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PREFACE. 



The idea of this volume was suggested several years 
ago by a friend ; and the title by the name of that ad- 
mirable collection of papers so well known as the 
' Recreations of a Country Parson/ 

The book consists of lectures and papers — -the former 
having been delivered in Exeter Hall^ between the 
years 1848 and 1861, and subsequently published with 
other lectures, constituting the courses of which they 
formed a part; the latter include a chapter from a 
work on ' The Useful Arts/ published in the year 1851, 
and extracts from a work on the ' Reformation of 
Criminals,' written by the author in 1853, and which is 
now out of print. 

Some, perhaps, when they read the title, may smile 
at the idea of the ' Extra Work of a London Pastor,^ 
thinking that surely he ought to find employment 
enough in his own proper sphere, without diverging into 
lecturing and writing, especially on secular subjects: 
and we acknowledge that when the work of overseeing 
a large flock has been given by God's ordinance to any 
man, the labour entailed thereby is more than sufficient 
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to expend all his energies, and to occupy the whole 
of that brief space before " the night cometh when no 
man can work/' But the most ferruginous dispositions 
of the present iron age, will, we think, admit that some 
reaction is absolutely necessary for the maintenance of 
the bodily and mental machine wherewith our work is 
performed ; and needful even for pastors, although we 
know very well that there are people who imagine that, 
as pastors have no Sabbath, it is impossible they can 
require any relaxation from their proper labours. Such, 
however (as we hope all our readers will admit), is not 
the case ; and the present ' Extra Work' is the result 
of spending, in change of occupation, those hours which 
must otherwise have been given to social intercourse, 
and to other means of refreshing the body and the 
mind. We trust that this ^ Extra Work ' has been per- 
formed without neglecting any duty to the flock of 
which it is our joy and honour to be the shepherd. 

SAMUEL MAETIN. 



Westmiitsteb ; Jan., 1863. 
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MONEY. 



"Monet," says Dr. Adam Smith, "is the great wheel of 
circulation and distribution, — the great instrument of com- 
merce." Torrens compares money to " a high road or navi- 
gable river, which, by £Eu;ilitating exchanges and perfecting 
the divisions of employment, increases to an incalculable 
extent the mass of wealth." Thomas Carlyle calls money 
"the master-organ — the soul's seat — the pineal gland of 
the body social." Henry Noel Humphreys describes 
money as " one of the inventions that has had the greatest 
effect upon the destiny of man, influencing the course and 
form of his progressive civiHsation more, perhaps, than any 
other." "Money," writes John Stuart Mill, "is the medium 
through which the incomes of the different members of the 
community are distributed to them, and the measure by 
which they estimate their possessions." 

Turning from political economists, from philosophers, 
and from numismatists, to poets, hear Thomas Hood slug, 
— Hood, with laughter always on his lip, and with serious- 
ness ever in his soul, — 

"Gold! gold! gold! gold! 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold. 
Molten, graven, hammer'd, and roU'd ; 
Heavy to get and light to hold ; 
Hoarded, bartered, bought and sold, 
Stolen, borrowed, squandered, doled : 
Spurned by the young, but hugged by the old 

B 
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2 MONET. 

To the very verge of the churchyard mould; 
Price of many a crime imtold; 
Gold! gold! gold! gold! 
(jood or bad a thonsand fold ! 

How widely its agencies vary, — 
To save — ^to ruin — to curse — ^to bless — 
As even its minted coins express, — 
Now stamped with the image of good Queen Besd, 

And now of a Bloody Mary." 

"With similar thoughts, though in a different strain, 
wrote the devout Herbert, more than two centuries ago, — 

'* Money, thou bane of bliss and source of woe. 

Whence comest thou, that thou art so fresh and fine ? 
I know thy parentage is base and low : 

Man found thee poor and dirty in a mine. 
Sure thou didst so little contribute 

To this great kingdom which thou now hast got. 
That he was fain, when thou wast destitute. 

To dig thee out of thy dark cave and grot. 
Then forcing thee, by fire he made thee bright : 

Nay, thou hast got the face of man ; for we 
Have with our stamp and seal transferr'd our right : 

Thou art the man, and man but dross to thee. 
Man calleth thee his wealth, who made thee rich ; 
And while he digs out thee, fidls in the ditch." 

All the utterances we have quoted are but the echoes of 
the old words of Holy Scripture. The Bible saith, "Money 
answereth all things ;" " Money is a defence ;'* " The love 
of money is the root of all evil." 

According to these representations, money is an instru- 
ment of peculiar and extended power; exerting an influence 
on production, on exchange, on the manners and morals of 
society, on the outer and inner life of mankind. In accord- 
ing to money this mighty influence, philosophers, poets, 
political economists, and inspired men all agree. 

But for testimony to the power of money I need not go 
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to books: out of the mouths of men proceeds sufficient 
evidence. Politicians call money " The tinetoi of war ; ' ' and 
they mean, too, the sinews for other conflicts than the 
struggles of flesh and blood. And do we not often hear 
men employ concerning it that truly worldly expression, 
^^the main chance f** 

"We have shown the importance of our theme by quota- 
tions from poetry, philosophy, and Scripture; but even 
without such support we could have sanctioned the selec- 
tion of our topic, by referring to that free and easy phrase- 
ology of men which, proceeding out of the abundance of 
the heart, exhibits the relation of the subject of this paper 
to the hopes and fears, to the joys and sorrows, of the great 
mass of mankind. , 

Being, then, in contact with this wide subject, — Monet ; 
what shall we attempt ? We shall make a few observations 
on the HiSTOBY and Philosophy, on the Use and Abuse of 
Money : we shall do this with the intention of arousing to 
the study of this topic those who have not read and thought 
upon it, — of encouraging those who have entered on the 
investigation, — and of ministering both a stimulus for the 
use and an antidote for the abuse of an instrument so 
potent alike for good and for evU. Our readers will particu- 
larly observe, that in speaking of the History and Philo- 
sophy of Money, we use the word " Money" to represent 
the medium of Currency ,^ and that in discussing the use 
and abuse of Money we employ the word to represent 
wealth. 

We begin with the Histoby of Money. A good sketch 
of the history of metallic money may be gathered from the 
Bible. Metals, second only in utility to food, were early 
discovered and employed. According to Moses, metals 
came into use in the seventh* generation- from Adam. But 
it is not until 1700 years have elapsed that we read of them 
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4 MONET. 

as a medium of Exchange. In the Book of Genesis, Abra- 
ham is said to have been rich in cattle, in '* silver and in 
ffold" We read the words " bought with money,^^ as words 
used in Abraham's day, and are informed of the patriarch's 
receiving a present of *' a tJumswnd pieces of silver. ^^ But 
following these incidental notices of metallic money we 
find a record of an act of exchange, in which the precious 
metals were the medium. We read, ''And Abraham weighed 
to Ephron the silver .... four hundred shekels of silver 
current with the merchant." This is the earliest record 
of exchange. But in the same book similar transactions 
are recorded. A lad is sold for twenty pieces of silver. 
Money is mentioned as the property of women ; a field is 
bought for onjB hundred pieces of silver ; com is sold for 
money; and we meet with the phrases, " bundles of money," 
and "money i/n full weight" According to the Book of 
Genesis, a metallic money was current in Egypt, in Canaan, 
and in intermediate and surrounding countries; it was 
current at a very early period, say from 2000 years B.C. ; 
it was passed by weight, not by tale ; it was in the form of 
spikes, like the ancient Greek obolus ; pieces of particular 
weight and quality were current; superabundant produce 
was turned into this money ; and it was used in the pur- 
chase of land, com, slaves — of all that money could be 
supposed in that day to command. In the other books of 
Moses money is mentioned as an instrument well known ; 
and we read of pecuniary accumulations, loans, and gifts; 
of sales and purchases through money as the medium ; and 
of money as bound up in the hand, — money being distin- 
guished throughout from "garments" and from the "stuff." 
liaws concerning Usury are also given. 

The Book of Job stands next, in chronological order, to 
the books of Moses. From it we learn that metallic money 
was known in the land we now call Syria,-^that there were 
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pieces of current weight, and that money was exchanged for 
labour and for produce. 

Throughout the writings of the Old Testament we read of 
money paid as wages and given as presents, of land valued 
in money, of money treasured, laid out for labour and ex- 
acted as tribute, of ransom-money, borrowed money, and of 
money exchanged for produce ; and it is spoken of as kept 
in bags, and as reckoned by weight ; it is also distinguished 
from stuff and other property. Usury is likewise repeatedly 
mentioned. 

Let it be observed that in an historical cycle of fourteen 
centuries we have no record of any great change in money. 
Money is still metal, gold and silver (chiefly silver) ; it is 
uncoined, and computed by weight. An illustration of this 
occurs in the history of Jeremiah. The Prophet says, " I 
bought the field of Hanameel, and weighed him the money, 
seventeen shekels of silver." This accords precisely with 
the account of Abraham's purchase of Machpelah some 
fifteen centuries before. 

But when we look into the New Testament, money wears 
a different aspect. There we read of another metal — brass 
or bronze; there we find money, not in bundles in the 
hand or in the sack, but in purses ; there we hear of an 
image and a superscription on money ; there we see money 
in pieces of known value, — the mite, the farthing, the 
penny, the pound, the stater, the talent; there we have 
the table of the money-changer ; there, in fact, we find 
recognised all the circumstances which belong to a coined 
metallic currency. So that while in the Old Testament we 
have the same functions given to money that are awarded 
to it in the New, there is this difference, — in the older 
book we find mentioned an uncoined metallic currency, 
while in the more modem book the currency consists of 
coin. 
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From the Scriptures we learn that a metallic medium of 
exchange was common in Egypt, Canaan, and the surround- 
ing countries, as early as 2000 B.C. ; and that in the lifetime 
of Christ coined metallic money was current throughout the 
Boman empire, — an empire which at that period embraced 
the then known world. 

We turn from the Bible to other writings. "What is the 
profane, the classical history of Money ? Let us take the 
oldest classic poet and the most ancient historian — Homer 
and Herodotus. Homer is generally believed to have lived 
at the beginning of the ninth century before the Christian 
era. Now Homer frequently alludes to transactions of 
barter, and he introduces a measure of value ; but he makes 
no mention of metallic money. He speaks of wine being 
purchased by the exchange of oxen, slaves, and iron ; and 
he estimates suits of armour by oxen — a suit of golden 
armour by a hundred oxen, and a panoply of copper armour 
by nine oxen. Now, the feet that Homer never mentions 
metallic money is sufficient evidence that, in his day, it did 
not exist in the lands which he visited, and of which he 
sung. His writings afford ample occasion for the mention 
of metallic money, both as a medium of exchange and as a 
measure of value ; and the genius of Homer would certainly 
have introduced this invention in his song had it been 
known to him. The exchange which Homer records is 
simple barter without any common medium. It is said 
that his stepfather was paid in wool for the lessons he gave 
the youth of Smyrna in music and letters. 

JEbiir hundred f/ears pass by, and, in the fifth century be- 
fore the Christian era, Herodotus lives. Writing of the 
Lydians, he testifies, *' They are the first of all nations we 
know of that introduced the art of oorNiKG gold and silver." 
This author also attributes the coining of money in Persia 
to Darius Hystaspes, who came to the throne in the year 
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521 B.C., and the first coinage in Egypt to one Aryandes, a 
governor subject to this Darius ; while he refers to coined 
money among the Greeks as well known and generally em- 
ployed. 

Onward from the day of Herodotus, mention is made by 
classical writers of coined money as a common commercial 
instrument ; these testimonies to the invention of coining, 
and to various circumstances connected with coined metallic 
money, prove coinage to have been known in the time of 
Aristophanes, Aristotle, Thucydides, and others. And it 
should be remarked, that both Greek and Soman writers 
speak of their respective countries as beginning with ex- 
change in kind, then using the rough metallic medium, 
then metal bars and rings, and at last, when these were 
found too cumbrous for their more extended commerce, 
adopting a regular coinage. 

Considering the subject of money, first, in its connexion 
with different comUrieSy we may remark with regard to 
Ancient Assyria^ that 'Hhe precious metals were known at a 
very early period— even Abram, a dweller in tents, being rich 
in gold and silver. No coins have, however, been discovered 
amongst the Assyrian ruins, nor is there anything in the 
Sculptures to show that the Assyrians were acquainted with 
money. Metals in their rough state, or in bars or rings, 
may have been passed by weight, or if precious as ring 
ingots, or as gold dust, in exchange for merchandise and 
in other transactions, but not in stamped coins or tokensJ* 
Layard, from whom the above remarks have been quoted, 
adds, " It is remarkable that no coin has as yet been disco- 
vered in Egyptian ruins." The sculptures of ancient Egypt 
exhibit metallic money in the shape of rings ; and it is all 
but certain that, with the exception of the attempt named 
by Herodotus, there was no coinage in Egjrpt until it was 
introduced by the Greek sovereigns. In Asia Minor the 
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Lydians had a gold coinage at the close of the ninth century 
before Christ. In Greece proper there were coins at the 
close of the eighth century before Christ. The laws of 
Solon, promulgated about 590 B.C., refer extensively to 
metallic money ; thus proving coined money to have been 
well known among the Greeks at that epoch. The Bomans 
had a coinage of their own as early as the fifth century 
before Christ. Jtidea had no independent coin until the time 
of Simon Maccabeus, about 144 b.c, and this was speedily 
superseded by Eoman coin. Britain had no coined money 
in Cesar's day, for he says, writing of the Britons, " They 
used for money brass or iron rings, sized at a certain 
weight." It is probable, therefore, that coinage was intro- 
duced into this country by the Romans, although gold coins 
exist, which are said to be British, of a very early date. 
Noel Humphreys is of opinion that the art of coinage, find- 
ing its way northward through Macedonia and Thrace, 
must at a very early period have found its way into TranS" 
alpine Oauly and even Smtzerland, 

Having carefully weighed the evidence, we incline to the 
opinion that the invention of coined money belongs to the 
Indians, The constructive character of that people, the 
position of their country, the splendid gold mines to which 
they had access, the golden sands of their river Pactolus, 
the testimony of gold coin still in existence, the general 
accuracy of Herodotus in matters of fact, and the support 
given to his statement by several other classic authors, all 
favour this opinion. Then, as Greece, Persia, and Eome 
became successively the centres of power and civilisation, 
the art of coinage was spread, until coined metal became a 
common medium of exchange throughout the countries 
under their influence. 

If we look at the substances employed as media, we find that, 
produce not metallic, gold, silver, iron, copper, bronze, pla- 
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tina, leather tokens, and paper have all been made use of. 
Lydia and Persia have at first a gold currency. Greece a 
silver one, — hence, in the tongue of the Greek, silver and 
money are sjnonymous, as now is the case in France. Some 
had ultimately gold and silver, but began with copper,— 
copper and money being therefore synonymes in the Boman 
language. 

Considering the history of money in connexion with the fine 
artif, we have metal in irregular pieces, pieces in the shape 
of rings, pieces struck on the die, pieces cast. We have 
first but one side ornamented, the other bearing the rude 
mark of the punch ; then both sides are embellished. And 
we pass from initial letters to names, from one word to 
several^ £rom a head to an entire form, from one form to a 
group, from rude execution to forms worthy of Phidias and 
of the land of genius and beauty whence that immortal 
sculptor sprang. 

The practice of lending money on interest is mentioned in 
Exodus as a custom well-knovni in Moses's day. The fact 
that the metal was uncoined would not prevent these trans- 
actions. M'Culloeh ' On the Industrial History of Free 
Nations,' referring to Athens, says : " A great many persons 
lived on the interest of money, and trade was carried on to 
a great extent by sums borrowed for a certain number of 
months at a stipulated percentage. Of these transactions, 
and of the forms of security by which they were defined, 
the legislature took special and minute cognisance. A con- 
siderable portion of the capital employed in foreign and 
domestic trade was thus obtained; and as the easy and 
enjoying habits of the better classes, and the custom of dis- 
tributing property among the children according to their 
need or their desert, combined to check permanent accumu- 
lations, money in large masses was comparatively scarce, 
and the interest high; ten per cent, being considered 
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reasonable, and fifteen and twenty per cent, being often 
given." 

Concerning MvnUy Dr. Schmitz tells us tbat " In Greece 
every free and independent city had the right to coin its 
own money." ** We do not hear of any officers connected 
with the management or the superintendence of the Athe^ 
nicm mint. How far the right of coining money was a pri- 
vilege of the central government of Attica is unknown ; but 
the extant coins show that at least some domes of Attica 
had the right of coining, and it is probable that the govern- 
ment of Athens only watched over the weight and purity 
of the metal, and that the people in their assembly had the 
right of regulating everything concerning the coining of 
money." The same author states that " The whole regu- 
lation and management of the Bomcm mint and its officers 
durinff the time of the republic is involved in very great 
obscurity." He adds, that " probably every Eomian citizen 
had the right to have his gold and silver coined at the 
public mint under the superintendence of its officers ;" that 
** subject countries and provinces were not deprived of the 
right of coining their money ;" but that from " the time of 
Augustus coining silver cmd gold became the exclusive privi- 
lege of the emperor ;" that " from Gtdlienus all money was 
coined by the emperor, and that Soman quaestors and pro- 
consuls took charge of the mints in the provinces." Gibbon 
expresses a similar opinion. English minting dates back 
to the Anglo-Saxon period, and involves an interesting 
branch of our national history. 

Banks and hankers are of very ancient date. At Eome 
*' there were private bankers, who did all kinds of broking, 
commission, and agency business for their customers." In 
the cloisters around the Forum were their shops, and they 
attended sales as agents, assayed and proved money, re- 
ceived deposits, kept the account-books of their customers. 
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and were bankers in the full sense of the word — as at pre- 
sent used. Men of similar occupation seem to have existed 
among the Greeks. 

Of English banks and banking we can say nothing here ; 
for the Bank of England, the Stock Exchange, and Joint- 
Stock Banks are too extensive to be discussed here. 

Prom what has been said it will be eyident that the 
historical origin of uncoined metallic money is unknown, 
and that the progress of monetary intervention was slow, 
unstamped metal having been used at least a thousand 
years before a settled coinage was established. The 
earliest coinage of which we have any reliable account is 
in the ninth century b. o. From that time metallic money 
has spread, until now it is, with the partial use of paper, 
the currency of the world. The races still adhering to 
simple barter are very few, and of course uncivilised. The 
invention of cotton paper and the art of printing made the 
medium of exchange yet more elastic ; and it remains to be 
seen whether men will substitute the messages of the elec- 
tric telegraph for promissory notes and bills of exchange. 
The speed of the transaction would suit them, but of the 
accuracy and safety we will not venture to speak. 

How like our own history is all general history ! To our- 
selves the real is in the nearest past — ^the remoter past lies 
in the haze of poetry — and beyond this poetry is oblivion. 
Our earliest infancy is oblivion, our childhood and youth are 
poetry, our manhood alone is reality. And so the records of 
the centuries nearest us are true history, the fisKits of centu- 
ries beyond are clothed in fantastic garments from the busy 
and splendid looms of fancy and romance ; and the centuries 
beyond them lie deep in the darkness of human ignorance 
and forgetfulness. 

We advance to the Philosophy of Monet. 

Are we supposing the improbable when we imagine that 
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many men are living on the banks of our river Thames, 
who daily see it run \>y them, witness its tidal changes — its 
highest floods and lowest ebbs — see it more or less troubled 
and turbid — speak of its speed and depth and breadth — 
and make it the channel of their own commercial dealings ; 
but who have never inquired, Where does it rise ? What 
makes it tidal P What is the length of its course, and 
whither does it flow ? Would not some men stand by, 
while that river drowned their wharfs by its floods, or 
forsook their quays in drought, and never inquire into the 
cause? We believe there are such men. And an able 
writer declares his belief that multitudes occupy this very 
position in relation to the science of money. He writes, 
** We think it was Dr. Johnson, who on hearing a concerto 
played, which he was informed was very difficult, replied, 
'He wished with all his heart it had been impossible!' 
Probably nineteen men out of every, twenty, nay, ninety-nine 
out of every hundred, when they happen to hear anything 
said about the question of the currency, feel a sentiment 
not very dissimilar. But no man, whatever may be his 
intellectual resources in other respects, can really under- 
stand the history of his country for the last century and a 
half who is unacquainted with this question." The 
discussion of this branch of our subject we know is 
important, and we wish to make it both useful and 
interesting. We venture on the following definition of 
money : — 

Money is an instrument of exchange of common and known 
valtte, serving the double pwrpose of a medium of exchange, 
and a standard of value. On Plato* s principle of classifica- 
tion, viz. : " seeing one in many, and many in one," this defi- 
nition will stand. Generically, it includes the many 
materials of common and recognised value which have 
discharged the business of money; and specifically, it 
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excludes the commodities which are mere accidents of 
barter. Let ns look into the matter. 

Commerce — ^the exchange of one commodity for another 
— is the offiprmg of Qad, Certain circumstances originate 
commerce, but these circumstances are Divinely appointed. 
Commerce is the ineyitable produce of certain conditions of 
humanity, and commerce may on these grounds be said to 
be of God. The circumstances which originate exchange 
are certain geographical and physiological laws. Thus, 
different latitudes are favorable to different productions. 
In northern latitudes we find iron, fur, and hemp : travel- 
ling southward we find cotton, coffee, spices, sugar, and 
rice, while in intermediate latitudes we find wheat, wool, 
and flax. By indubitable signs one country is shown to be 
best fitted for agriculture, and another for manufactures. 
These "aptitudes" — ^to employ a borrowed term — these 
aptitudes are not only given to separate countries, but to 
distinct portions of the same country. And the yielding 
aptitudes of the earth are responded to by the producing 
aptitudes of men. One man can do what another man 
cannot do. One man likes to do what another man dislikes. 
And of a number of things which any ten men can do, and 
like to do, each one of the ten will excel his fellow in the 
style of accomplishing some particular work. Now, by each 
man applying himself to that kind of labour to which he is 
most adapted, he produces most and will possess most. But 
mark another fact. While men have particular qualifica- 
tions for particular employments, and while countries are 
adapted to yield particular produce, every man wants more 
than he can produce, and desires more than his own country 
yields. The shoemaker cannot clothe himself with shoes, 
the tailor wants a stiflfer covering for his feet than cloth. 
The wheat grower requires the luxury of coffee and sugar. 
To the coffee and sugar planter wheat is a necessity, and 
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the cotton grower will be benefited by contributions from 
all. Now what is needful to secure to one class of pro* 
ducers the commodities of others ? what do we require to 
bring to one country the blessings of other lands? We 
need but that simple arrangement — exchange. And money 
— What is money ? Money is an instrument for facilitating 
exchanges. 

And when we observe how God has given to particular 
soils and climates their distinctive productions — ^When we 
see that He has distributed faculties, facilities, and disposi- 
tions for labour among the sons of men — we can but long 
for the day when between fellow-citizens and between 
nations there shall be ^' freedom of labour, and freedom of 
sale ; competition with all the world, and competition for all 
the world." On the policy of particular political measures 
professing to recognise these principles, there is room for 
diversity of opinion; but the principles are immutably 
established by the providence of God. 

But to return. The aptitudes of countries ; the aptitudes 
of men ; the wants and the wishes of mankind, secure divi- 
sion of labour ; division of labour involves exchange ; and 
exchange has originated money. 

A backward glance is necessary in an attempt to treat of 
monetary science. It is needful here to remind you, that 
in the earliest periods of exchange a fixed medium was 
unknown. Then, men bartered their surplus wealth for 
whatever other surplus a neighbour might be ready to part 
with, or they desire to take. Such exchanges were, how- 
ever, necessarily limited. Adjustment was difficult and 
.uncertain, and labour, enterprise, and skill were depressed. 
(The next step was to make commodities of general value 
the instrument of exchange. And we read in the early 
history of civilised nations and in accounts of uncivilised 
countries of skins cattle, com salt shells, fish, and sugar, 
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discharging monetary functions. But the imperfections of 
these media were early developed. A sJcin could not advan* 
tageously be divided when the owner wished an object of 
inferior value, and the breeder of cattle presented similar 
objections. Com is divisible, but a valuable quantity is 
bulky and heavy. Salt and shells, fish and sttgar, are all 
perishable and weighty; and these articles, with those 
already named, vary in value, according to the state of pas- 
tures, crops, and fisheries. As time rolls on, another me« 
dium of exchange is wanted — ^is sought, and is discovered. 

Some have ascribed the origin of money to ^^ necessity ;^'* 
and certainly necessity had much to do with its birth. But 
we would rather say, industry has strong instincts — instincts 
that are both wise and inventive; and these instincts of 
industry gave birth to money. 

That medium of exchange must be the best which unites 
in itself the largest amount of identity of value as to time 
and place, divisibility, durability, and facility of circulation. 
The metals— especially gold and silver — possess all these 
qualities in a great degree. We may have them in tons or 
in grains : their wear is slow ; fire will not destroy them ; 
when divided, they can be fused again and re-blended ; and, 
except where a very large amount is concerned, they are 
easily conveyed from place to place. Because metals 
possess these qualities, they were early and (in civilised 
countries) universally adopted as a medium of exchange. 

Throughout a long period metals were used in exchange, 
either in a rough state or as bars and rings. But the 
adoption of uncoined metal as money involved weighing and 
assaying. Apart from this mode of determining both the 
quality and quantity of the metal, exchange could not be 
accurately conducted. Yet this weighing and assaying are 
slow, laborious, and uncertain processes ; and for these evils 
the instincts of industry devised a remedy. Coinage is that 
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remedy • Coined money is metal so stamped, and shaped, 
and sized, as that by its form and inscription you are, 
according to the etymon of the word money, advised of its 
value. The great advantage of this is obvious. Coined 
money can be passed by tale; weighing and assaying are 
needless ; labour and time are saved ; and the strength and 
hours which the mere act of exchange would engulf, can 
now be employed in wider barter, and consecrated to 
extended production. Money is an vMirument for facilitating 
exchanges, " To the establishment of the towns, more par- 
ticularly of the colonies, and to the regular intercourse kept 
up between them, has been attributed the introduction of 
coined money among the Greeks." 

The commercial prvnciple on which metallic money is based 
is that of quid, pro quo — value for value. Metallic money is 
not an arbitrary sign of value, but value itself. " Money," 
says Stuart Mill, " is a commodity, and its value is deter- 
mined, like that of other commodities, temporarily, by de- 
mand and supply; permanently, and on the average, by the 
cost of production." Sustained by this authority, we repeat 
— money is not an arbitrary sign and measure of value ; but 
it is one commonly recognised and equably sustained value 
— ^the measure, representative, and exchangeable medium of 
all other values. Thus I give a penny for a box of lucifers ; 
the cost of producing these two things is equal— the demand 
for them is equal. I exchange a shilling for a quire of paper; 
the cost of producing the paper and the shilling, and the 
demand for the paper and shilling, are both equal. And 
when I say a box of lucifers sells for a penny, and the price 
of a quire of paper is one shilling, the penny and the shilling 
are the measure of the value of the lucifers and paper. 

Some of the foregoing remarks must be limited to metallic 
and commodity money, since they are not applicable to paper 
money. 
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Paper currency is an instrument valueless in itself, 
measuring and representing value. The basis of paper 
money is credit in the issuer's professions of wealth and 
probity. The issuer of paper money promises to pay, and 
orders payment ; and the value of the paper depends on 
the accredited basis of the order and promise. 

The circumstances which led to coinage gave birth to 
paper money. It is for circulation " a new wheel, which 
costs less both to erect and maintain than the old one." 
As coinage is superior to unstamped metal, and unstamped 
metal to other commodities, so paper is an improvement 
on mere metallic currency. It saves expense. M*Culloch 
says, " If the currency of Great Britain amounted to fifty 
millions of gold sovereigns, and if the customary rate of profit 
were five per cent., this currency, it is plain, would cost 
two millions and a half a-year ; for, had these fifty millions 
not been employed as a circulating medium, they would 
have been vested in branches of industry, in which, besides 
affording employment to some thousands of individuals, 
they would have yielded five per cent., or two and a half 
millions a-year nett profit to their owners. Nor is this 
the only loss that the keeping up of a gold currency would 
occasion. The capital of fifty millions would be liable to 
perpetual diminution. The wear and tear of coin is by no 
means inconsiderable." Thus paper saves expense, and 
paper currency, in many instances, facilitates payments. 
This will be seen in the fact that one thousand sovereigns 
exceed twenty-one pounds troy. As avoiding risk, delay, 
and expense ; and especially as accommodating the supply 
of an exchangeable medium to temporary and sudden 
augmentations of demand, a well-regulated paper currency 
is an advance on mere metallic currency. It may be 
less secure, and more liable to depreciation ; but, by 
making the circulating medium elastic, and from causes 
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already named, the advantages greatly exceed tlie evils. 
We suspect that the Carthaginian, in his token of stamped 
leather, gave industry a hint of this improvement, which, 
when cheap material and ready instruments for inscription 
were invented, industry was ready to take. 

"We are not prepared to say what amount of control the 
Government of a country should put forth on the currency 
of a nation ; hut we are quite sure of this, that as children 
may be nursed into weakness, and that as go-carts may be 
used beyond their season, so Government may legislate in 
excess until the people become, like badly-nursed children, 
unable to run alone. 

There are a few facts connected with the philosophy o^ 
money that we can merely mention. 

Money is not wealth, but an instrument for circulating 
and distributing wealth ; neither is money capital, but a 
means of employing capital. 

The functions of money are performed with completeness 
according to the invariableness of its value and quantity: 
great and sudden variations in the currency have an 
injurious effect on barter. 

The value of money, although fluctuating, is not arbi- 
trary, and is in an inverse ratio with the value of goods. 

Money finds its way into those hands and to those 
countries where the strongest demand for it exists, and no 
legislation can prevent or retard its circulation upon those 
principles. 

The rapidity with which money circulates affects 
industry and wealth as really as the quantity of money 
circulated. 

By money cheapness and deamess are fixed. 

Credit is not capital, although it performs the function 
of money ; but credit is permission to use the capital of 
another. 
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Money becomes a source of wealth by its distribution of 
wealth. 

"The value of money, other things being the same, 
varies inversely as its quantity ; every increase of quantity 
lowering the value, and every diminution raising it, in a 
ratio exactly equivalent." 

Such phenomena attend that instrument, the power of 
which is so generally recognised. But its power is limited. 
Men are too apt to make money an end rather than a 
means, to live in it rather than hi/ it, forgetting that man is 
an inverted tree : the root is upward, the branches down- 
ward. Other trees root in earth and get nourishment from 
heaven ; man is to root in heaven, and to draw a partial, 
a temporary life from the earth, until a season of reversion, 
when not only the root shall be fixed in Paradise, but the 
trunk raise its head, the branches spread, the leaves unfold, 
the bloom develop itself, the fruit come to perfection, and 
the whole tree find soil and climate, light, heat, and dew 
in the cloudless sapphire of Paradise, beneath Eden's 
eternal suns. 

We pass forward to the Use op Monet. 

Money, as we have already shown, is an instrument for 
facilitating exchanges — it is the wheel of circulation and 
distribution. We proceed to inquire. What advantage is 
there in it to the individual and to the race ? Por what 
ends may men seek to possess and to employ it ? " Every 
man," it has been said, " is rich or poor according to the 
degree in which he can afford to enjoy the necessaries, 
conveniences, and amusements of human life . . . the far 
greater part of these he must derive from the labour of 
other people, and he must be rich or poor according to the 
quantity of that labour which he can command or afibrd to 
purchase." 

To the individual, therefore, money is an instrument for 
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supplying some of his wants, and for gratifying some of his 
desires. "We lay stress on the word somej because there are 
wants and desires to which money cannot minister. Socrates 
expressed a common truth, although the degree in which 
he applied it was peculiar, when, looking on a variety of 
articles of furniture, he said, " How many things are here 
that I do not want !" The intense thirsts of his spirit 
subjected even the common cravings of the flesh. But all 
souls have thirsts — ^thirsts which the earthly and material 
cannot quench. 

Now, by money we exchange the products of our own 
industry and of our own land for the produce of other men 
and of other climes, and hereby we obtain not only neces- 
saries, but objects of taste and luxury. Where money is 
abundant this power is great. '^ To possess it is to exercise 
a sway less obvious, indeed, but in its extent far more 
imperial than that which ever rewarded or punished the 
successful arms of the most illustrious conqueror — a sway 
as universal as the wishes of mankind — a sway, too, which 
is exercised in every case without compulsion, and even 
with an eagerness on the part of him who obeys, equal to 
that which is felt by him who commands." " The empire 
which a rich man exercises finds no nation or tribe that 
wishes to resist it. He gathers around him the product of 
every sea and of every soil. The sunshine of one climate 
and the snows of another are made subsidiary to his arti- 
ficial wants; and though it is impossible to discern the 
particular arms which he is every instant setting in motion^ 
or the particular efforts of inventive thought which he is 
every instant stimulating, there can be no doubt that such 
a relation truly exists which connects with his wishes and 
with his power the industry of those who labour on the 
repaotest comer of the earth which the enterprising com- 
merce of man can reach." 
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Again : By the legitimate use of money the individual facul- 
ties are developed, and at the same time mutual dependence is 
promoted. The effect of money is to carry out between in- 
diyidual men and different nations the analogy which the 
Apostle Paul applies to the Christian Church. " The body,** 
he says, " is not one member, but many. If the foot shall 
say, Because I am not the hand, I am not of the body ; is it 
therefore not of the body P And if the ear shall say. 
Because I am not the eye, I am not of the body ; is it 
therefore not of the body ? If the whole body were an eye, 
where were the hearing? If the whole were hearing, 
where were the smelling? And if they were all one 
member, where were the body ? But now are they many 
members, yet but one body. And the eye cannot say unto 
the hand, I have no need of thee ; nor again the head to 
the feet, I have no need of you." Now all nations are as 
one body, and separate nations are particular members. 
The inhabitants of one country are a body, and men of 
special aptitudes are individual members of it. The indi- 
vidual man requires for his welfare what his fellow-citizens 
can produce, and similarly, every nation needs for its pros- 
perity the productions of other nations. In both instances 
this is effected by money, which distributes individual pro- 
duce, and thereby makes all produce common. Hereby, 
then, man's individuality is preserved, and his mutual 
dependence at the same time promoted. What civilised 
man can now be content to live in independence ? "What 
nation can now afford to close her ports ? As the principles 
on which money is based are developed, individual power 
will be brought out, and society become more perfect. A 
Eobinson Crusoe life, whether for nations or for men, 
cannot now be. And as to monopoly, exclusiveness, and 
war, the unchangeable laws which gave birth to commerce 
doom them. The Bible tells us that '' the nations shall 
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learn war no more." But had I no Divine revelation, and 
could I assume the growth of division of labour and the 
extension of exchange, I might safely on that basis utter 
the prediction, " Men shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks." Money, 
rightly used, promotes universal amity and peace, and at 
the same time establishes the individuality both of men and 
of nations. 

The use of money then is to distribute the products of 
individuals and of countries, thereby securing to the indi- 
vidual the largest number of blessings, and thereby tending 
to make nation with nation and citizen with citizen members 
of one body and children in one family. 

In these general statements many particulars are involved. 
We will specify a few. 

Money atigTnents prodtiction. If men could not exchange, 
they would not produce more than would be necessary for 
mere existence. And without an elastic medium of ex- 
change, barter would be very slow and contracted in its 
operations. Money is that elastic medium. 

Money helps to secure the rights of industry. A man starts 
as a cotton-spinner. He was bom in poverty, and receives 
no property from his relatives. He has reached, say, 
twenty-five years of age as an employe. Prom his income as 
servant to a firm he has saved a little money, and with this 
and credit in his honesty, skill, and diligence, he starts. 
He produces yam, exchanges his produce, and becomes 
wealthy. At first — he had not in his native country the 
possession of a burial place — ^now — ^he owns land. At first, 
he was a man of good sense, prudence, sagacity, and skill, but 
his light wanted a candlestick — ^now, it is lifted up. He was 
surrounded by hereditary power and by entailed territorial 
wealth, and representatives of this power and property 
excluded him entirely from their society, and precluded his 
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influence on the people of his neighbourhood ; but by his 
industry he has curbed their influence and broken up their 
exclusiveness ; and though men of title and hereditary 
rank will still please themselyes as to when and where and 
how they recognise him, the cotton-spinner has shown 
them that industry has rights as well as lineage, and that 
though he has not the names of noble ancestors, he has the 
power and spirit to provide a name for himself. 

The occasion requires that prominence be given to the 
commercial aspect of money ; but we would remind you that 
money exerts a beneficial influence on art, literature, and 
science, and is the only power by which works of public 
utility can be carried on. And let it not be forgotten that 
money is a mighty instrument in the enterprises and 
ministries of benevolence, and that it renders good service 
to the Christian Church. By money, the hungry, who 
cannot earn their bread, may be fed, and the naked, who 
are unable to provide themselves with raiment, may be 
clothed. By money, shelter may be found for the houseless, 
and hospitals be opened for the needy sick. By money, 
some of the tears of the poor widow may be wiped away, 
and some of the cries of the fatherless may be hushed. By 
money, information may be diffused among the ignorant, 
and education supplied to those who, apart from the re- 
sources of others, must remain untrained. By money, the 
Book, whose price is above rubies, may be put into the 
hands of those who otherwise would be destitute of the 
Word of Life. By money, buildings for religious worship 
and instruction may be raised, and men enabled to give 
their whole time and strength to the service of the Church 
and to the ministry of Christian Truth. We have said, 
Money may do all this. We remind you that money has 
done all this — that it has long been thus employed — that 
now it is the instrument of mighty benevolent and religious 
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services in the earth — that under the Christian dispensa- 
tion its services have been greatest and most blessed ; and 
that of the Messiah — about whom it was predicted, " Prayer 
also shall be made for Him continually, and daily shall He 
be praised,"— it was also foretold, " To Him shall be given 
of the gold of Sheba." 

In the objects to which the good Samaritan consecrated 
his two pence, and to which the poor widow gave her two 
mites, see the benevolent and religious use of money. 

We advise all our readers, especially the young, to learn 
hy study and observation the Value of money. There are 
many men, and multitudes of young men, who proceed on 
the principle of parting with their money at the earliest 
opportunity. Hear some of Poor Eichard's maxims in his 
* Way to Wealth.' ''Always taking out of the meal-tub 
and never putting in soon comes to the bottom." " Silks 
and satins, scarlets and velvets, put out the kitchen fire." 
" Creditors have better memories than debtors." " What 
maintains one vice would bring up two children." " Buy 
what thou hast no need of and ere long thou shalt sell thy 
necessaries." "Many have been ruined by buying good 
pennyworths : at a good pennyworth pause awhile." " If 
you would know the value of money, go and try to borrow 
some." " No morning sun lasts a whole day." " Gain may 
be temporary and uncertain, but expense is constant and 
certain : it is easier to build two chimneys than to keep 
one in fuel." " Bather go to bed supperless than rise in 
debt." " It is hard for an empty bag to stand upright." 
Herein is wisdom, and this wisdom is from above. Poor 
Eichard's teaching is sustained by Scripture. 

Some may probably be induced to read this in the hope 
that some means for getting money will be revealed to 
them. Por safe directions as to the acquisition of money, 
study and act out the Book of Proverbs. Next to that 
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Book stands the maximB of the author already quoted. 
Poor Bichard says, " He that hath a calling hath an office 
of profit." " The rolling stone gathers no moss." " Little 
strokes fell great oaks." " It is foolish to lay out money 
in a purchase of repentance." " Sloth, like rust, consumes 
faster than lahour wears." " Pride is as loud a heggar as 
want, and a great deal more saucy." '* By diligence and 
patience the mouse cut in two the cable." We may crown 
these words of wisdom with the testimony of the Apostle 
Paul, '* G-odliness is profitable for all things." But some 
young men overvalue money ; and, although this is not a 
common fault with men while they are young, it often 
becomes their besetment in afber years. Gold, if 



Spumed by the young, is hugg'd by the old 
To the very verge of the churchyard mould.' 



We proceed to discuss the Abuse of Money. 

The abuse of money must be very great to "justify such 
language as we find employed concerning it. Erasmus 
said, '* He desired wealth no more than a feeble horse doth 
a heavy cloak-bag." Lord Bacon writes, "I cannot call 
riches better than the baggage of virtue. The Eoman word 
is better, impedimenta : for as the baggage is to an army, so 
are riches to virtue ; it cannot be spared nor left behind, 
but it hindereth the march, yea, and the care of it some- 
times loseth or disturbeth the victory. Of great riches 
there ia no real use except it be in the distribution, the rest 
is but conceit. Certainly, great riches have sold more men 
than they have bought out." Jeremy Taylor says, " Biches 
is nothing but danger, trouble, and temptation, like a 
gannent that is too long and bears a train ; not so useful 
to one as troublesome to two — ^to him that bears the one 
part on his shoulders, and to him that bears the other part 
in his hand." '^ Biches is a blessing like to a present made 
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of a whole vintage to a man in a hectic fever ; he will be 
much tempted to drink of it, and if he does he is inflamed, 
and may chance to die with kindness." 

It must be to the abuses of money, to their evil effects, 
and to the commonness of these abuses, that Jesus Christ 
referred when He said, " How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God ! " 

What are these abuses ? 

1. To hoard money is to abuse it. Money is the wheel of 

distribution, and to hoard it is to keep in inactivity that 

which was constructed for motion. Bacon says, " Money, 

like muck, is meant to be spread." Hoarding injures the 

miser. 

" Gk)ld thou mayest touch ; but if it stick 

Unto thy hands^ it woundeth to the quick." 

To call a mere accumulator of money "wealthy" is to 
employ a misnomer. So Cowper thought. Apostrophising 
a miser he sings : — 

" They call thee rich, I deem thee poor. 
Since if thou darest not use thy store. 
But savest it only for thine heirs. 
The treasure is not thine, but theirs.** 

2. To make the possession of money the chief hasis of social 
preference is to ahuse money. Is it money only that can make 
a woman a lady ? Is it money alone that makes a man a 
gentleman ? Are monied women and monied men always 
entitled to the civility which these names award ? A leper 
may put on jewels ; but a jewelled leper is a leper still. 
Money was not invented to exalt the few, but to bless the 
many. Of the people who lived nearest to the birthtime 
and birthplace of money it has been said, — " It seemed a 
deeply-rooted instinct of the Greeks to resist the exclusive- 
ness, whether social or political, that was based on the 
mere possession of money, fer more inveterately than that 
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of a dominant race." This deeply-rooted Grecian instinct 
should have a yet firmer hold of Christian men. To the 
judgment of a Christian, a "man made of money" should 
be a golden calf rather than a man. A Christian's social 
estimate should be formed on what a man is, and not on 
what a man hath. Let the world worship in the house 
the creed of which is money ; but let all who profess a 
nobler origin forsake such temples, and frequent the shrines 
which inclose intelligence and wisdom, goodness and truth. 
3. Money is abused when lifted out of its sphere. To stake 
our happiness on the possession of a certain amount of 
money, or on the continuance of accumulation, is unduly to 
exalt money. Money was never meant to be the sole source 
of pleasure, the one chief basis of happiness. We have 
admitted that money answers our bodily wants — that it 
commands the services of others — that it exerts a beneficial 
influence. We have reminded you that the Bible saith, — 
"The rich man's wealth is his strong city." "Money 
answereth all things." " Money is a defence." But even 
some of the services that money renders are deceptive and 
useless. "The rich hath many friends." "Wealth maketh 
many friends." Are such friends worth having? What 
are they better than the flies which haunt some perfumed 
unguent, or the wasps which uninvited come to a table 
spread with confections ? And are not the ministrations of 
money limited ? Money will not meet all wants — cannot 
gratify all desires. Money will not exclude sickness and 
pain, bereavement and death. Money cannot bar the mind 
against thoughts of darkness, or bolt the heart against 
emotions of bitterness. Money is not wisdom — ^money is 
not goodness. Give money its due, but let us not lie con- 
cerning it! Is not the tenure of money uncertain? "Cer- 
tainly riches take to themselves wings, and fly away as an 
eagle." Your conveyancer records your rights in property 
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thus, — " to have and to hold.^^ But he professes more than 
he accomplishes. He may convey to you the habendum, 
but he can secure nothing beyond. The tuggings of losses, 
unlooked-for expenses, and other unexpected occurrences of 
a similar nature — to say nothing about prodigality and 
oppression — frequently destroy the tenendum. And money 
has its drawbacks ! There is trouble in getting it, trouble 
in keeping it, trouble in using it, and vexation in parting 
from it. It promises more than it pays. It often dulls 
and defiles the best affections, and it has moral entangle- 
ments peculiar to itself. It binds one man to vanity, 
another to pride, and another to lust. It leads some to 
rebel against the appointments of Divine Providence, to 
forget God, to oppress their fellow-men ; and it is an in- 
strument of fearful mischief. The success of these entangle- 
ments is not indeed inevitable ; for we have Job rich and 
just, Abraham rich and strong in faith, Isaac rich and 
devout, David rich and obedient to God : but still money 
"hath cast down many wounded; yea, many strong men 
have been slain by it." 

Considering the discount which is inseparable from 
money — ^its uncertain tenure — its limited ministrations — 
we see that to stake our happiness on money is to abuse it ; 
it is to go to sea in a craft made of osiers, it is to build 
one's daily dwelling upon quicksand. "You must be a 
happy man, Mr. Eothschild," said a gentleman, who was 
sharing the hospitality of the first Baron Eothschild's 
home, and who was marking its superb appointments. 
"Happy! me happy!" was the reply. "What! happy 
when just as you are going to dine you have a letter placed 
in your hands, saying, * If you do not send me £500 I will 
blow your brains out!' Happy! me happy!" How true 
is it, " The sleep of the labouring man is sweet," but " the 
abundance of the rich will not suffer him to sleep." 
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Our opinions on any subject are justly confirmed when 
men of different character and pursuits agree in their testi- 
mony concerning it. Hear the author of 'Friends in 
Council,' — a man evidently living in a very different sphere 
from that which Eothschild filled. He says: — "It has 
often occurred to me to think how inappropriate is the 
eulogy of the moralist or the preacher on the life of the 
rich and powerful, when, for the sake of contrast, it is set 
up as if it were the height of human success, at least in 
the way in which it professes to succeed. Tou would 
think, to hear a preacher of this kind, that the lives of 
people in the upper classes were something really comfort- 
able and beautiM To me, on the contrary, since 

my first entrance into society, the life of those who are 
considered to be the most highly favoured by the God 
of this world has always appeared poor, mean, joyless, and, 
in some respects, even squalid.'' 

To make mDney the end of life, or to put it before health, 
life, mental culture, domestic happiness, good social in- 
fluence, or the common weal, is to lift it out of its sphere. 
But in order to expound this statement we must give 
another illustration of the abuse of money. 

4. Money is abused when pursued hy means that are evil in 
themselves or injurious in their effects^ cmd when it is so em- 
ployed as inevitably to inflict personal and social mischief. 

To get money by consecrating the whole of a ma/n^s time and 
energy to its pursuit is to get it by evil means. Is it not evil 
so to labour for the bread that perisheth as to exclude all 
opportunity of feeding the mind with the meat that en- 
dureth ? What is this but to starve the nobler part of 
human nature ? Is it not evil, by absences from home 
excessively prolonged in pursuit of money, to make a wife 
a widow and children fatherless while the husband and 
father yet lives ? Was such living together all that was 
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meant when to the question, " "Wilt thou have this woman 
to be thy wedded wife, to live together after G-od's ordinance 
in the honourable estate of marriage ?" the then pliant 
bridegroom said, " I will ?" The wives of many money- 
getters would be justified in returning to him who bound 
them in wedlock with the complaint : — " My husband hath 
left me to govern our house, to educate ottr children, to 
fight the battle of life alone : bid him therefore that he come 
and help me.*' Is it not evil to be living in society like a 
dislocated member of the body politic — a dead weight on 
the brotherhood of man ; or to be living on the community 
like the leech, whose incessant cry is, " Give, give ?" Is it 
not evil to be acting on the principle. Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die — when by sowing to the Spirit we 
might reap life everlasting ? Money is too smaU an end to 
justify such absorption and consecration. 

To sacrifice thefutu/re welfa/re of the spirit^ the cultivation 
of the mind, happiness, and character, to the gain of money, is 
to pursue it by evil means. " What is a man profited if he 
gain the whole world and lose his soul ? what can a man 
give in exchange for his soul ?" "A good name is rather 
to be chosen than great riches, and loving favour rather 
than silver and gold." " Happy is the man that findeth 
wisdom, and the man that getteth understanding. For the 
merchandise thereof is better than the merchandise of 
silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold." Because ex- 
cessive speculation of every kind, and the smallest amount 
of speculation of a certain class, involved such costly sacri- 
fices as we have named^ all risks of this character must be 
condemned. Great risks on small odds involve hard and 
incessant thought; ceaselessly employ the imagination; 
make a man's heart oscillate between objects of hope and 
objects of fear ; unduly elevate or depress him ; break his 
nights and excite his days. Hereby, too, life is often 
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shortened, and health irreparably broken; and, what is 
worse, temptations to fraud being multiplied, character is 
firequently destroyed. The graves of suicides, and the 
gallows of the malefactor, protest against the course of the 
speculator. And if any, prompted by the deceitfulness of 
evil, ask, — And what is speculation ? We reply, incurring 
such a risk as a man cannot encounter and at the same time 
obey the Divine caution — "Do thyself (not thy purse — 
thyself, thy body, thy spirit) no harm." 

To seek money hy tempting, receiving, and oppressing others, 
is to pt^stie it hy evil means. Into that philosophy of labour 
and wages which political economists discuss we cannot 
now enter. But there is a standard of remuneration far 
more sure, and more accessible. And we think this stan- 
dard should be lifted up — that the heads of commercial 
establishments need to have it exhibited to them. Let it 
be distinctly understood, however, that we are not about to 
exhibit a standard of remuneration to the employer, without 
respect to the services of the employes. There are men who, 
on account of their idleness, carelessness, and imprudence, 
are not worth their salt. And yet some of these men expect 
their employers to give them a liberal salary for their 
services. Justice excludes such from the remuneration 
which the diligent and active receive. Let the employed 
place themselves in the position of their employers, and 
yield such service as they would expect if they were 
principals and not subordinates. But to return to the 
standard of remuneration which the employers should 
recognise. Let us take a few supposititious cases. Say 
that a banking firm, consisting of four or five partners, 
divides as profit £50,000 a-year, and that a young man 
enters that house at twenty. He starts at £70 a-year. 
His income rises and rests — rises and rests until, if all 
has been well he reaches £200. And here at this £200, 
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unless death do some dreadful havoc in the establishment, 
that man may remain thirty years. He must find sureties ; 
he must to a certain extent be educated ; he must dress and 
behave like a gentleman ; he must live in decent style ; 
and he is under heavy responsibility. Now if he lived 
alone, this income might be sufficient to meet such expenses 
as he is supposed to have, although that is not the only 
consideration for his employers to entertain. But God has 
provided a help for him, and he is not so foolish as to try 
to stumble through life alone ; neither is he so ignorant of 
what true wealth is as to wish to be a married man without 
what inhuman advertisers sometimes call "incumbrance." 
Yet what will keep one will not support two; and what 
will support a man and his wife will not suffice for them 
and the contents of the cradle ; and what will feed the first- 
bom will not feed, and clothe, and educate, and place in 
business, some six or seven after-born. And we say. Is it 
right for men to amass wealth on a crushing system like 
this ? Lest, however, any should think our eye is directed 
to any particular case, take a firm of warehousemen — say 
they divide as profit some £30,000 a-year. And with the 
exception of the buyers, and head clerks, and leading sales- 
men, a young man may serve that firm as a salesman fifteen 
or twenty years, and unless he have more than average 
ability, his income will not reach £150. Take a retail 
establishment — say the firm divides £10,000 a-year ; and 
a young man going into that house after his apprentice- 
ship, in ten years rising to an income of £90. In each 
of these cases we suppose the employes to be serviceable to 
their firms. We must assume that they have served a firm 
ten, fifteen, twenty, or thirty years. The period of their 
service establishes their worth. Let it also be noticed, 
that we assume the firm to be prospering — to be amassing 
wealth. 
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Now what we say is this, that for commercial firms to 
amass wealth by a treatment of their employis which does 
not award them sufficient remuneration, and which gives 
them no participation in profits which they are the instru- 
ments of amassing, is to get it by evil means. And if the 
heads of such houses were to honour us with the inquiry — 
By what table are we to calculate the remuneration of those 
who serve us ? we should put before them this ready 
reckoner, — " As ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them.^* 

Would that the cases of oppression we have put were 
the worst in the land ! What must we say to " shirts by 
the thirty thousand made at twopence halfpenny each " — 
" to thirty thousand needlewomen working themselves 
swiftly to death " that their employers may make haste to 
be rich ? Hear what God says : — " Go to now, te eich 

HEN, WEEP AND HOWL EOB THE MISEBIES THAT SHALL COME 
XJPON TOIT." 

Among temptations and deceptions as a means of money- 
getting, LoTTEBiES stand prominent. Francis, quoting 
from the Beport of a Committee of the House of Commons, 
introduces the following statement : — " The foundation of 
the lottery is so radically vicious, that under no system can 
it become a source of gain and yet be divested of the evils 
and calamities of which it has proved so baneful a source. 
Idleness, dissipation, and poverty, are increased; sacred 
and confidential trusts are betrayed; domestic comfort is 
destroyed; madness often created; crimes subjecting the 
perpetrators to death are committed. No mode of raising 
money appears so burdensome, so pernicious, and so un- 
productive. No species of adventure is knovm where the 
chances are so great against the adventurers ; none where 
the infatuation is more powerful, lasting, and destructive. 
In the lower classes of society, the persons engaged are, 
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generally speaking, either immediately or ultimately 
tempted to their ruin ; and there is scarcely any condition 
of life so destitute and so abandoned, that its distresses 
have not been aggravated by this allurement to gaming." 

The history of wealth acquired on the principles of lot- 
teries, is in every aspect most unsatisfactory. 

It is to such abuses of money as these named that the 
Apostle Paul points when addressing Timothy. He said, 
— " The love of money is the root of all evil, which while 
some coveted after, they have erred from the faith, and 
pierced themselves through with many sorrows." An exami- 
nation of this language, and a reference to the context, 
shows that by love of money Paul meant an inordinate 
desire for it, and an undue estimate of it : such a desire 
for money as excludes contentment, as prompts men to 
force the season for obtaining it, to '* make haste to be rich;" 
such a desire as leads men to make money the thing 
odesired, the object coveted, the end to which they stretch 
forward ; such a desire as induces men to try to get money 
at all hazards ; and such an estimate of money as prompts 
them to make gold and godliness one. Now this we are 
told is the root of all evil — ^literally, Evils. It is the 
origin of all kinds of evil — of wickedness, misery, and mis- 
chief. Tell me the sins which this love of money has not 
occasioned. Does it not lead to lying, theft, injustice, 
false witness. Oppression, murder, and that most horrible 
of all horrible things — iKS sale of a womarCa virtue ? Oh, 
what can be the feelings of those young men — of men, 
whether young or old, who sustain this hellish barter? 
Of all abuses of money this perhaps is the worst. 

And whose powers of description can do justice to the 
miseries which love of money has created ? Multitudes have 
been hereby pierced — stabbed through and through — 
with many sorrows. Within men, this hell-bom passion 
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has awakened maddening disappointment and cruel re- 
xnoTse ; it has brought to the veiy core of their heart a 
gnawing worm, and has filled their spirit with consuming 
fire ; and extemallj this love of money has induced poverty, 
ignominy, and death. Some, surrounded by religious ad- 
yantages, have hereby had their conscience seared ; others, 
with godly convictions, have hereby stultified their religious 
Imowledge. Men, fitted to bless their generation, have 
hereby become tempters of their fellow-men ; and not a 
few who have made a profession of Christianity have by 
this love of money become apostates. History and bio- 
graphy, both inspired and uninspired, supply unnumbered 
examples of the evil of the inordinate love of money. 
Balaam and Achan, Gehazi and Judas, Ananias and 
Demas, are but a type of a class the numerical extent 
of which presents a most fearful spectacle. But enough 
has been said of the abuse of money, and of the evil means 
by which men seek to obtain money. It must be quite 
clear that to hoard money — ^to make the possession of it a 
prominent social bond — ^to sacrifice superior interests to it, 
and to pursue it through evil ways, is to prostitute it on 
the one hand and to idolise it on the other. To young 
men disposed so to abuse money we again address the 
Bible caution : — " The love of money is the root of all evil, 
which while some have coveted after, they have erred from 
the fisuth, and pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows." 

Our hope for this country is, that the abuses of money 
are on the decline. The prime minister does not now 
bribe his supporters with bank-notes in table napkins at 
ministerial dinners. Incomes, varying from ^00 to £800, 
are not now given to memliers of the Senate for supporting 
a j)arty. Government contractors do not now receive 
£17,000 and £30,000 above the trade price of the com- 
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modities they supply ; neither can they escape with supply- 
ing hundreds of tons of goods less than they agreed to 
deliver. If five millions were now raised for the Exche- 
quer, it would not diminish in its way some two millions 
and a half. Eorced loans and miscalled benevolences 
could not now be attempted. A Tulip Mania could not be 
quickly raised. Hospitals are now created on a better 
foundation than seamen's tickets. Charitable corporations 
and South Sea Bubbles find it harder to live. Unbought 
votes in our Senate are now common. The Stock Ex- 
change contains animals of closer affinity with the human 
kind than bulls, and bears, and lame ducks. Prancis 
Baily is the intellectual ancestor of an increasing few, who 
relieve and sanctify the pursuits of business by science, 
and who obtain leisure and resources for the pursuit of 
science by the results of business. Individuals who have 
become gods by their dishonesty are made, when their 
iniquity is discovered, to die from society as degraded men. 
Books have a wider sale. Early closing is on the increase. 
Wages, in some branches of employment, are on the rise. 
Thomas G-ray, could he live again, would not die unrewarded. 
Book Societies, with Literary and Scientific Institutions, 
multiply. And ministers of religion in their teaching bear 
more on commercial matters. Among men of business 
there is more thought about health and intellectual culture, 
and there is more regard to character and to right prin- 
ciple, than there was some fifty or even thirty years ago. 

All these circumstances are good omens. We say 
" omens." We are not content with the present ; but we 
are hopeful toward the future, and the present is a portion 
of the basis of our hope. Money still oscillates between 
abuses of opposite kinds, but the arc its abuses describe is 
becoming daily less, and we expect to see money rest in 
the centre of its proper and legitimate service. The prin- 
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ciples we have advocated are now held by many, and will, 
we believe, be increasingly adopted, advanced, and extended, 
until the leaven now in the meal shall leaven the whole 
lump. 

We do not, however, look for the advent of prophets and 
seers, of true priests and godlike souls, to preach some 
new truths as the means of bringing in the right use of 
money. We have had, in historj, example, experience. 
Christian institutions, and other divine voices, the Apostles 
and Prophets ; and we look for the recognition in conduct 
of the OLD truths they have taught. Their moral glory has 
been revealed, and we expect that ultimately all flesh will 
see it together. The right use of money will not be a 
social creation from without, but a growth from within. 
Yet if he would help forward " this good time coming," the 
Christian may take a hint from the moneyers of Greece 
and Some. The Eoman Mint adjoined the Temple ; and 
the coinage of Greece bore religious emblems; both circum- 
stances signifying that the principles of the Temple are to 
be carried into exchange ; that exchange may look to 
the Temple for the upholding of its integrity, and for the 
spirit of diligence, prudence, and zeal — ^that in using money 
men should be reminded not only of what is due to 
CsBsar, but of what is due to God — and that, instead of 
separating money and religion, giving money its sphere 
and religion its sphere ; religion, like the sun of our 
planetary system, should fix money in its orbit, command 
its revolutions, make it fruitful, and cause the otherwise 
dead ore of earth to shine with a brilliancy that heaven 
only can supply. 

Let us make money, so far as our conduct can secure it, 
a planet in that system to which religion is the sun. This 
will hasten forward the good time of which we have spoken. 
That time will come, whether we aid its advent or whether 
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we are indifferent to its dawning ; but it will be a double 
good to behold its brightness, and to have ministered to its 
approach : — 

" There is a fount about to stream. 
There is a light about to beam. 
There is a warmth about to flow. 
There is a flower about to blow. 
There is a midnight blackness changing 

Into gray : 
Men of thought and men of action. 
Clear the way ! 
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Aid the dawning, tongue and pen ; 
Aid it, hopes of honest men; 
Aid it, paper ; aid it type ; 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe, — 
And our earnest must not slacken 

Into play : 
Men of thought and men of action. 

Clear the way ! 
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THE INSTINCTS OF INDUSTRY. 



The Earth is a vast Magazine of Material, and Man 
is an Artizan placed in the midst of these stores to discover 
their uses and to appropriate them. This is not the onl^ 
end for which man was created and located on this planet 
— ^it is not the chief end — but it is one of the important 
objects of our terrestrial life — and an object which sustains 
intimate relations with every other end of our being ; even 
with the chiefl 

Gk>d made the earth before He created man. The factory 
was built and the materials for labour were collected, before 
the human artificer was brought into being. The very 
introduction of such a creature to such a world reveals the 
Divine intention concerning him. Goethe, in his 'Like 
and Like,* expresses this idea with much sweetness — 

" A little flower bell 
Was sprang from the earth ; 
Early spring welcomed 
The lovely birth : 
Then settled a bee there. 
Sipping 80 sweet, — 
Sure the one for the other 
Was made most meet," 

Han is not the Jlrst industrial tenant of this globe. The 
Ant provided meat before Cain tilled the ground. The 
Beaver constructed a dam before Abel formed a sheepfold. 
Birds built their nests before Jabal pitched a tent. The 
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Bee wrought in wax before Tubal Cain wrought in iron. 
Music was in the woods before Jubal strung a harp or 
designed an organ. 

But although Man is not the first-bom of the working 
creation, he is the chief of them in skill, and his strength is 
of the highest kind. The human hands — the organs of 
human speech — the comparative length of human life — the 
social tendencies of Man — are all endowments which, 
apart from superiority of mind, give him immense advan- 
tage over all other working animals. But when to these 
superiorities we add his power of looking into causes and 
of discerning consequences— of calling up precedents from 
the past and of deriving motives from the future — of 
searching for and pursuing the true, and the beautiful, and 
the good — when we consider that man is essentially specu- 
lative, and progressive, and religious, — we see how deep 
and vdde is the source of his superiority over the other 
working animals who share with him this Earth. 

Besides constructing the factory, filling it with material, 
creating the human workman, and introducing him to the 
, scene of labour, the Creator does little to assist human toil. 
The Bee and the Beaver wrought perfectly at the first, as far, 
at least, as we can determine from history and observation. 
But testimony and experience show that men advance from 
foolish things to wise, from weak things to mighty, from 
base things to glorious, from things that are not to things 
that are. What is the exact nature of that gift bestowed by 
the Creator on those animals which work perfectly apart 
from imitation, instruction, or experience we do not know. 
But we do know that man is not endowed with it to the 
same extent. His ability to labour with advantage is a 
growth, No inspiration of the Almighty imparts the know- 
ledge of particular arts. Man commences his labours 
devoid of experience. He has not — as Plato would have 
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it — lived in another sphere and come to this earth with the 
knowledge gained during his pre-existence. Our earliest 
ancestors found no superior creatures here to whom they 
could be pupils, and from whom they could fully learn the 
uses of the riches of the earth. Qod evidently intended 
that man should be self-taught. Having made us capable 
of discovering hidden uses and of adapting rude substances, 
God will not show us what He has made us able to find out ; 
neither will He shape for us what He has given us power 
to mould. As when Jesus Christ raised Jairus* daughter. 
He commanded her friends to give her something to eat, 
working no miracle to feed her, because this her friends 
could do ; but putting forth Divine power to restore her to 
life, because this her kindred could not effect. As when 
He provided by miracle wine for the marriage feast. He 
commanded the servants to fill the water-pots with water ; 
and as on the same principle when the Son of G-od raised 
Lazarus, He made others remove the grave-stone and unbind 
the grave-clothes, so God, of whom Jesus Christ was the 
expressed image, will not do for man what He has made 
man capable of doing for himself. "We believe that this 
was as much the law of Paradise as it now is the law of 
man's state after the Expulsion from Eden. 

But while Divine Providence does not so qualify man for 
work in the direct way in which it has qualified inferior 
creatures, still God has made us with faculties and with 
wants, and by making labour necessary, moves men to 
employ their powers. Our necessities demand the exercise 
of our powers, and our powers are restless to meet our 
necessities. And as ou/r faculties are superior to the facul- 
ties of other terrestrial creatures — so our wants are more 
numerous and more intense than theirs. Instead, then, of 
enabling man to meet these wants perfectly and at once, 
the Creator ordains that he shall so feel their pressure that 
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his faculties shall be progressivelj developed; while his 
wants are hereby more and more abundantly met. 

One charge given to man at his creation was this — 
Subdue the EcMrth, And the changes which the introduction 
of evil has involved do not annul this commission. God's 
mandate stiU is — Subdue the JEarth, Human sinfulness may 
involve inferior intuition, duller instincts, a feebler hapd, 
and an evil eye; still, Qod's voice to man is — Subdue the 
Earth; with your sweating brow, and aching limbs, and 
fevered brain — Subdue the JEarth, 

Unless Man work many of his wants will remain unmet^ 
and numerous desires will be ungratified ; there will be riches 
around him unpossewed, and powers within him unemployed. 
Instead of being the true lord of a real kingdom, he will have 
but the shadow of a throne. The poet Thompson having 
described the indolent savage as naked, helpless, and comfort- 
less, spending his days in heaviness and darkness, sings :- 

** Industry approached. 
And roused him from his miserable sloth. 
His faculties unfolded ; pointed out 
Where lavish nature the directing hand 
Of art demanded ; showed him how to raise 
His feeble force by the mechanic powers ; 
To dig the mineral from the vaulted earth ; 
On what to turn the piercing rage of fire. 
On what the torrent, and the gather*d blast ; 
Gave the tall, ancient forest to his axe. 
Taught him to chip the wood and hew the stone 
mi, by degrees, the finished fabric rose ; 
Tore from his limbs the blood-polluted fiir. 
And wrapt him in the woolly vestment warm ; — 
Nor stopt at barren, bare necessity. 
But, still advancing bolder, led him on 
To pomp, to pleasure, elegance, and grace ; 
And, breathing high ambition through his soul. 
Set science, wisdom, glory in his view. 
And bade him be the lord of all bdow.'' 
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If, then, we be faithful to our constitution, true to our 
drcumstances, and obedient to the mandate of the Creator, 
we shall endeavour so to employ and dispose of the riches 
of the Earth as that they may best minister to our comfort 
and advantage. Thit U Art, Nature is the Earth as Ood 
left it. Art is the Earth as man moulds it and governs 
it. Lord Bacon defines Art as the '' proper disposal of the 
things of Nature by human thought and experience so as to 
flihswer the several purposes of mankind." 

In subduing the Earth men may either be dull or ener- 
getic, fitful or assiduous, slothful or diligent : they may 
work with divided powers, or they may toil with their whole 
might. Earnestness — ^whole-heartedness and steadiness in 
kCbour — is Induitry, 

While Man toils with his whole might, the inclination to 
effort iilstead of being exhausted will be strengthened ; he 
will forget what is behind and will reach forth to that which 
is before ; and in doing this, as the labourer presses toward 
the goal for the prizes of Industry, he will see more than 
he is looking for, he will do more than he has delibe- 
rated upon, he will attain to objects the possession of which 
he has not contemplated. This is what we mean by The 
IsMtincts of Industry, 

The word instinct is applied by philosophers to animals 
with different significations. Sidney Smith writes — "Ac- 
tions performed with a view to a certain end are rational. 
Actions performed without the spontaneity of the agent are 
automatic. Actions regularly performed without a view to 
the consequences they produce are instinctive." According 
to this definition of instinct the lower animals may be said 
to be moved rather than to move, to be acted upon rather 
than to act, to proceed from an outward infiuence, of the 
nature of which they are ignorant and the end of which 
they neither see nor appreciate, and neither from choice nor 
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from reason. Thus the Bee constructs its hexagonal cell, 
and the Beaver its dam and plastered house, the Bird its 
warmly-lined nest, and the "Wasp its food-furnished hole, not 
because these creatures see the reason for their work, but 
because they are moved thereto by some state of their 
animal constitution. We cannot here discuss the interest- 
ing subject of the instinct of lower animals, but we may say, 
in passing, that we incline to award to the lower animals 
the rudiments of the human mind, and to attribute to man 
a measure of the instinct which belongs to the lower 
animals. Both act instinctively, but in man the power of 
instinct is but feeble, and soon supplanted by experience 
and reason. Eew subjects have in discussion so exhibited 
the prejudice, the haste, and the vanity of men as the com- 
parative faculties of men and beasts. 

Industry is instinctive. Technically instinctive, for it 
sometimes acts without the motive derived from a complete 
view of results. And generally instinctive, for there are 
natural tendencies of Industry ; and these often carry men 
beyond what they see, and whither if they foresaw they would 
not be prepared to go. 

Although we have not met with any work directly bearing 
on the present subject, we have found references to the 
topic in several authors. Beckmann, in his 'History of 
Inventions,' writing of the Stocking Loom, says — " It was 
not a matter of accident, like most of the great discoveries." 
Lord Kames, in his 'Sketches of the History of Man,' 
writes — " More Arts have been invented hy accident than by 
investigation." Herschell, in his * Discourse on the Study 
of Natural Philosophy,' remarks — " In speculating on the 
future prospects of Physical Science, we should not be 
justified in leaving out of consideration the probability, or 
rather certainty of the occasional occurrence of those happy 
accidents which have had so powerful an influence on the 
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past— occasions where a fortunate combination opportunely 
noticed may admit us in an instant to the knowledge of 
principles of which no suspicion might occur but for some 
casual notice." The late Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce for France — ^M. Charles Dupin — addressing his 
countrymen on the approach of the first Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations, said — " No living being is entitled 
to claim perfection for the Arts useful to man. They are 
progressive in their very nature, and often when they are 
thought to be carried to the very highest point of excellence, 
an uneapected discovery opens to them anew career." Mac- 
Culloch, in his 'Industrial History of Free Nations,* 
writes — " The instincts of Industry are wise and inventive, 
and seldom, when left free to act, fail of discovering the 
right way of attaining rightful ends." 

In all these quotations our subject is touched. But where 
some of these writers put "accident" we should use 
instinct. Moreover, we should qualify such words as " un- 
expected discovery," for we hold that Industry has natural 
tendencies which, under the blessing of Divine Providence, 
account for all its present products, and which will secure 
fruits and results far beyond all present calculation. A 
diligent man makes an unexpected discovery. In describing 
it he calls it a " happy hit." Others say — " He fell upon 
it." He says — " It struck me." But the fact is, nothing 
struck him. On the contrary, he, striking on every hand 
with the rod of Industry, at length struck what he thought 
was rock dry to the core, but what God has made a strong 
cistern ; and that rock being smitten by the leadings of his 
industrial instincts, the long-needed waters gushed out. 

It will be observed that while we do not exclude from our 
present use of the word Instincts, the signification it holds 
when* in accordance with the definition of Sidney Smith, it 
is applied to the Lower Animals we use it also to embrace a 
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much wider meaning. The word, according to its etymon, 
means motions and tendencies, whether without reason or 
guided by reason; and it is in the sense of natural and 
necessary tendencies that we now apply the word. Industry 
has nothing automatic about it. It creates automata, but is 
not itself an automaton. Human industry is, of course, 
rational, inasmuch as it performs many actions with a view 
to its end. But we shall see that, beside being rational,, 
industry is also both in the particular and general sense 
instinctive. To these instincts we are about to look. 

Not must we fail to remark, that on this occasion we 
confine industry to what are generally called The Useful Arts, 
Not that the word necessarily represents only those things 
that are confined to this sphere. If by " Industry " we 
mean assiduity and diligence (and that is the import of the 
word) — then we find it in many a sphere beyond that of the 
arts useful to man. It lives and moves in the sphere just 
above that we are about to contemplate. Is not industry 
in the Mne Arts ? Tell me not that it is G-enius as sepa- 
rated from Industry that can make marble breathe, and 
canvas speak, and stones bend with the grace of flowers. 
The Sculptor and the Painter conceive by genius ; but they 
can only adequately express their conceptions by Industry. 
Marble does not yield at the mere presence of Phidias ; nor 
does the canvas glow at the mere face of Eaphael or Claude. 
There is Industry in the Fine Arts. Nor can we name a 
department of Science in which progress can be made with- 
out diligence and assiduity. If we may point to living men 
we ask, — Is it by intuition that Faraday is so sublimely 
acquainted with electricity, Brande with inorganic che- 
mistry, Lyell with geology, Owen with animal physiology, 
and the Merchant Astronomer, Lassell, with the wonders 
of the Heavens ? Look at the men — by their physiognomy 
you will declare them hard-working men. And where do 
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7<m see eminence without toil? Certain poets maj be 
named as exceptions. But Milton was industrious, and 
Handel — Bacon too, and Locke. We might speak of the 
Industry of Politics, for there have been men who in our 
House of Commons have worked as hard as any mechanic 
at his bench or artizan in a mill. And there live some 
such men now. And does not Industry move in spheres 
of Benevolence? Consider John Howard and Elizabeth 
Fry — the one in the Beformation of Prisons, and the other 
in the Beformation of the Prisoner! Bemember Carey, 
and Morrison, and John Williams — Carey the Indian 
Scholar and Evangelist — Morrison the Chinese Scholar 

' and Evangelist — and "Williams the founder of the Useful 
Arts, as well as the Apostle of Beligion in the South Sea 

' Idaads ! 

From the Missionary Enterprise, from the Christian Church, 

'from Science and from Literature, from Politics and from 

- Philanthropy, and fVom the Fine Arts, we could draw illus- 

- tiious examples of Industry, and copious illustrations of its 
instincts. Much might be said even of the Industry of 

' Evil. But we will now confine ourselves to those Arts 
' which relate to Food and to Fuel, to Clothing, to Dwellings, 

and to Travelling, to the use of Minerals, Chemicals, and 
* Metals in providing for the common wants of men. We 

do not intend to touch upon that wide and interesting sub- 
' ject, the history of the Useful Arts, and we shall do little 

more than give a few hints and suggestions on the points 
' which we shall exhibit. 

The sympathy of the reader with our remarks will 

- depend greatly upon his apprehension of our meaning in 
'the use of the word IirnrsTEV. We do not intend mere 
' work-^but hard work — doing what we do with our might. 

In the early life of William Hutton of Birmingham (him- 
self a notable example of diligence), an incident occuired 
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which will serve as an illustration. When a poor appren- 
tice at Nottingham, he happened to hear a lad playing on 
a bell-harp. The sound of that instrument opened an ear 
for music that hitherto had been stopped. Music became 
his study, and without tutor, or books, or friends to assist 
him, he learned to play on the instrument which had 
awakened his dormant sense of the musical : his great 
encouragement being a couplet he had seen in an old spell- 
ing-book — 



Despair of nothing that yon would attain. 
Unwearied diligence your point will gain." 



The bell-harp, however, did not long content him. He 
borrowed a dulcimer, made one by it, and learned to play 
upon it. Now in the construction of this dulcimer he had 
neither fit materials nor proper tools, and he had no money 
to procure any. He had, however, an old and large trunk 
— this he pulled to pieces and therefrom obtained materials. 
And with a pocket knife, the hammer, key, and pliers of 
his stocking frame, and a two-pronged fork, minus one Hmb, 
he made a dulcimer, and soon learned to play upon it with 
ease. But a young man, an apprentice to a baker, hearing 
Hutton play, purchased this home-made dulcimer, and upon 
the maker's offering his assistance in tuning the instru- 
ment, or in teaching the young man to play, he replied : 
" Oh, no ; there's not a doubt but I shall do." And to 
some extent he succeeded. For. when Hutton met him 
again, and inquired about his success, the reply was : 
" Oh, rarely well : I can play part of * Over the hills and 
far away.' " But mark the sequel. The next meeting pro- 
duced the same question, and the reply was this : " Oh, 
hang that music — I could not make it demand it provoked 
me so much, that I took a broomstick and whacked the 
strings till I broke them — then knocked the body to pieces 
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and burned it in the oven." In the contrast of William 
Hutton with the young man who bought his dulcimer, you 
will see what we mean by Industry. Indolence breaks the 
dulcimer and bums it. Industry constructs a dulcimer out 
of an old trunk. 



IiET us NOW INQTJIBE INTO THE INSTINCTS OB NATUBAL 

TENDENCIES OP INDUSTBT. 

Industry develops and improves the human faculties in their 
relation to Labour, It opens wide the eye and makes it keen. 
Thus Bertholet is said to have discovered the bleaching 
property of oxy-muriatic acid, and thereby to have consider- 
ably shortened the process of bleaching, by observing that 
the cork of the phial in which he had put some of that acid 
had been whitened thereby. A soap-manufacturer observes 
a corrosion of his copper boiler for which he cannot account. 
He obtains the analysis of a skilful chemist, and by that 
analysis Iodine is discovered. This element is then traced 
to sea-plants, to sea- water, to salt-mines, and salt-springs ; 
and particularly to sponge. Dr. Coindet, of Geneva, now 
remembers that burnt sponge is an old remedy for a fear- 
ful disease. He tries Iodine on that horrible disorder, and 
finds it an almost perfect specific. Thus Industry promotes 
observation and penetration. The greater the industry, 
the stronger and keener the eye. The eyes among the 
spindles are more open than the eyes among the plou^Jis. 
But aU the world over Industry doffs the nap, and puts on 
the wide-awake. To make the dull eab quick of hearing is 
another tendency of Industry. The iadustrious man will 
take a hint from anybody and from anything. Hence Talus 
having found the jaw-bone of a snake, and employed it to cut 
through a piece of wood, was taught to form that iron instru- 
ment which we know as the Saw. And Drawing was invented 
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by Saunas of Samoa accidentally etching out a horse from 
his shadow in the sun. Painting and Images had a similar 
origin. And does not Industry move men^s tongues ? The 
industrious inquire — they lose nothing through lack of 
asking. At the commencement of the eighteenth century 
the Italians had exclusively the art of silk-throwing. John 
Lombe, a spirited and intelligent mechanic, travels to Italy 
to discover the secret. And at the imminent hazard of his 
life he asks and questions and inquires until he becomes 
acquainted with the art, brings it to England, and esta- 
blishes it here. Industry stretches forth the hand and imparts 
sioiftness to the foot. The dQigent reach after and expect. 
They so run as to obtain. Until the beginning of the sixth 
century silk-rearing was unknown to Europe. Two Persian 
monks went as missionaries to China. There they saw the 
production of silk from the silk-worm. They learn the 
manual arts employed in making up the material; and 
when their information is complete, they return to the 
"West, proceed to Constantinople, lay their information be- 
fore the Emperor Justinian, return at his bidding to China, 
obtain silk-worms' eggs, conceal them in a hollow cane, 
convey them safely to Constantinople, hatch them, rear the 
worms, obtain silk, convert it into thread, and thus lay the 
foundation of silk-manufacture in Europe; these worms 
being the progenitors of the worms which now enrich Italy, 
Southern France, and Turkey. Industry is ever reaching 
after and ever pursuing. Nor are these the only tendencies 
of Industry — it strengthens both the head and the heabt. 
" The character of a true philosopher," says one who can 
write subjectively on this subject, " is to hope all things 
not impossible, and to believe all things not unreasonable." 
Industry tends to form a similar character — a character 
that will endure privation, persevere under discouragement, 
struggle with difficulties, conquer obstacles, and endure 
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shame. Giklileo can bear to hear his pendulum called in 
mockery a swing-swang. The first saw-mill in England, 
erected 1768, was pulled down by a mob ; but James Stans- 
field, who had learned in Holland and Norway their value, 
had the spirit to put up another. The earthquake at 
Bhodes laid that magnificent city in ruins. Neighbouring 
cities proffered help : for the fulfilment of these promises, 
however, the Ehodians did not wait. It has been said of 
them, " Like brave and wise men they wasted no time in 
lamentations or despondency, but forthwith set about re- 
pairing the damage that had been done to their once busy 
docks and wharfs. The earth and sea were moved ; but 
their free industrial spirit was not broken, and they probably 
knew that those are most likely to get help who are the 
most ready to help themselves." 

Such is the effect of Industry on the human faculties. It 
makes sleep light and toil heavy, dreams frequent and 
thought wakeful. It causes the pulse to throb and the 
heart to beat. It strengthens the sinews and braces the 
nerves. It increases the muscles, and makes supple the 
limbs. It preserves the vigour of the prime of life, and 
puts decrepitude far away. It makes doing nothing intoler- 
able, and renders enterprise and adventure essential to life ; 
and while the powers of some men perish because self- 
consumed. Industry, by an invariable re-action, imparts 
to the whole man an indomitable, healthful, and living 
energy. 

The moral effect of Industry is also good. It promotes 
self-respect and self-reliance. It drives away a mean 
dependence upon circumstances and upon our fellow-men, 
and protects us from that morbid self-distrust and contempt 
which are to a man's spirit what the softening of the human 
brain is to the human body. What a man can do is his 
kingdom^ Working he reigns. 

e2 
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Industry has tendencies beyond its effect on the indi- 
vidual man. Let us now observe these. 

8ee how Industry/ tends to substitute the dieectiob" of lahou/r 
for its actual performance. Fingers were made before tools, 
but tools are subsequently formed to do the work of fingers ; 
and the fingers at length decline even to direct the tools. 
Machinery and steam are made to do the work of the human 
hand. The shepherd does his work chiefly by his dog. 
And industry employs powers and processes of nature to 
accomplish what otherwise must be performed by the limbs 
of men. The wife of the patriarch Abram, when showing 
hospitality to the three illustrious strangers who visited 
them on the plains of Mamre, ground with her own hands 
the meal, kneaded it, and made cakes on the hearth. Not 
many miles from London you may see steam power grind 
com, fill the troughs with flour, mix the flour, knead the 
dough, flatten it into layers, cut these into hexagonal pieces, 
stamp each piece, and complete the biscuit to the floor of 
the oven. In Her Majesty's Victualling Office at Deptford, 
eight thousand tons, or one hundred millions of biscuits, 
are made annually by steam. Of the wise woman described 
by Solomon it is said, " She seeketh wool and flax, and 
worketh willingly with her hands. She layeth her hands to 
the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff." And contrast- 
ing this ancient flax-manufacture with the present manu- 
facture of cotton, we see that, instead of distaff and spindle, 
as formerly, now iron fingers, teeth, and wheels, moving 
with exhaustless energy and devouring speed, open the cot- 
ton, clean it, spread it, card it, draw it, rove it, spin it, wind 
it, warp it, dress it, and weave it. A steam-engine of one- 
himdred horse power has the strength of 880 men, and is 
sufficient to give rapid motion to 50,000 spindles for spin- 
ning fine cotton threads, each spindle forming a separate 
thread, and producing a mile and a quarter of thread in 
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twelve hours. So that 60,000 spindles produce in twelve 
hours 62,500 miles of thread — more than enough to go 
two and a half times round the globe. And as 750 people 
are enough to superintend these 50,000 spindles, as much 
thread can be spun by these 750 people, through machinery 
and steam power, as could be spun by 200,000 persons 
without this power — that is, one pair of hands is hereby 
made equal to 266. 

But the following is a yet more notable tendency of Industry 
to subdue all things to itself In accomplishing this you will 
observe, that Industry counts nothing common or unclea/n. It 
gathers up fragments and suffers nothing to be lost. This 
is literally true in paper-manufacture. Here cotton and 
linen rags are employed. So that after these fabrics have 
served us as garments, they are in their refuse state con- 
verted to a most important purpose. Nor is the English 
paper-maker contented with the rags of England; he imports 
German and Italian tatters, and would gladly pay for the 
rags of Erance, Holland, Belgium, and Spain, were not the 
ports of those countries closed against him. We have 
already seen that the lees of a soap-boiler supply us with a 
most valuable medicine; and it is well known that the 
stomach of a calf converts milk into cheese. The agri- 
culturist improves his land with soap-boilers' waste, 
bone dust, ashes of consumed vegetables, drainage of 
houses, and refuse of all kinds ; and the dung of a South 
American bird has become a most important article of 
commerce. Industry stoops to conquer. This suggests 
another example of the subjugating tendency of Industry — 
it inclines — 

To exhaust the Materials orb which it worJcs, An illustration 
may be taken from among people whose industrial instincts 
are not strong. The Cocoa Palm tree (not that whence we 
derive Cocoa and Chocolate) is indigenous to Asia. Of this 
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tree it is said: "The uses are almost incalculably numerous. 
The roots are masticated, gutters and posts are made 
of the wood, the young buds form a delicate vegetable, the 
leaves are manufactured into baskets, lanterns, books, and 
numerous other articles, the midrib of the leaves forms oars, 
the bruised end of a leaf forms a brush, the juice of the 
stem yields palm wine, and afterwards an ardent spirit, the 
farinaceous matter in the stem is a substitute for sago, the 
sap yields a dark-coloured sugar, this sugar mixed with 
lime forms a powerful cement, the fruit of the nut is a 
wholesome food, and its milk a cooling beverage, the coir 
or fibrous covering to the nut makes excellent cordage, the 
shell is formed into drinking-vessels, and the solid matter 
contained within the shell yields excellent oil for lamps 
and for medicines." This is an illustration of Industry 
making every part of a natural product serve some useful 
purpose. And numerous counterparts may be found. Bat 
besides this. Industry procures from objects as wholes a 
most varied service. Com, for example, is not merely 
made to supply varieties of bread, but varieties of drinks ; 
and after it has served the purpose of the brewer and 
distiller, the grains are employed to feed cattle. " Peat- 
bog is a superficial stratum of vegetable matter, which at 
different depths is undergoing, or has undergone, various 
stages of change and decomposition." " In Ireland alone, 
one tenth of the surface is peat-bog.'* And from this peat- 
bog most valuable products may be gained. These are said 
to be (beside charcoal) the following : — 

1. Sulphate of Ammonia' — valuable as Manure, and sale- 
able at £12 per ton. 

2. Acetate of Lime — used largely by Calico Printers, and 
saleable at £14 per ton. 

3. Pyroligneous Spirit — used by hatters, varnishers, and 
for lamps, saleable at 5*. per gallon. 
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4. Naphtha for dissolving Caoutchouc, illuminating, var- 
nishing, <&c., saleable at Is. per gallon. 

5. The heavy and more fixed oils, saleable for various 
purposes, at Is. per gallon. And 

6. Farafiine, blended with other fatty bodies, used in the 
manu&cture of candles ; it is said the greatest candlemaker 
in the world has offered Is, per pound for any quantity of it 
that can be produced. 

Such are the products and educts of peat ; and there are 
men of noble Christian enterprise endeavouring from the 
Irish peat to raise these articles of commerce, and thereby 
to elevate that wretched land ; to lift Ireland out of its 
social mire by means of its natural bogs will indeed be a 
victory. May Qod speed the attempt. 

Thus Industry labours to get out of all the objects over 
which it has any power the greatest amount of product 
which those objects will yield. It abides in every province 
until it is subdued. Indtistry waits to conquer ; its tactics are 
pliable. 

Industry has great facility of adaptation. It will employ 
any process of nature as it is, or it will hasten that process 
or arrest it. It will use the riches of the earth as they are, 
or will convert them to its purposes. Moreover, Industry 
will, as we have seen, take a hint from any quarter, will 
accept any amount or instalment of service, and refuses not 
to learn from any teacher. Let us take one or two examples. 
Over some deep fissures in different mountainous districts, 
and especially in the Andes, there are natural bridges, 
formed by the accidental junction of rude stones in their 
fall down the chasms ; and it is supposed that these natural 
bridges suggested the idea of an arched stone bridge. This 
supposition is very likely to be true. Nor have we less 
reason to receive the substance of the legendary account of 
the origin of GHass. As the story goes — a merchant-vessel 
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laden witt nitre was driven ashore on the coast of Palestine, 
at a place where the shore is composed of smooth sand, and 
the sailors, in the absence of stone, place their cooking- 
vessels on pieces of nitre. The fire melts the nitre, which, 
becoming incorporated with the sand, forms a stream of 
liquid glass. The industrious Phenicians, observing the 
useful qualities of this new material, establish a glass-manu- 
facture. Does every fringe-manufacturer know that the 
products of his art were suggested by the ragged edges of 
stuffs being tied into bunches to prevent further unravel- 
ling? Tell this, ye drapers, to the ladies who waste so 
much of your precious time in matching a fringe and a silk. 
And yet further, to show how pliable is Industry, I may 
remind you that while the baker does not wait for the 
spontaneous fermentation of his dough, but hastens it with 
leaven, the cane-sugar grower arrests, by the application of 
heat, the same process in the juice of the cane, by which it 
would become acid. The " fulling-stocks" of the woollen 
manufacturer are adapted to i}iQ felting properties of wool, 
but the " spinning-jenny" to the separate fibres of cotton. In 
Agriculture we observe draining or irrigation, high or low 
cultivation, according to the nature of the soil. And thus 
the helm of the vessel which Industry commands is seen 
constantly in motion, the type that Industry employs is 
moveable and not stereotyped, and the children of Industry 
are not alike even in outward appearance, as the soldiers of 
the same regiment, but have a different outward manifesta- 
tion, according to their works. One reason that industry 
has made spinning-jennies is, that man may be less uni- 
form and monotonous than mere machines. And farther, 
while Industry can economise even to getting paper from 
rags, and bread from bones and sawdust, it can also sow 
broadcast its capital, as when it invests millions in the con- 
struction and sustenance of railways. It is a principle in 
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nature that Death is the beginning of new life. In creation 
nothing perishes ; but what appears to perish merely changes 
its form of existence. Now, Invention often appears to 
destroy Industry, and this is the old objection against 
Machinery : but it is like a real Christian's dread of dying — 
as inconsistent as unfounded. According to the Christian 
.system its disciples must die in order to live. Why, then, 
should a Christian fear to die ? And in harmony with the 
genius of Industry, its particular embodiments must melt 
in order that itself may survive. The transition may be 
painful, as when the moulting eagle strikes off its old beak 
against the rock ; but the result will be glorious, as when 
the king of birds, through that very moulting process, re- 
news his youth. The History of Industry continually testi- 
fies to the principle that death is the beginning of new life, 
and many of its forms have died while giving birth to 
nobler manifestations of Industrial strength. The spinning- 
wheel has ceased for the spinning-jenny, and the shuttle of 
the hand-loom for the power-loom. The scribe has died 
for the printer, and the coach has gone off the road for the 
rail. The oil-lamp has been put out that the gas may be 
lighted, and the saw-pit has been filled up for the saw-mill. 
Indolence and ignorance repudiate these changes : Industry 
courts them and makes them effective. Not that Industry 
is wayward and fickle. It has been said that Huber was a 
great bee ; Euclid, a great line ; and Newton, a great fiuxion. 
And we may add, John Lombe was the personification of a 
silk-mill ; Jacquard, of a weaving machine ; Cartwright, of a 
power-loom ; James Watt, of a steam-engine ; Stephenson, 
of a railway ; Brunei, of a tunnel ; Eosse, of a telescope ; 
and Faraday, of electricity. The spirit of Industry can be 
fixed, and it can roam ; it can possess a butterfly or a bee, 
a spider or an ant, a worm or a beaver. 
The Process of BleacJiing would show that Industry some- 
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times hastens to conquer. Sixty years ago it was customary 
to send linen, manufactured in England, to Holland to be 
bleached. And so slow was the process, that cloth sent 
to HoUand in the spring was not sent back until the 
autumn. Since Chemistry has been applied to bleaching, 
this process is conducted in the space of twenty-four or 
thirty hours. 

But we must not linger here. We merely remind you 
that Industry stoops to conquer — waits to conquer — chmges 
its tactics to conquer — -parts with its wealth to conquer — 
hastens to conquer — ^in fact, lives but to conquer. 

Through the tendencies already named, Industry leads on to 
the elevation of the condition of mankind; it makes men kings, 
and provides for their royal state. Cicero, in * The Offices,' 
writes: — "There could neither be the preserration of 
health, navigation, nor the gathering and preserving the 
com and other firuits, without the industry of mankind. 
And certainly there could have been no exportation of 
things in which we abound, and importation of those which 
we want, had not mankind applied themselves to those 
employments. In like manner, neither could stones be 
hewn for our use ; nor iron, nor brass, nor gold, nor silver 
be dug from the earth, but by the toil and art of man." 
" Moreover, from whence but from the labour of man could 
we have had aqueducts, the cuts of rivers, the irrigation of 
the land, dams opposed to streams, and artificial harbours P 
From these, and a great many other instances, it is plain 
that we could by no manner of means have, without the 
hand and industry of man, reaped the benefit and advan- 
tages arising fr^m such things as are inanimate. In short, 
what advantage and convenience could have been realised 
fi^m the hrute creation, had not men assisted?" These 
words of the great Eoman orator serve exactly our present 
purpose. Apart from labour, the outward condition of man 
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is inferior to the situation of the lower animals. His skin 
does not protect him against imfavorable atmospheric 
influences. His feet are not so swift as the limbs of fierce 
animalB ready to devour him. His hands are a miserable 
weapon against the bear, the lion, or the tiger, and in con- 
flict with the talons of a vulture or the beak of an eagle. 
He requires other food than that which the untilled earth 
yields. The beginning and end of his life are seasons of 
helplessness. He passes a large portion of his time in 
sleep, so that we can scarcely think of a climate or country 
in which the human race could be continued without an 
amount of labour. And then, while a small amount of 
labour may preserve our being, a considerable degree is 
required before we can reach such a position of civilisation 
as, for example, that in which England now is. Through 
Industry man is better housed, better fed, better clad, better 
supplied with- water, and Are, and light; he can travel 
farther, and this with greater safety and superior speed ; he 
has superior and more abundant materials for his toil, the 
sphere of his exertions widens and improves, and he becomes 
in his entire physical condition a better man. 

But few men realise their obligations to the Industrial 
Arts. To bring this before us, let the reader carefully con- 
sider his " outer man," when he will perceive that the Paris 
hat he wears has in it cambric or willow, a resinous cement 
and composition, silk-plush, leather, paper, silk, and iron ; 
that his Alpaca palet6t is made from the wool of the 
Peruvian goat; or that his Saxony cloth coat and kersey 
trousers are made of wool from Germany, or from Australia, 
or it may be from nearer home, of English wool. Worms 
furnished the silk for his vest and for his cravat ; flax and 
cotton supply his inner raiment ; his feet are clad with 
fleece and skins of beasts ; the precious metals are in his 
watch and pencil-case. Eags, perhaps Sicilian, supply the 
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materials for memoranda in his pocket-book ; the art of 
Coinage has furnished him with his cash ; and the art of 
Printing with his Almanack. From steel his keys are 
wrought. The Artist in Hair, or Silk, or Metal, has pro- 
duced his watch-guard. The letters he receives have come to 
him through postal arrangements, aud involve the existence 
of railways, and perhaps steam-navigation. Has he taken 
three meals to-day? Then corn, salt, yeast, sugar-cane, tea- 
plant, coffee-tree, cow-milk, potato-root, flesh of animals, 
have all been ministering to him, beside the varied material 
of the breakfast, dinner, and tea-services from which he has 
taken his food. But I have forgotten the furniture of our 
rooms, made up of woods and metals, clays and chemicals 
of various kinds, beside fabrics produced from flax and 
cotton, and different wools. Thus land and water, air and 
fire, animals, vegetables, and minerals, animate and inani- 
mate things innumerable, are daily employed for our service. 
We lay all nature under tribute for our common wants, 
and hereby our condition is bettered. It is possible so to 
multiply the conveniences and luxuries of life as to emas- 
culate man rather than strengthen him. But, within a cer- 
tain limit, all that the arts of industry can do to promote the 
comfort of animal life, releases time for the supply of higher 
wants, and sets free the spiritual faculties of our nature to 
occupy those spheres, to the filling of which all animal 
gratification should be subservient. The ancient Briton, 
while he lived by hunting and fishing, still dyed his body 
with woad, was content with the shelter of a hut of mud, 
and desired no better navigation than that which was pos- 
sible to the paddle and the coracle. But when the man, 
who has lived merely by hunting and fishing, tills the land, 
he improves his dwelling ; as he adds to the conveniences 
of his abode, he creates useful arts ; and as he multiplies 
these, he opens his eye to science ; being indebted for this 
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improvement to the impulses of additional and improved 
labour in the supply of his bodily wants. 

The man of industry is a better-bred man. He is not a 
slave in creation, but a lord ; he directs rather than performs, 
he never rejects aid, he wastes nothing, he adapts his move- 
ments to circumstances, he improves in every way his con- 
dition. So that the natural tendencies of Industry are in 
effect — ELEVATION. Industry lifts the poor out of the dung- 
hill, and sets him among Princes ; it suffers not the head to 
droop upon the bosom ; it allows not the eye to be down- 
cast ; hands that are under its influence never hang down. 
Industry is health ; Industry is strength ; Industry is 
wealth. 

If Industry abide the test of this improved condition, there 
are two tendencies developed of considerable moment — Dis- 
covery and Invention. 

Sometimes Industry kills itself by intoxication and 
gluttony with its first fruits. The History of Nations and 
the Biography of individuals might be used to illustrate 
this. 

It is worthy of remark that up to 1490 but seven metals 
were known ; while now we may enumerate fifty. These 
metals have, moreover, been discovered chiefly by Germans 
and Englishmen — men belonging to countries whose indus- 
trial position was comparatively high at the time of these 
discoveries. The inventions which have so greatly extended 
our silk and cotton manufactures are of so recent a date 

s 

that the mere mention of them will serve our purpose ; and 
if you look to the time when the polarity of the magnet was 
fuBy applied to navigation, and to the day in which printing 
by moveable type was established, you will find copious 
illustration of our principle. But it is with the principle 
and not with the history of its development that we have 
now to do. 
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We have said that Industry is health, and strength, and 
wealth — ^that it secures elevation both in character and in 
condition. Bemembering, therefore, that a keen eye is 
open, that a strong ear is quick, that the tongue is at com- 
mand, the hand stretched out, the foot swift, the heart 
strong, the head clear, observe what it is likely Industry 
will do. Martin Tupper says, " Invention is activity of 
mind, as fire is air in motion." 

The active mind not only often finds what it seeks, but it 
comes upon objects which it did not expect to discover. 
The indolent mind never does this. Would every man 
beholding the acanthus growing around a basket have con- 
ceived the rich capital of the Corinthian column ? How 
many shadows fell on walls before men thought of like- 
nesses! Was Newton the first to see a falling apple? 
Did no need exist for the safety lamp before the days of Sir 
Humphry Davy ? Were Crompton and Arkwright, Jacquard 
and Cartwright, the first men who felt that hands could not 
spin and weave fast enough to meet the wants of an increas- 
ing and improving population ? All inventors are men of 
active mind, and their mental activity is instinct to the 
invention. We now use the word instinct technicallv. 
Callimachus did not know that he was about to construct a 
capital for a column when he first looked on the tile-covered 
basket clothed with the large foliage of the acanthus. 
Newton did not know that he should reveal pervading 
gravitation when he began to meditate on the fidling apple. 
But as in the lower animals particular sensations lead on 
to the performance of the works for which they are remark- 
able — so a particular state of mind is an instinct by which 
men reach what they did not know was within their reach. 
The sensations of birds, when the weather is genial, lead 
them to the building of their nests. In the midst of these 
sensations springs up the instinct. And in the same 
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manner, Invention is connected with activity of mind. We 
have already heard Sidney Smith say — " Actions performed 
without a view to the consequences are instinctive." And 
what great industrial invention has been formed with even 
a remote idea of the results ? Yet to these results it is the 
destiny of Providence we should come. And there is a 
certain state of mind that precedes these results, which is 
to these consequences what a particular state of the Bee is 
to the formation of a hive — ^what distinct sensations in the 
Bird are to building its nest — what a specific condition of 
the Beaver is to the construction of its dam. 

God foresees — ^foreknows — all that Industry will accom- 
plish. Tea, He has done what Industry secures before- 
hand. Much that is called Invention is merely the Imita- 
TiOK of Nature. 

Pope, in his * Essay on Man,' says of the human being, 
that he will — 



** The arts of building from the bee receive ; 
Leam of the mole to plough, the worm to weave ; 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail. 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale." 

The same truth is otherwise expressed by Martin 
Tapper : — 

" To improve and expand is ours, as well as to limit and defeat ; 
But to create a thought, or a thing, is hopeless and impossible.*' 

But we do not thus foresee and thus foreknow. Were this 
foresight possible, invention would be impossible. The 
magnitude of the result would, in many instances, so clothe 
the undertaking, that men would be unable to embody their 
thoughts in things. But they produce by little and little ; 
they work like the mole, with a strong sight, but with a 
tikort sight, and they are moved to accomplish what they 
perform by inward impulses, the purport of which is, " Do 
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something. Bo this,^* Thus, in the same sense in which the 
actions of the Bee and Beaver are instinctive, many of the 
actions of Industry are instinctive. Men are moved to do 
what tells on the condition of the whole human race, and 
they often know not what they do. And to the highest 
industry these motions are most frequent. 

The subject we are discussing will receive further illus- 
tration if we inquire into the ciecfmstances which 

PEOMOTE THE NATUBAL TeNDEITCIES OE InDFSTET. 

" All embodiments of force," it has been well observed, 
"will go on growing." Industry is an embodiment of 
vigour, and we may expect that Industry will really improve. 
But while some circumstances are to Industry as a river of 
water to a Tree — other conditions are as a dry and thirsty 
land in which is no moisture. 

Considerahle importance must he attached to the character 
and constitution o/*individfals. The men who have led in 
the Useful Arts are men of strong natural impulsiveness — 
men whose first spheres did not exhaust their energy. In the 
year 1760, there lived at Bolton a young man about twenty- 
eight years of age, engaged in the business of a hairdresser. 
He was brought up to the occupation of a barber, at Preston, 
his birthplace. But the mowing of beards, the cropping of 
hair, and the manufacture of those topmost falsities, wigs 
and fronts, did not exhaust his powers. After the hardest 
days of shaving, and cutting, and curling, he found but the 
mere surface of his energy spent ; and there was a deep 
swell of power within him that prevented his finding rest in 
the ingenuities and advantages of a hairdresser's occupa- 
tion. Never himself mentally still, he attempted in the 
year 1760 to discover perpetual motion. While trial and 
failure alternated in this his first effort in Mechanics, he 
observed that the weavers around him were hindered in 
their work by the slow supply of cotton-yam which the 
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spinning-wbeel produced, and devoted himself to remedy 
this evil. With the aid of a clockmaker he succeeded, and 
in 1767 he established at Nottingham his roller-spinning 
factory, which he worked by horse-power. Here in Ark- 
wright was an embodiment of force which went on growing 
until it gave impulse to the Industry of the whole nation. 
Our language is not unduly strong about this invention. 
Let a man of another tongue sustain our testimony. '* A 
hairdresser invents,** says M. Dupin, " or at least brings 
into action, a machine for spinning cotton. This alone 
gives to British industry an immense superiority.'* 

Love is said to be the genius that produced the Stocking 
Loom. Beckmann gives two accounts. A Cambridge 
graduate being enamoured of a young country girl, who 
during his visits paid more attention to her work (which 
was knitting) than to her lover and his proposals, he en- 
deavoured to find out a machine that might ^Eicilitate and 
forward the operation of knitting, and by these means afibrd 
more leisure to the object of his affections to converse with 
him. The other account is, that a student at Oxford was 
80 imprudent as to marry at an early period without money 
and without income. His young wife, however, was able to 
procure the necessaries of life by knitting ; but as an in- 
crease of family was likely soon to render this insufficient, 
the husband invented a machine by which knitting could 
be performed in a speedier and more profitable manner. 
That machine was the Stocking Loom. I certainly incline 
to the latter account. Love in its earliest stages — so far 
as we have observed it in young men — has anything but 
a mechanical turn. Yet both stories will illustrate our 
principle — that personal impulsiveness has much to do 
with the tendencies of Industry. 

Country affects Industry considerably. Lord Kames remarks 
—"Arts make the quickest progress in a fertile soil, which 
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produces plentj with little labour. They flourished early 
in Egypt and the Chaldean countries, which are extremely 
fertile." His explanation of this is as follows : — " When 
the soil afibrds plenty with less labour, the surplus hands 
are employed first in useful arts, and next in those of luxury 
and amusement.*' There can be no doubt that soil, climate, 
natural production, an inland or maritime position, and 
other territorial circumstances, have great power in stimu- 
lating or in retarding the national tendencies of Industry. 
Hereby is regulated, to a considerable extent, the food, the 
fuel, the clothing, the dwellings, and the means of travelling 
of a people. And with these matters the Useful Arts have 
chiefly to do. India grows cotton, clothes her people in 
cotton, and exports cotton. China produces silk, clothes 
her people largely in silk, and exports silk. England by 
her coals and useful metals has great facility of manu- 
facture, and exports, largely, manufactured goods. But far 
greater than the influence of Country is the effect of 
National Condition. Peace promotes the natural tendencies 
of Industry — "War retards them. The Power Loom is an 
example. It was just after the Peace of Amiens that 
Jacquard's attention was called to Mechanism. Communi- 
cation between England and Prance being then open, and 
an English newspaper happening to fall into Jacquard's 
hands, he saw a paragraph in which it was stated that some 
Society in England would award a premium to any person 
who should weave a net by machinery. This set the in- 
genuity of Jacquard to work, and the Power Loom was 
produced. But had war been stiU raging between Prance 
and England, the subject would not have been presented 
to the Frenchman's attention. Monopoly is unfavorable, 
freedom of purchase and sale is favorable. Civil liberty 
is propitious, oppression and the limitation of rights are 
hinderances. Competition gives wings to Industry, exclu- 
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eiveness binds it in fetters. Any favorable change in a 
nation's affairs infuses new life into the Industrial Arts, 
monotony in a country's history circulates more venous 
blood than arterial. It is observable in the history of 
Q-reece that Industry and Freedom grew together and 
together declined. The days of the Emperor Augustus 
have been marked as those in which the Useful Arts 
flourished most in the Eoman Empire. The people who 
could raise an Empire on a swamp, cities on peat, and a 
country on the debris of floods, are a people of whom Tacitus 
said— "They boast the proud distinction that they have 
never yielded tribute or recognised a foreign tax-gatherer. 
Some asks them not for contributions, but in the hour of 
danger looks for their aid, as the javelin is sought for on the 
eve of the battle." Have not the frequent revolutions of 
France most sensibly retarded her industrial progress ? And 
is not England greatly indebted to the absence of civil war 
and of any great internal commotion for the unparalleled 
progress she has made during the last century in every 
Useful Art? Is not the Industrial history of America 
indebted to the spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers ? Are not 
800 millions of our fellow-men kept back by the exclusive- 
ness of the so-called Celestial Empire P Those who have 
read history and are observant of the present state of the 
nations, must be aware that the tendencies of national in- 
dustry are most seriously affected by political condition. 

Circumstances of a temporary t local, and accidental character 
exert a considerable influence. Commercial demand has a 
great effect. The tea-drinking habits of England have on 
this principle moved the 300 million Celestials, and produced 
an equal influence on our own people. Tea was not intro- 
duced into England until 1666. But so ra^dly has the 
use of that beverage extended that it is computed that 
in. Eng l^^Tid every man, woman, and child consumes two 
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pounds of tea a year; that is, in England alone, tliirty 
millions of pounds annually. Now the mere importation of 
tea employs constantly many thousands of our ships. If 
this be the commercial result to England, we can imagine 
the effect on the agriculture and commerce of China and 
Japan. It was in consequence of the demand for yam and 
for fabrics exceeding the supply that those mighty improve- 
ments in spinning and weaving, to which we have already 
referred, were effected. Nature abhors a vacuum. And 
Industry hates a void with as intense a hatred, and rushes 
like the air to fill the commercial space. Difficultiea <md 
Hindercmces quicken that longing for the Mastery which 
characterises Industry. Of this the Dutch are a national 
illustration, and the Engineer of the Artesian Well, 
M. Mulot, an individual example. Erom the year 1833 
until 1841, did M. Mulot bore the bowels of the earth at 
Gf^renelle for water. And not until he had bored 1800 feet 
— repelled by accident after accident to his boring rods — 
did he find water. Imagine a man boring — down— down — 
down — through eight long years for water! The Useful 
Arts abound with corresponding examples. Industry, like 
the palm-tree, rises in spite of downward pressure, and like 
the lichen it springs up in stony and narrow rifts. Lefc the 
burning lava of an eruption destroy its harvests, that lava 
is scarcely cold before you see springing up between the 
yet widening fissures those germs of new vitality which 
plromise to clothe even the sides of a volcano with new-bom 
beauty and with youthful life. 

Thegammg of a particular object — such as the acquisition 
of wealth — ^the establishment of reputation — ^the attainment 
of fame — ^the earning of daily bread, are prizes and goals 
which make Industry a race. The division of labour, the 
absence of caste restriction in the choice and pursuit of 
particular occupations, so that men may concentrate their 
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energies in one employment, divide tbem among several, or 
change the nature of their industrial labour, all this affects 
the tendencies of Industry. Competition, the Currency of 
Countries, Commercial Facilities, pressing Necessity, 
Success, and Men of Enterprise, all put forth considerable 
power in the Industry of Nations. But we cannot now 
even enumerate these influences. It may suffice to remark, 
that many things by little and little move the mind in the 
sphere of labour. 



^ And the soul, fed and ffttten'd on the thoughts and things around it, 
Groweth to perfection, full of frnit^ the fruit of foreign seeds. 
For we learn upon a hint, we find upon a due. 
We yield a hundredfold ; but t'he great sower is Analogy. 
There must be an acrid sloe before a luscious peach, 
A ball of rotting flax before the bridal veil. 
An egg before an eagle, a thought before a thing, 
A spark struck into tinder to light the lamp of knowledge, 
A slight suggestive nod to g^ide the watching mind, 
A half-seen hand upon the wall, pointing to the balance of comparison." 

All these moving forces we can but mention, in order to 
dwell a little on two more potent influences — Science and 
Meligion. Taking Science first — ^we remark that the publi- 
cation of the facts of Science stimulates curiosity, and 
hereby Industry. Some men (to employ illustrations of 
which Herschell makes admirable use) may hear that a 
gnat's wing, in its ordinary flight, beats many hundred 
times in ajsecond, that in acquiring the sensation of redness 
our eyes are affected 482 millions of millions of times ; of 
yellowness, 542 millions of millions of times ; and of violet, 
707 millions of millions of times, per second ; we say some 
men may hear these results of scientific research without 
inquiry and examination, but the true disciples of Industry 
will " feel the keenest curiosity to know how such things 
were ever made out." And as they, thus stimulated, poor 
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and pry into the wonders of nature, not merelj will their 
powers of penetration and observation be improved, but an 
ambition to imitate nature, however humbly, wiU also be 
aroused. 

The great importance to the Useful Arts of that know- 
ledge which the study of Natural Philosophy affords, is 
thus stated by Herschell. He says it is important— 1. In 
showing us how to avoid attempting impossibilities. 2. In 
securing us from important mistakes in attempting what is 
in itself possible, by means either inadequate, or actually 
opposed to the end in view. 3. In enabling us to accom- 
plish our ends in the easiest, shortest, most economical, 
and most effect aal manner. 4. In inducing us to attempt, 
and enabling us to accomplish, objects which, but for such 
knowledge, we should never have thought of undertaking. 
In all these respects Science is the foster-parent of Industry. 
" Between," adds the author just quoted, " the physical 
sciences and the arts of life there subsists a constant 
mutual interchange of good offices, and no considerable 
progress can be made in the one, without of necessity 
giving rise to corresponding steps in the other." We find, 
then, that while Art furnishes Science with the materials of 
many of its investigations. Science is in many cases the 
guide and the guardian of the Useful Arts. 

But a mightier influence than Science is that of Beligion. 
The ideas which men have of G-od and of Divine Provi- 
dence, the hopes these ideas inspire and the observances 
they create, the motives they suggest and the conduct they 
induce, all seriously affect the tendencies of Industry. 
Greece had Beauty as the Divine idea to the multitude ; and 
the Good, first in the individual, and then in the Eepublic, 
as the Divine idea to the learned few. Eome had Strength 
and Extension as the Divine idea. Hence Greece excelled 
in sculpture, and in the refinement of art; while £ome 
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surpassed in Aqueducts, Viaducts, Eeservoirs, and Boads. 
The capricious Providences of Mohammedanism make art a 
mere hagatelle wherever that system ahides. How can the 
pale and sickly moon-beam produce expansion and maturity? 
The follies of Eastern Paganism conserve in childishness 
the hundreds of millions who are its disciples, while the 
castes of Hindooism make Indian society a social pyramid ; 
the bulk and strength of the country is conglomerated to 
give altitude to a mere point. But in countries in which 
pure Christianity abides, the Industry of the nation partakes 
of the superiority of the religion. And it is remarkable 
that wherever Christianity is most like the Christianity of 
the Kew Testament, there do you find the quickest and 
widest industry. Are not England, Scotland, and the 
United States of America foremost in the Useful Arts ? 
And is not much of the Christianity in these lands nearer 
the primitive type than that which obtains in other countries? 
I leave you to carry out the contrast, but would suggest that 
since the Eeformation the industrial progress of England 
has been wider and more rapid than in any previous period. 
And this we trace to the preaching of Christian doctrine 
and to the establishment of Christian morals. Pure 
Christianity is above all religions likely to affect Industry 
favorably. What is Ghristianity? Not your ism nor my 
ism, — ^not your doxy nor my doxy, — not your Church nor 
my Church, — ^not your communion nor my sect, — not your 
articles nor my creed, — not your litm*gy nor my free prayer. 
Somewhat of Christianity may be in all these things, but 
they are not Christianity. What, then, is it? He who 
ought to know tells us to what it is like. He says it is like 
a man having a hundred sheep, and, losing one of them, 
going after the lost sheep until he find it. It is like a 
woman having ten pieces of silver, and, losing one, lighting 
a candle, sweeping the house, and searching diligently untiL 
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nhe find it. It is like the owner of cattle, whose oxen have 
&llen into a pit on a Sabbath-day, spending that verj rest- 
day in pulling them out. Christianity, cleared of all its 
incumbrances, is the Industry of Divine Mercy — the seeking 
in order to save that which is lost. And as the spirit of 
Christianity is infinite and everlasting love, and as the true 
Church is the body in whibh this large heart beats, the pul- 
sations of this heart cause this body to throb with life £rom 
head to foot, and from breast to hand. The Industry of 
Divine Mercy makes an active Church. And an active 
Church, by giving thoughts to the world, empowers the 
world to work. " There must be a thought before a thing." 
Beside this, the intellectual elevation, the moral rectitude, 
the community of hand and heart which Christianity pro- 
motes, has a direct bearing on the Useful Arts. Not that 
those who lead in Industry are always Christians, or that 
they are conscious of a distinct influence from Christianity 
on their pursuits. It frequently happens that the leaders 
in the Useful Arts are not Christians. Yet as the lord of 
a forest may possess acres of trees not planted by the hand 
of man, but raised from the seeds which birds have dropped 
in their flight, or from fir-cones, and acorns which squirrels 
have planted — and as that lord of the soil may never know 
whence his forest treasures sprang, and may never inquire 
— so the inventors of arts useful to man, and those who 
labour in these arts, from the least to the greatest, may be 
under immense obligations to Christianity, and may not be 
aware that by the fruits of the Christian system they are in 
the Useful Arts what they are. To me it ib a most signi- 
ficant circumstance that the ancients attributed inventions 
to the gods, or made deities of the inventors. To such an 
extent was this carried, that among the Grreeks even the 
mixing of water with wine has a Divine Author. These 
facts show that religion has by other, and by ancient minds, 
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been supposed to have to do with the arts common to life. 
Show me a religion without a positive belief — a religion 
whose doctrines are not above the thoughts of men, and whose 
paths are not superior to the depraved wishes of men — and 
then I admit I shall see religion cherishing ennui and sloth, 
and promoting dwar£shness of character and narrowness of 
action. Bat if I can point jou to a religion of fixed 
principles and of infinite ideas, a religion that constrains men 
to think, that penetrates their nature with principles, and 
pervades their spirits with life; then I can show you, 
wherever that Eeligion is adopted, a people skilful, laborious, 
enterprising, keen-eyed, strong-handed, clear-headed, and 
stout-hearted in the spheres of their daily toil. As we 
have before said — the InduBtry of England, Scotland, and 
America is largely promoted by the amount of pure 
Christianity that exists in these lands. 

And the reciprocity we have elsewhere noticed is obser- 
vable here. Industry is favorable to Christianity, and 
Christianity is promotive of Industry. 

I do not wonder at the industrious turning away from 
unreal religion. I can account for the Useful Arts not 
flourishing where corruptions of Christianity are prominent. 
But I see in the system of Christ much that would in every 
way foster all the natural tendencies of Industry. Could I 
gain the ear of the men who are offering this country 
temples instead of Truth — altars instead of an Atonement — 
bodily exercise instead of living faith — I should incline to 
address them in Campbell's words, and say — 
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The ticking wood-worm mocks thee, man ! 
Thy temples — creeds themselves grow wan ! 
But there's a dome of nobler span, 

A Temple given 
Our faith — ^that bigots dare not ban — 

Its space is Heaven.' 
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"We have seen that the natural tendencies of Industry are 
to improve the human faculties ; to substitute direction for 
performance ; to work by every accessible instrumentality ; 
to exhaust the riches of nature ; to adapt itself to circum- 
stances ; to improve the condition of mankind, and thus to 
bring all things luider our feet. And we have also observed 
that these tendencies are promoted by inward impulsiveness, 
by country, by climate, by national condition, by temporary 
and by local circumstances, by the comprehension of Nature, 
and by Science generally, and above all by true Eeligion. 
So that to the pursuit of the great ends of Industry we have 
both outward enticement and inward impulse. A strong 
external allurement is in the riches of the Earth, which just 
show themselves, and, like coy birds, tempt us to pursue 
them, that we may receive the advantages they are created 
to afford. All terrestrial things come to man and ask him 
for employment. The Gases touch us and bid us feel after 
them. The Metals lie under our feet in perfect vassalage. 
The Air whispers — " May I serve you ? " The Lightning 
just shows itself and retires — ^but it leaves on the heavens 
the inscription — "Electricity was made for man." The 
Sea rolls up to our feet and asks to be our burden-bearer. 
The Ri/oer runs up and down like a vehicle with noiseless 
and everlasting wheels — plying for hire. The trees of the forest 
lift up their heads ondi flowers wear bright raiment that they 
may not be overlooked, but that we may be ministered unto 
by them in order of their course. Birds and Beasts, Fish 
and Reptiles, come to us that we may name some service 
within their sphere. The many-voiced Earth utters this 
one cry in the ear of man — " Let me be your servant." 
And there is that within man that responds to this request, 
and that says — " Be served by the objects around you.'* 
Desire for action and for power — desire for knowledge and 
for happiness; the necessitous state in which man com- 
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mencea life, combine to urge that the Earth be used as our 
Bervant. And when men catch and imprison and employ 
the vagrant and subtile gas ; when men mould the massive 
metals ; when thej move among the animal and vegetable 
creation as lords; then do they fulfil one part of their 
mission. 

What a multitude of subjects belong to the Empire which 
Industry is commissioned to subdue! Here are Oxygen 
and Hydrogen, Nitrogen and Chlorine, Bromine and Eluo- 
rine, Gold and Silver, Iron and Copper, Merciuy and Lead, 
Tin and Antimony, Bismuth and Zinc, Arsenic and Cobalt, 
Platinum and Kickel, Manganese and Tungsten, Tellurium 
and Molybdenum, Uranium, Titanium, and Chromium, 
ittid twenty-nine metals beside these, the discovery of the 
present century. Here are bodies which cannot be classi- 
fied; Carbon, Phosphorus, Sulphur, and Iodine, besides 
Earths and Alkalies, Acids and Salts. Here are eighty 
thousand plants; mosses and heaths, grass and flowers, 
shrubs and trees, with their seeds and blooms, finiits and 
woods, barks, gums, oils, gelatines, straws, saps, and leaves. 
Here are Back-boned Animals and Pulpy Animals, Jointed 
Animals and Branched Animals, so numerous and so 
varied that we cannot now mention even their classes and 
orders ; yet these living creatures — their flesh and bones — 
their fat and hides, their sinews and entrails, their tusks 
and teeth, their hair and horns and hoofs, are all within the 
Empire of Industry. 

So that when we speak by electricity and paint by light, 
when we compress and combine by the weight of the 
atmosphere, when we move over the waters by wind, and 
by the action of the same element grind our grain, when we 
manufacture and travel by steam, when we light our streets 
and dwellings by gas, when we make the waters a path- 
way and a power, when we span the river and tunnel the 
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rock, when we get heat from coal, when we make clay into 
brick, when we build houses of baked earth, of stone, or 
of marble, when we get implements and ornaments from 
the metals, when we use fire to fuse hard substances and 
to harden soft substances, when we turn, sand into glass, 
when out of lumps of cotton, balls of flax, and hanks of 
wool, we get thread, and from these form warp and woof, 
when worms clothe us with silk, when we colour the plain 
surface, and from shapelessness bring forms of beauty, 
when from bark and reeds we get fabrics, and from refuse 
rags materials for writing, when we speak by leaden forms, 
«md by a kindred art bring near things distant, when we 
tell the paces of the sun and measure degrees of heat and 
weight of atmosphere, when by metal and wood and steam 
we supplant the power of the human hand, when we copy 
the life and beauty of Creation, when we imitate the pro- 
cesses of Nature, when we bring music from brass and 
wood, when we create poetry and philosophy and bring up 
history from its depths, when from God's earth we obtain 
necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries, or when we save 
human labour, quicken and facilitate it, when we convert, 
multiply, and preserve the riches of the earth, when we 
obtain the quickest means of communication and motion, 
when — ^to sum up all — when we get at the secrets of Nature 
and expound them^ when we lay hold of the powers of Nature 
and employ them, when we take possession of the riches of Na- 
ture and dispose of them, when in the Temple op this 
Eabth we take oub place as pbiests and as ministebs — 
then Industry performs its mighty work and fulfils its high 
destiny — then Man is obedient to the primitive commission 
— Have Dominion oveb the Eabth and subdue it. 

And when man shall have put all things terrestrial under 
his feet; He who at the creation bid him subdue, and 
when he fell raised him that he might still be a conqueror, 
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sliall in real and gracious benediction say, — ""Well done, 
tbou hast triumphed.'' And then those of our race who 
have experienced the Industry of Divine Mercy, instead of 
weeping as the ancient hero, because there are no more 
worlds to[conquer, shall have their two talents made four and 
their five talents ten, shall be made rulers over many things 
because faithful oyer a few things, and shall enter on a 
sphere in which they will be ever conquering, yet further to 
conquer, and in which there will be scope for everlasting 
triumph without the risk of discomfiture and defeat. 

'' So constituted is the mind of Man that his views 
enlarge, and his desires and wants increase, in the full pro- 
portion of the facilities afforded to their gratification, and 
indeed with augmented rapidity, so that no sooner has the 
successful exercise of his powers accomplished any con- 
siderable simplification or improvement of processes sub- 
servient to his use or comfort, than his faculties are again 
on the stretch to extend the limits of his newly acquired 
power."* "Having once learned to look upon knowledge 
as power, and to avail himself of it as such, he is no longer 
content to limit his enterprises to the beaten track of former 
usage, but is constantly led onwards to contemplate objects 
which, in a previous stage of his progress, he would have 
regarded as unattainable and visionary, had he even thought 
of them at all." These remarks apply both to diligence 
in this world and to activity in the next. But with greater 
force to the world to come. Here sometimes success is a 
snare — ^there it wiU be a healthful stimulus. Here men 
are often tempted, after they have won a few prizes, to give 
up the struggles of the race—there each goal will in suc- 
cession become a starting point, and the fullest possession 
will be the strongest impulse again to run in order yet to 
obtain. 

Thus have we expounded, to the best of our power, the 
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Instincts of Industry, the circumstances by which these 
instincts are favorably affected, and the issue to which 
they lead. And is there not, we may here ask, an instinc- 
tiveness in Industry kindred to the instinct of the lower 
animals P Multitudes of men have never read the Creator's 
mandate — "Subdue the Earth" — and have no idea of sub- 
duing the earth; and yet these men perform actions the 
most splendid and constant with this one end — ^not in view 
— ^but as the certain result. 

It now remains to us only to offer a few reflections on 
these facts. 

According to the doctrines on which toe have insisted the 
Useful Arts appear in the light of duties. 

The Voice that said " Gro and preach the Gospel," is not 
more Divine than that which said " Subdue the Earth ;" 
and the latter is as really a heavenly mandate as the 
former. Men on the earth are under obligation to do their 
part in putting the earth beneath human feet. "We lay 
stress on this, because some persons have a morbid and 
most dangerous view of industrial labour. Their idea is— 
that they serve Grod and do His will on Sundays, not on 
other days ; in places of worship, not in scenes of common 
toil ; by acts of worship, not by their daily calling. And 
they seem to sneak into the factory and into the mill, into 
the workshop and counting-house, as though they could 
not look God in the face, except when they pray and are in 
a house of worship. And irreligious men are hereby led 
to suppose that religion is antagonistic to the common 
pursuits of life. We protest against this doctrine. And 
we say — ^It is as really our duty to plough as to pray, to 
spin as to sing, to weave as to worship, to produce yam as 
to preach. The fact that the Useful Arts are abused does 
not overthrow my position. At any rate^ a Christian must 
not use this weapon against me. Few things have been so 
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abused as Cliristianitj ; and if the abuse of Industry de- 
grades it fipom a duty, the corruptions of Christianity would 
on this principle undermine its claims. Beside, the abuses 
of Industry are not its natural tendencies, but foreign in- 
clinations which evil influences have set up. 

TTpon religious men is laid the responsibility of meeting the 
claims' of daily Indtistry without infringing upon other demands 
— and of showing men that this is possible, desirable y and a duty, 
" I have learned," said Clement of Alexandria, " to tread 
upon the earth, not to adore it." Most men are subdued 
by their own captives — ruled by the objects that have been 
subjected by their own power. A really religious man 
must prove himself an exception to this. He must keep 
the earth under his feet and act upon it in that relative 
position. We address this suggestion especially to Chris- 
tian young men, and we counsel them to show a superior 
Industry in their daily calling. It should be seen that their 
fellowship with things unseen and eternal fits them better to 
meddle with things seen and temporal — that as the falcon 
soars in order to swoop upon its quarry — so do they rise 
to heaven in order better to reach the mark that is fixed 
for them on earth. Their Industry must be fed by thoughts 
of religion, be stimulated by religious motives, be guided 
by heavenly wisdom, be sanctified by godly principle and 
consecrated to the highest ends. The closet of devotion 
should be made both the porch and the sanctum of the 
house of business. To all men of business we say, " Gro 
&om God to men and from men to God. Leave Heavenly 
things for earthly and earthly things for Heavenly, and 
show that you are a better man of business because a man of 
God." 

Humility in the midst of Industrial Conquests may be 
secured byjiocing ov/r eye on the Industry of Ood, 

That there is danger of pride to the discoverer and in- 
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yentor and skilful manufacturer, there can be no doubt. 
But there is one sure protection in this jeopardy. Let us 
consider the worlcsof Ood; and that will prevent our thinking 
of our own deeds more highly than we ought. What, for 
example, are the revolutions of the spinning-jenny con- 
trasted with the rapid beat of a gnat's wing — and what the 
speed of steam-travelling compared with the velocity of 
light? Does not the mechanism of the smallest watch 
sink into nothingness beside those regularly organized 
beings, many thousands of whose bodies might be com- 
pressed into the space of an inch ? And what are our 
highest and noblest structures contrasted with the vast 
piles of matter that constitute the mountain range ? Be- 
fore G-od's works all art sinks into nothingness, and he 
who looks to nature while he exercises his ingenuity and 
skill, will feel that, however far he surpasses his fellow- 
men, he is at an infinite distance from the Great Worker — 
God. The man who lifts his eyes to the works of God 
will also know — ^that 

" The globe knoweth not increase, either of matter or of spirit. 
Atoms and thoughts are used again, mixing in varied combinations ; 
And though by moulding them anew, thou makest them thine own, 
Tet have they served thousands, and all their merit is of QaA" 

And let me here a^am remind you how intimately connected 
Industry is with true religion. 

The illufltrious Eoman already quoted says — "All the 
application and management of inanimate things and of 
brutes for the use of mankind is effected by the industrial 
arts. But the quick and ready zeal of mankind for ad- 
vancing and enlarging our condition is excited through the 
wisdom and virtue of the best of mankind. For virtue in 
general consists of three properties. Mrst, in discerning 
in every subject what is true and genuine ; what is con- 
sistent in every one; what will be the consequence of such 
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or Bucli a thing ; how one thing arises from another, and 
what is the cause of each. The next property of virtue is to 
calm those violent disorders of the mind which the Greeks 
call Ttadfi, and to render obedient to reason those appetites 
which they call op/iai. The third property is to treat with 
moderation and prudence those with whom we are joined 
in society, that by their means we may have the complete 
and full enjoyment of all that nature stands in need of; 
and likewise by them repel everything adverse that may 
befsdl us." According to Cicero— intelligence, self-govern- 
ment, and right conduct toward our fellow-men are essential 
to growth in the useful arts. These virtues Christianity 
pre-eminently fosters. And we commend you to a religion 
that promotes the useful industry of mankind. Whether 
Christianity be true or false, it is a sublime fact. The 
system exists, and you have so read history as to know that 
less than two thousand years ago Christianity was not. 
And while the system itself is a great fact, its influence, 
its happy, uplifting influence on people, is undoubted. "We 
do not say that all which is called Christianity has secured 
such results. But we say that the Christianity of the New 
Testament is adapted to bless the life that now is, and that 
it does this where it is purely and uncorruptedly carried 
out. Our understanding, our heart, and our conscience 
unite to commend to you the teaching of Jesus Christ. 
Take a New Testament — ^read it — meditate upon it — and 
you will find in it the strength in which young men glory, 
and the wisdom which is needful to direct all men, whether 
old or young. My hopes for the Industry of all Nations 
rest mainly on the Gk)spel of Christ being preached to all 
nations. 
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OPPOSITION TO GREAT INVENTIONS 

AND DISCOVERIES. 



ly the title to these remarks, no student of language will 
charge me with tautology in the use of both words — " dis- 
coveries" and " inventions." Although frequently employed 
as synonyms, they have a different meaning and represent 
distinct things. Discovery is not invention, nor is inven- 
tion discovery. Discovery is the bringing to light of that 
which has not been hitherto known to exist. Invention is 
the production of that which has not previously existed — a 
contrivance to accomplish that which has never before been 
done, or to perform by other means that which has already 
been executed. 

As invention and discovery are different, so are the 
inventor and discoverer. Men sometimes invent and dis- 
cover, not by the application of their powers to these 
pursuits, but by the force of mere circumstances ; and in 
this case the distinction we affirm does not exist. But 
where men apph/ themselves to discovery and invention, the 
qualities which would make a man a discoverer do not fit 
him to be an inventor. There are examples of discoverers 
being inventors, and there have been men devoted both to 
discovery and invention. Galileo is an instance. But in 
these cases we have a combination of qualities rarely found. 
The discoverer needs acuteness, keen sight, and penetration ; 
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the inventor requires imagination, and skill in design. The 
former gaining his ends by observation merely ; the latter 
by application, adaptation, and combination. Moreover, 
the service rendered by the inventor is different from that 
afforded by the discoverer. The discoverer leads us to 
knowledge, the inventor puts into our hand a power ; the 
former reveals to us that which is, the latter provides us 
with that which has not been ; the one is to society as the 
eye in the human body, and the other is as the hand. 

There are cases in which the words invention and dis- 
covery could not possibly be used as synonyms, and these 
will show the distinctive meaning of the terms. We cannot 
say that America was invented, or that the printing press 
was discovered. We do not call the stereoscope a discovery, 
or the comet of 1858 an invention. If we speak of John 
Wyatt, of Birmingham, devoting his powers to relieve the 
fingers of the spinner, and to execute by machinery what 
had been done by hand, we do not say he applied himself to 
discover, but to invent. But if we speak of Halley setting 
sail for St. Helena, in order to inspect the southern hemi- 
sphere, we do not say he went thither to invent, but to 
discover. And in order to make the distinction plain to 
any very young persons who may read this, we will com- 
pare these two terms with a third, and remark — that Chris- 
tianity is neither discovery nor invention, but revelation. 
Man has neither found it nor contrived it ; he has received 
it through the Great Teacher from God. By a most un- 
fortunate adhesion to the etymon, the Church of Bome has 
among her festivals what she denominates " The Invention 
of the Holy Cross." The only Cross which to us is holy, is 
one which is neither an invention nor a discovery, but a 
Cross which, like the luminous appearance to Constantine, 
prevented all effort to find or to frame, by presenting itself 
unsought to the sinner's eye and to the sufferer's heart. 

o2 
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Invention, however, is no strange work in the Church of 
Borne ; and we believe it would be adhering to the truth, 
as well as to the etymon, if to the festival of the " Invention 
of the Holy Cross" there were now to be added the In/ven- 
turn of " the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary." 
Grive me the religion that is based upon Divine revelation, 
and not upon human discovery; and let me be found in 
that Church which is most free fipom man's inventions, 
whether in the form of cunningly devised fables, or of an 
elaborated ritual. 

But to return from our digression. Let it not be inferred 
that we sue for a divorce between discovery and invention. 
We plead for no such separation. All we ask for is the 
preservation of the real distinction which exists between 
the words, and between the things they represent. Dis- 
covery and invention are practically allied. Like man and 
woman, they are destined to live and to work together — 
invention helping discovery, and discovery fostering inven- 
tion. Matched and married in heaven by the Creator of all, 
we say concerning them, " What Grod has joined together, 
let not man put asunder." But we protest against the 
terms being confused and the things confounded — ^which is 
like clothing a man in woman's raiment, and putting upon 
a woman the attire of a man. Those authors and orators 
who would deny the distinct individuality of men and women 
would not object to this conJ^ion. But we confess that we 
are possessed by the opinion that a man is not the stronger 
for being feminine, and that a woman is not the sweeter 
for being masculine. 

" Yot woman is not undevelopt man. 

But diverse 

Not like to like, but like in difference, 

Self-reverent each, and reverencing each. 

Distinct in individualities. 

Yet like each other." 
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Some men are raised up to take the lead in discovery 
and invention. All men, however, are born to discover and 
invent upon a small scale. We saj not that this is the . 
chief end of man ; but it is one end, and, although subor- 
dinate, is in harmony with the chief. Who can look at the 
wondrous mechanism of the human eye, or at the equally 
marvellous construction of the human hand, and not see 
that man was made both an inventor and a discoverer? 
This conviction is confirmed when we observe that these 
members of the body are connected with kindred faculties 
in the spirit. The kind of world we inhabit, and the help- 
lessness of man except as he contrives and discovers, is a 
further proof of the truth of our remark. And our belief 
is, that most of that which is now concealed in God's world, 
instead of being " bom to blush unseen," has been created 
to be discovered by man ; that the sweetness which is now 
''wasted on the desert air," is destined to be applied to human 
convenience and enjoyment ; and that the faculties of man, 
instead of being limited by finality, are destined to be ever 
active — outreaching, penetrating, acquiring, and creating. 
" When," said Francis Bacon, two hundred and fifty years 
ago, " the knowledge of nature shall be rightly pursued, it 
will lead to discoveries that will as far excel the pretended 
powers of magic, as the real exploits of CsBsar and Alexander 
exceed the fabulous adventures of Arthur of Britain, or 
Amadis of Gaul." This has been realised since Bacon penned 
these words, but only in part ; for the continued and right 
pursuit of knowledge will secure ever accumulating results. 
And here permit me to remark, that one of the bonds which 
binds us to Christianity is this — ^it is a religion which helps 
us to study, while it moves us to sing ; which assists us to 
work, while it excites us to worship ; which debars no one 
from the pursuit of true science, or the cultivation of use- 
ful art ; but which directs and helps in every undertaking 
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calculated to advance our own welfare, and the well-being 
of our race. 

It is not our present purpose to enumerate great dis- 
coveries and inventions, or to discuss either the most im- 
portant or the most modem. In spite of the seduction of 
several cognate subjects, we shall adhere to our own topic — 
Opposition to great inventions and discoveries. That there 
has been such opposition, and that it still exists, is a patent 
&ct. "We propose, in the first place, to bring forward a few 
illustrations of opposition ; and secondly, to inquire into its 
causes and effects. 

We will begin with Discoveet. This is a wide field, 
embracing not only the whole of natural science, but meta- 
physics and ethics. The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
are the most remarkable in all time, both for discovery and 
invention ; but we will take two or three illustrations of 
anterior date. 

The prohibition and burning of books by political autho- 
rities, and the persecution of wise men, are fair examples of 
the opposition which we are now discussing. Let me 
remind you of the following instances : — Protagoras, the 
celebrated sophist, who taught a notable school at Athens, 
and reached the climax of his fame about 440 B.C., was, for 
his opinions upon religious matters, condemned, some say 
to banishment, and others to death ; and his works were 
collected by order of the magistrates and burned. The 
persecution and death of Socrates are familiar to every 
school-boy. Now, for what was the illustrious Athenian 
satirised in comedy, and sentenced to die by the Athenian 
court ? Nominally for corrupting the young, disavowing 
the gods of the state, and introducing new divinities : but 
reaUy, like Protagoras, for his discoveries in mental and 
moral science. Pour hundred years after the death of the 
Sabine philosopher Numa, his writings were discovered in 
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his grave — his books having been buried with his dead 
body, by his own order; but as the Eotnan senate found 
that his writings contained his reasons for certain religious 
innovations, they ordered his works to be burned. The 
sacred books of the Jews were condemned to the flames by 
Antiochus Epiphanes ; and the holy writings of the Chris- 
tians were burned by the Emperor Diocletian and others. 
So late as the twelfth century, the writings of Aristotle 
were condemned by the Church, sought out and burned, 
and their readers were excommunicated. 

We pass by Soman edicts against works of superstition, 
satire, abuse, and political acrimony ; and observe, upon 
the cases we have quoted, that they show an ancient dis- 
like of whatever is new and calculated to overturn existing 
institutions and popular opinion. So that, to the extent 
that the writings of the Athenian and Roman philosophers, 
and the books of the Jews and Christians contained new 
truth, the prohibition and destruction of their works may 
be regarded as opposition to discovery. In fact, the cen- 
sorship of books, in every age and in aU countries, has 
originated far more in fear of light and love of darkness, 
than in holy jealousy for the truthfulness of public opinion, 
and the purity of public morals. Let us, however, turn for 
examples from moral to natural science. Such cases will 
better illustrate our subject. 

BooEB Bacok, that "early star predicting dawn,'' is well 
known as aA experimental philosopher of the thirteenth 
century. His discoveries in chemistry, optics, and astro- 
nomy were not great, but they were numerous. Having 
commenced his studies at Oxford, he returned, after a 
residence in Paris, to that University to prosecute his 
&vourite sciences. He had joined the Franciscan order ; 
and when the results of his scientific investigations were 
made known, his fraternity charged him with being pos- 
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sessed by the deril, and persuaded the people that he 
practised the black arts. These false accusations took 
effect. Eoger Bacon was forbidden to lecture ; his writings 
were prohibited ; and at sixty-four years of age he was im- 
prisoned in his cell, and kept in close confinement for ten 
years; his offences being that he ujiderstood perspective, 
the use of convex and concave glasses, the camera obscura, 
burning glasses, and was in advance of all Englishmen in 
his acquaintance with science in general. This morning 
star retained its brightness behind the cloud which for a 
time concealed it ; and the dawn which it harbingered duly 
came. The opening of the sixteenth century was the ful- 
ness of the time. 

On the 19th of February, 1473, there was bom at Thorn, 
in Prussia, one who was destined to shed upon astronomi- 
cal science the first full and true light. From the day of 
man's creation, the two great luminmes and the stars 
which God has placed in the firmament of the heaven had 
been objects of intense interest and close observation. 
Theories as to their relations, positions, and motions were, 
however, of slow formation. At length, Chaldea promulgates 
a theory, and Egypt, India, and the philosophers of Greece, 
successively put forth their own solution of the enigma of 
the universe. " Pythagoras," says Herschell, " whether he 
reasoned it out for himself, or borrowed the notion from 
Egypt or India, had attained a just conception of the 
general disposition of the parts of the solar system, and 
the place held by the earth in it; nay, according to some 
accounts, had even raised his views so far as to speculate 
on the attraction of the sun as the bond of its union." 
CoPEENicirs, for it is to him we now allude, spent some 
forty years in study under the most eminent masters, in 
intercourse with the celebrated astronomers of his day, in 
digesting the astronomical systems then extant, and in 
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personal experiment and observation. He was no hasty 
author, for he was fifty-seven years of age, and had spent 
at least forty years in the pursuit of science before he 
wrote his great work, * The Eevolutions of the Orbs of 
Heaven/ In that work he demonstrates that the sun is 
the centre of the planetary movements ; that the earth is a 
planet revolving round the sun ; and that the rotation of 
the earth upon its own axis produces the apparent diurnal 
procession of the heavens. And although some parts of 
the Copemican system were borrowed from the wise men 
of Egypt and of Greece, it may be safely said that Coper- 
nicus discovered the true theory of the planetary motions. 
Up to his day the heavenly bodies, including even the sun, 
were generally supposed to revolve round the earth. 

Copernicus anticipated opposition to his discoveries, and 
shrank from the encounter. A work containing his dis- 
coveries remained in manuscript thirteen years; his 
opinions, however, were made known, especially to men of 
science, some of whom became converts. But the multi- 
tude denounced both the theories and the theorist. A 
comedy was prepared with the view of holding up Coper- 
nicus to public ridicule, and although it is said by some that 
the play was suppressed, others affirm that he was actually 
satirised on the stage. His friends, however, by ceaseless 
entreaty, gained permisi^ion to publish his work, and when 
printed, the first copy was brought to the author. He was 
then on the bed of death. The book being presented to 
him, he looked at it — recognised it — ^took it — and died. 
The tree lives after the lord of the forest, or the forester 
who planted it, has ceased to breathe. The house stands 
when the builder has fallen. The book is read when the 
author is dead and forgotten ; and science outlives her dis- 
ciples and their masters. The truth which Copernicus had 
evolved survived to encounter opposition, and to triumph 
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over it long after the body of the philosopher had been 
slumbering in the tomb. 

To many of the present day it may seem incredible that 
the grand planetary theory of Copernicus should ever have 
been opposed ; and especially that it should have encoun- 
tered opposition from the learned and scientific. But 
although, while the astronomer lived, he converted to his 
theory some of the leading philosophers of his day, after 
his decease there arose a most formidable opponent. 

Copernicus died in 1543, and in 1546 a Dane named 
Ttcho BEAHi v^as bom. "While yet in his teens astronomy 
absorbed his spirit. His pocket-money was all spent in 
purchasing astronomical works, and when his tutor, having 
seen him safely at rest, was himself buried in slumber, 
Tycho arose from his bed, and with the aid of a celestial 
globe, spent whole nights in viewing the stars. We must 
not tarry to trace his history. Suffice it to say that he early 
acquired considerable reputation, and the patronage of 
Frederick II, King of Denmark. We refer to Tycho, how- 
ever, in order to bring forward the fact that he rejected the 
chief part of the Copemican system, and held — that the 
earth is the centre of the universe ; the sun the centre of the 
planets ; and that the whole planetary system moves round 
the earth. The opposition of the Danish astronomer to the 
Copemican theory was, however, carried on by argument, 
and not by satire or the sword. Against the theory of the 
diurnal motion of the earth he argued that, were this 
correct, a stone dropped from a high tower could notfaU, as 
it invariably does, at the foot of the tower, but must be left 
at a distance behind it ; the tower having, according to the 
Copemican theory, advanced by the rotation of the earth a 
considerable distance during the descent of the stone. 
Against the doctrine of the earth's orbital motion, Tycho 
contended that if the earth revolves round the sun, any two 
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points in the orbit will be distant from each other by the 
diameter of the orbit ; " yet lines drawn from those points 
to the nearest fixed star discover no appreciable angle or 
annual parallax." The argument of the Dane had, however, 
a defective foundation, and fell before the answers which 
the Copemican system supplied. Argumentation, like 
conscience, is not always to be trusted. Flaws in reasoning 
are more common than shakes in timber. Ambiguous 
middles, undistributed middles, illicit processes, false pre- 
mises, irrelevant conclusions, petitionea principii, and other 
fallacies, often abound in what appear conclusive arguments 
to the careless and unpractised. 

JoHK Kepleb, bom at Wiel, 1571, was for a short time 
assistant to Tycho Brahd. When his university course was 
finished, Kepler applied himself to the study of divinity ; 
he then devoted his time and talents to mathematical 
studies, and finally found a congenial sphere in the study of 
astronomy, in which science he became a discoverer. Kepler 
was the first who discovered that the orbits of the planets 
are elliptical, not circular; that their velocities are not 
uniform ; and that the distances of the planets from the sun 
are regular and systematic. Now "the discoveries of 
Kepler," writes Professor Playfair, "were so far from being 
duly appreciated, that they were objected to, not for being 
ficdse, but for ofiering to astronomers, in the calculation of 
the place of a planet in its orbit, a problem too difficult to 
be resolved by elementary geometry." "As if," the Pro- 
fessor Airther remarks, " he had been answerable for the 
proceedings of nature, the difficulty of this question was 
considered as an argument against his theory, and he him- 
self seems somewhat to have felt it an objection, especially 
when he found that the best solution he could obtain was 
no more than an approximation." Thiugs hard to be 
understood are not peculiar to religion and revelation. The 
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man of science also has many difficult problems before bim ; 
but tbe true pbilosopber and tbe true Christian, instead of 
rejecting doctrines because difficult of solution, will patiently 
contemplate them until time and experience furnish the 
means of discovering and confirming the truth. 

Our next illustration of opposition to discovery is con- 
nected with a name familiar to every reading school-boy. 
You anticipate me, and know that I am about to mention 
Galileo Galilei, that noble Florentine, who stands before 
the world both as an inventor and as a discoverer. Tempt- 
ing as are the incidents of the life of Galileo, we must avoid 
them here, and cleave most resolutely to our text. When 
twenty-five years of age, being bom in the year 1564, 
Gtdileo occupied the chair of mathematics in the university 
of Pisa. Here he gave himself to the study of the laws of 
motion, and by real experiments " demonstrated that all 
bodies, whatever be their nature, are equally affected by 
gravity, and that if the spaces through which they descend 
in equal times are different, this depends on the unequal 
resistance opposed to them by the air, according to their 
different volumes." This discovery, demonstrated before 
immense assemblies at Pisa, awakened strong enthusiasm 
among the people. But the men of science in Pisa were so 
enraged by this new doctrine, that they beset Galileo with 
annoyances and persecutions, ujitil they drove him from the 
university and the city. He is, however, now but " running 
with the footmen:" he is destined to "contend with 
horses." 

Taking advantage of a hint from a Dutchman, Galileo 
invented the telescope, and applied it to the observation of 
the heavens. Glorious discoveries repay the ingenuity and 
industry of the astronomer. He discovers — that the moon 
is not a self-luminous, regular, and untarnished orb, but a 
body shining with reflected light, and exhibiting irregu- 
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larities of sbape and of surface. He also discovers the four 
satellites of Jupiter, the peculiar structure of Saturn, the 
phases of Venus, the solar spots and their ceaseless motion, 
the movement of the atmosphere of our earth with the globe 
itself, the milky way, and the nebulsB. Thus furnished 
with superior knowledge, Galileo fully confirmed the 
Copemican theory. 

And now the Plorentine astronomer knew too much for 
his companions and for his age. Envy and prejudice hurl 
their shafts at him. His discoveries are said to be empty 
dreams. He is talked against, and ecclesiastics try to 
preach him down. 

In 1616, Ghlileo is cited to appear at Bome before an 
ecclesiastical assembly, nominated by the Pope, and consist- 
ing of seven cardinals. This church court arrives at the 
following conclusion: — "To maintain that the sun is placed 
immoveable in the centre of the world, is an opinion absurd 
in itself, fabe in philosophy, and formally heretical, because 
it is expressly contrary to the Scriptures ; to maintain that 
the earth is not placed in the centre of the world, that it is 
not immoveable, and that it has even a daily motion of rota- 
tion, is also an absurd proposition, false in philosophy, and 
at least erroneous in point of faith." By this tribunal he is 
interdicted from teaching his astronomical doctrines and 
from avowing them. 

In 1633, Galileo was summoned for the second time to 
Some, to appear before the Inquisition. During the sixteen 
years which had elapsed since the interdict already named, 
he had occupied himself in collecting proofs of the motion 
of the earth and of the constitution of the heavens, according 
to his own theory. The publication of these proofs in 1632 
was the occasion of Galileo's second appearance in the city 
of the Seven Hills. Bowed down by the infirmities of 
threescore years and ten, and by the burden of disease, he 
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left Florence for Rome. He appeared before the Inquisi- 
tion, and was finally summoned to receive in substance the 
following sentence. He was required first to make this 
declaration : — " I abjure, curse, and detest the error and 
heresy of the motion of the earth ;" and to promise that he 
would never more say or assert anything, verbally or in 
writing, importing that the sun is the centre of the world 
and immoveable, and that the earth is not the centre of the 
world and immoveable. His works containing his astronomi- 
cal theories were prohibited ; he was condemned to suffer 
imprisonment for an indefinite period, determinable at the 
pleasure of the Inquisition, and to recite once a week during 
three years the " Seven Penitential Psalms." I do not 
know whether the " Psalms" were recited ; history tells us 
that the imprisonment was at first inflicted, but was soon 
changed for a kind of ** ticket-of-leave." It is also said that 
he could not command an entirely silent tongue. 

G^alileo had abjured his astronomical doctrines, meekly 
kneeling upon his knees. Eeport adds, that as the 
astronomer rose from the ground, he said in his silvery 
Italian tongue, " It moves notwithstanding,^^ I like the old 
man for that abjuration of his abjuration, though one could 
wish that the patriarch in science had allowed himself to be 
slain, rather than renounce what he knew to be truth. 
Perhaps, however, martyrdom is too much to expect from an 
old man in such a case, and in the absence of the fiery 
crown, we glory in that indignant whisper, " It moves not* 
withstanding.^^ It is like a sunbeam piercing a dense cloud, 
aad forming a golden orifice in the dark mass of vapour. It 
is like a spring of water opening by the force of its own 
upward pressure the earth above it, and securing for itself 
an outlet. It is like the unfolding of the leaf and the 
opening of a bud before the winter is over and gone, by the 
power of the vital juices of the plant and tree. " It moves 
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notwithstanding y The cardinals and the Pope were 
spinning round with the earth while they denied her 
motion ; and could their sentence have arrested her course, 
they would have heen cast from our sphere at an angle 
which would have left them flying through space as so many 
dust atoms for ever and ever— a meet pimishment this for 
such ohstinate immoveahilities. 

There are two or three illustrations which we can only 
name. 

ToEEiCELLi, a pupil of Galileo, made certain important 
discoveries in atmospheric pressure, which were warmly 
disputed until decided hy the severest tests. 

Descabtes, on hearing of the imprisonment of Galileo, 
suppressed his productions upon the system of the world — 
thus acting upon his motto, Qui bene latuit, bene vixit. But 
he did not escape. He was punished for his opinions by a 
fine, and his works were ordered to be burned. 

"We have now to speak of Sib Isaac Newton. This cele- 
brated English philosopher made several sublime discoveries 
both in optics and astronomy, but his greatest discovery 
was, as is well known, the law of gravitation — that is, that 
every body exerts on every other body a force — subject to 
the two conditions, that it varies directly as the mass of the 
bodies, and inversely as the square of the distance. This 
discovery was published in 1686 in his *Principia,' — a 
work which, to use the words of Newton's biographer, "is 
memorable not only in the annals of one science or country, 
but will form an epoch in the history of the world, and will 
ever be regarded as the brightest page in the records of 
human reason." Now, with what reception did Sir Isaac's 
discoveries meet ? France rejected them because they were 
made in England, and Newton's scientific competitors in his 
own country put them aside from motives of envy and 
jealousy. His own university, Cambridge, was still ignoring 
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his discoveries more than thirty years after they had been 
published ; and at length admitted them through a clever 
trick, which Professor Playfair, in his dissertation on the 
progress of mathematical and physical science, in the 
* EncyclopsBdia Britannica,' thus describes : — " For more 
than thirty years after the publication of those discoveries, 
the system of vortices kept its ground ; and a translation 
from the French into Latin of the * Physics of Eohault,' a 
work entirely Cartesian, continued at Cambridge to be the 
text for philosophical instruction. About the year 1718, a 
new and more elegant translation of the same book was 
published by Dr. Samuel Clarke, with the addition of notes, 
in which that profound and ingenious writer explained the 
views of Newton on the principal objects of discussion ; so 
that the notes contained virtually a refutation of the text : 
they did so, however, only virtually, all appearance of argu- 
ment and controversy being carefully avoided. Whether 
this escaped the notice of the learned doctors or not, is 
uncertain ; but the new translation, from its better Latinity, 
and the name of the editor, was readily admitted to all the 
academical honours which the old one had enjoyed. Thus 
the stratagem of Dr. Clarke completely succeeded; the 
tutor might prelect from the text, but the pupil would some- 
times look into the notes ; and error is never so sure of 
being exposed as when the truth is placed close to it, side 
by side, without anything to alarm prejudice, or awaken 
from its lethargy the dread of innovation. Thus, therefore, 
the Newtonian first entered the University of Cambridge 
under the protection of the Cartesian. 

The illustrations of opposition to discovery that we have 
given have been taken from the same department of science, 
and have been enumerated in chronological order. "We will 
not quit this division of our subject, however, without citing 
examples from Geographical discovery, Medical Science, and 
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otology ; and we must go back some two centuries and a half 
for our first illustration. 

Columbus may be said to have discovered the New World 
before he saw it. By ancient writings, the observations of 
other navigators, and by his own scientific calculations, he 
had the evidence of a world not seen. He felt sure that by 
crossing the Atlantic in a westerly direction, new lands, 
and probably a large continent, would be discovered. He 
determined to attempt the actual discovery, and applied for 
assistance successively to Portugal, G^enoa, Venice, and 
England. Opposition met him everywhere. It was said 
that he was presumptuous in supposing he knew more than 
others ; that there was no land in that direction to be dis- 
covered ; that if there Were the voyage would take three 
years ; some even affirmed that he would find a mountain of 
water up which no vessel could sail. At length, as you are 
aware, he obtained assistance from Spain, and under the 
auspices of the Spanish court, sailed for the New World, 
and finally reached it, having encountered on the voyage 
much opposition from the fears of his pilots, and the 
mutinous conduct of the crew. The character and number 
of the witnesses were such, that no farther opposition could 
be made ; but while it was a matter of speculation, it 
encountered opposition in every possible form. 

The theory of the circulation of the blood by Du. William 
Hjlbvet, an English physician, was also most violently con- 
troverted. Profiting by the partial discoveries of Mondino, 
Servetus, Columbus, and others, Hiarvey, " by a series of 
well-executed experiments, demonstrated clearly the exist- 
ence, not only of the small but of a general circulation from 
the left side of the heart by the aorta and its subdivisions, 
to the right side by the veins. This memorable truth was 
first announced in the year 1619." And, observe. Dr. 
Harvey was lecturer to the College of Physicians in London, 
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and to that learned body he first disclosed his discovery. 
He did this, mark, with the confirmation of experiments. 
Tet so soon as his discovery was made known, he was 
attacked on all sides by every weapon which ignorance and 
prejudice, spleen and envy, could form against him, not- 
withstanding that this fact had been previously known to a 
certain extent. "We find a mention of it in Shakespeare's 
" Julius CsBsar : '* — 



As dear to me as are the mddy drops 
That visit my sad heart.** 



The opposition was not of long duration, but was exceed- 
ingly fierce while it continued. He lived to see the general 
adoption of his doctrine. 

To De. Edwaed Jennee we are indebted for the dis- 
covery of vaccination, which is, perhaps, as much an inven- 
tion as a discovery, seeing that it is a contrivance to avoid 
smallpox. There can be no doubt that this discovery has 
been instrumental in saving an immense number of human 
lives, and of preventing a large amount of human suffering, 
but it was opposed both by the public and by the medical 
profession. Some denied that it could be efficacious as a 
preventive, and others afiirmed that it could secure immu- 
nity only for a limited number of years. Even now, many 
of the poor are strongly prejudiced against it. 

The homoeopaths of our day frequently refer to the oppo- 
sition which Harvey and Jenner encountered as an argu- 
ment against their assailants. And certainly this flEict 
suggests caution and moderation in opposing that which is 
new in medical practice, and that which may seem impro- 
bable in medical science. For ourselves, we have no decided 
opinion on the subject. There is, however, one part of the 
homeopathic practice to which we are strongly attached : we 
refer to small doses, which, if they do nothing, can cer- 
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tainly do no harm ; and which would be even pleasanter if 
they were followed by fees as infinitesimal as the doses. 

Opposition to the discoveries of Geology is a present 
fact. The resistance is weaker than it was some fifteen 
or twenty years ago : but it has certainly not yet passed 
away. Speaking comparatively, this science may be said 
to have been bom during the last hundred years, and 
to have grown more rapidly during the last twenty than 
through the fourscore years preceding. The chief opponents 
of geological science are religious persons, whose opposition 
arises &om the idea that the doctrines of Geology are at 
variance with the teaching of the Holy Scriptures. For 
the refutation of this error, we refer our younger readers 
to the following well-known works : * The Eelation between 
the Holy Scriptures and some Parts of Geological Science,' 
by Dr. Pye Smith ; Professor Hitchcock's ' Eeligion of 
Geology;* and Hugh Miller's 'Testimony of the Eocks.' 
To show the strength of opposition which this science has 
encountered, I may present the following quotation. In a 
work entitled ' Popular Geology subversive of Divine Eeve- 
lafcion,' published 1837, the author states : " Certainly, of all 
the lately discovered or extended sciences, which the enemy 
of God and man has thus pushed to his destroying ends, 
no one has been found so appropriate to his purposes, nor 
has been so insidiously and industriously driven forward 
to the accomplishment of his aims, as the popular 'new 
science of geology.' To enumerate all the infernal artillery 
which the subtle enemy of God and man has put into the 
hands of his vassals, to aim at this everlasting monument 
of revealed truth, would require his own unspent breath 
and unwearied tongue. Suffice it to say, that sophistica- 
ting geologians have been allured, by his implacable subtle- 
ties, to enlist themselves in the service of his infernal 
policy." Strong as this language is, it fairly represents 
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the feelings of a large number of pious men some fiffceeil 
years ago. And still there are not a few who charge Geology 
with contradicting Holy Scripture, and with naturally lead- 
ing its student to infidelity ; a charge wliich can no more be 
urged against Geology than against any other science, and 
which is refuted by the fact that it has contributed 
numerous confirmations to the truth of the word of God, 
and numbers among its disciples and professors men whose 
fidelity to the Bible is uncorrupted, and whose faith in 
revealed religion is immoveable. 

These illustrations of opposition to discovery may 
suffice ; and we will proceed to furnish a few examples of 
opposition to Intentions. 

What shall we call the use of Coal as a fuel ? The find- 
ing of a coal-bed is, of course, a discovery ; but the employ- 
ment of coal as a source of heat is an invention. I do 
not know when this mineral was first used ; but so early as 
1281 Newcastle traded in coal. The use of this article is 
now so extensive, that last year there were brought into 
London upwards of 4,000,000 tons. And it is not sur- 
prising that some stir is being made about smoke in the 
metropolis, when we reflect upon the quantity of coal con- 
sumed, and know that the smoke of coal is daily escaping 
from about 400,000 chimneys. This fuel has not, however, 
escaped opposition. In 1316, Parliament petitioned the 
king to forbid its use, the petitioners alleging that it was a 
public nuisance. Edward II granted the prayer of the 
petition, and the use of coal was forbidden upon the penalty 
of a fine for the first offence, and the demolition of the 
furnace for the second. 

When the art of Peintino was invented, men did not 
dream of the power which the press would exert ; and this 
invention escaped the amount of opposition which, from its 
vast importance, it might otherwise have had to encounter. 
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Tradition says that John Fust, one of the three inventors, 
was charged with multiplying books by the aid of the devil, 
and was persecuted both by the priests and the people. 
The strongest opposition to the press has, perhaps, been 
presented in Turkey. The art of printing had existed 
three hundred years before a printing press was established 
in Constantinople, and from 1726 to 1740 that press issued 
only twenty-three volumes. It was then stopped, and did 
not resume its issues until after an interval of more than 
forty years. About 1780 a press was established at Scutari, 
and between 1780 and 1807 issued forty volumes. Again 
its operations were suspended, and were not resumed until 
1820, since which time it has worked more industriously 
than heretofore, although fettered with the paternal over- 
sight of the Turkish Government. 

The RiBBON-Loo:&l is an invention of the 16th century, 
and on the plea that it deprived many workmen of bread, 
was prohibited in Holland, in Q-ermany, in the dominions 
of the Church, and in other countries of Europe. At Ham- 
burg, the council ordered a loom to be publicly burned. 
There are few questions more interesting than those bear- 
ing on the province of political and municipal rulers. 
Through lack, we think, of defining their duty, the solemn 
confession too commonly would become them, " We have 
left undone the things which we ought to have done, and 
we have done the things we ought not to have done." 

The Stocking-Loom: shared the fate of the ribbon-loom. 
In England, the patronage of Queen Elizabeth was 
requested for the invention, and it is said that the inventor 
was impeded rather than assisted in his undertaking. My 
loyalty forbids my undervaluing royal patronage; but I 
often feel, as I look at the royal arms upon places of mer- 
chandise, that the best arms which a man can place over his 
business are his own — not the arms which have been dug 
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up at the herald's of&ce, but the arms which his mother 
gave him. In France, opposition to the stocking-loom was 
of the most base and cruel kind. A Frenchman who had 
adopted the invention, manufactured by the loom a pair of 
silk stockings for Louis XIV. They were presented to the 
French Monarch ; but the parties who supplied hosiery to 
the court, caused several of the loops of the stockings to be 
cut, and thus brought the stocking-loom into disrepute at 
head-quarters. 

Table-Foeks appear so necessary a part of the dining 
apparatus that one can scarcely believe that the tables of 
the sixteenth century were destitute of them. They were 
not, however, introduced until the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, and then were ridiculed as superfluous 
and effeminate, while the person who introduced them into 
England was called Furcifer. They were invented in Italy 
and brought thence to England; napkins being used in 
this country by the polite, and fingers by the multitude. 

The Saw-Mill was brought to England from Holland in 
1663. But its introduction so displeased the English that 
the enterprise was abandoned. A second attempt was then 
made at Limehouse, and a mill was erected, but was soon 
pulled down by a mob. 

Had we adhered to the order of time, we ought, before 
speaking of the saw- mill, to have cited the Steam Engine ; 
which, although now throned among the mightiest of the 
mighty inventions of man, was subject at its birth to no 
small measure of opposition and contempt. 

To the machines, diagrams, and writings of Solomon de 
Caus, may doubtless be traced the germ idea of the steam 
engine, although the Marquis of Worcester is generally 
acknowledged to be the inventor. Now let it be observed, 
that both these men were accounted lunatics because of 
their doctrines concerning the moving power of steam. 
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De Caus travelled from Normandy to Paris to present a 
treatise to Louis XIII on the subject. His minister, 
Cardinal Eicbelieu, dismissed the applicant, and on account 
of his importunity, imprisoned him as a dangerous madman. 
The Marquis of Worcester was counted in his day not 
only a quack and an impostor, but a mad enthusiast ; and 
had to suffer bitter reverses, not less from his extraordinary 
inventive genius, than from the caprice of his sovereign, 
and his hatred of the principles and spirit of Cromwell's 
administration. It is an old trick, to call a man mad who 
is in advance of his fellows. The sanity of a wise man 
must appear insanity to the fool ; and it behoves us to be 
careful how, like the Jews of old, we take up and echo the 
cry, " He is mad ! " A fool may raise it, and wise men 
may be drawn into uniting with it. Let us pronounce only 
upon things we have proved ; and upon things not proven, 
let us most religiously hold our peace. 

What shall we say about Tea ? As a beverage we may 
call it a contrivance for slaking our thirst, and stimulating 
the brain and nervous system. The duty upon this article 
of consumption furnishes a fifth of the revenue of the 
British Empire. This will show how large the consump- 
tion of tea now is ; but when it was introduced to England 
from Holland, in 1666, it was declared to be a deadly 
poison. 

PoTTEET is glazed by throwing common salt into the 
oven at a certain stage of the baking. This mode of 
glazing was introduced into this country in 1690 by two 
brothers, who came to Staffordshire from Nuremberg. 
Their success and their secrecy so enraged their neigh- 
bours, that persecution arose against them, and became 
so strong, that they were compelled to give up their 
works. 

The Pendulum was invented by Galileo ; but so late as 
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the end of the eeventeenth century, when Hooke brought 
it forward as a standard of measure, it was ridiculed, and 
passed by the nickname of Sumtg-Swang, 

The Spinning- Jenny was invented by James Hargreaves, 
a poor Blackburn weaver. He kept his invention a secret 
except from his wife, and employed it diligently for his own 
work. Mrs. Hargreaves, however, woman-like, must talk, 
and, wife-like, must praise her husband, and so, for the 
sake of something to say, and of something wonderful to 
say of her own precious husband, she let out James 
Hargreaves' secret. The machine Jenny was, in this 
instance, better than the wife Jenny. Indeed, with due 
reverence for the Jennies of all lands, and of all ages, I 
must say that I do not think so quiet, and indus- 
trious, and obedient, and inexpensive, and profitable, and 
harmless a Jenny was ever bom, as the Jenny which came 
from James Hargreaves. I may go further, and say that 
among spinsters, this Jenny excelleth them all. Most of 
them can spin a good yarn, but the yarns of Spinning 
Jenny are as profitable as they are long. And instead of 
being unseasonable, and awkward, and twisty since the 
union, they have been better than ever since the spinster 
Jenny was wedded to the giant Steam. However, as the 
machine which was to supplant the spinning wheel became 
known, the weavers of Blackburn broke into the inventor's 
house, destroyed his machine, and drove Hargreaves from 
the town. 

The PowEE-LooM seems to have been opposed in England 
only when it existed in design. So soon as Cartwright set 
it to work, opposition ceased. But the Jacquard loom met 
a different fate in France. Although this machine had 
been sanctioned by Buonaparte, and the invention rewarded 
by the State, opposition to the invention was so strong at 
Lyons, that the Board of Trade in that city broke up the 
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loom in tlie most public place, sold the material as old wood 
and iron, and held up the inventor to universal reproach. 
Even the life of Jacquard was endangered by the bitter 
enmity of the Lyonnese. 

We may just mention — before citing Steamboats and 
Eailwats — Gas and Macadamised Eoads. The appli- 
cation of coal gas to the lighting of buildings was made in 
1797. And so rapidly was it adopted, that within twenty 
years gas was employed in all the principal towns of the 
kingdom to light shops, public edifices, and the streets. 
But when the application of coal gas to street illumination 
was first suggested, the objection was raised that evil-dis- 
posed persons might envelope the city in darkness. To 
Macadam's plan of making roads, it was seriously objected 
that mobs would use the stones for purposes of rioting. 
But we have to speak of greater things than these. 

Prom the time of the Marquis of Worcester various sug- 
gestions had been made as to the use of steam for a moving 
power in boats. The experiment, however, was first made 
in Glasgow, in 1787. Fulton, who had witnessed Syming- 
ton's experiment in Scotland, went to Prance, and con- 
structed a small steamboat for the Seine in 1803. In 1806 
he commenced another steam-vessel on the American river 
Hudson, which he launched in 1807. We have not read 
of any opposition to the steam-tug on the Forth and Clyde 
Canal; or of any opposition to the small vessel which 
steamed up and down the Seine. Our Scotch friends have 
a mixture of stem stuff in their nature, which makes them 
ready to oppose what they do not like ; and they are not 
overfond of anything new except those new things in 
England by which they can earn a penny quicker than in 
Scotland ; still they are gravely and sedately cannie ; so 
cannie are some of them, that they will not commit them- 
selves, even to a laugh, until they have most carefully 
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calculated what effect the excitement of their risible 
muscles is likely to have upon their future lot. We think 
it a great proof of long-sightedness, that our northern 
neighbours did neither laugh nor growl at the first steam- 
boat. Our Prench allies were pleased with a novelty 
which did not threaten to disturb either their religion or 
their politics, and which put its hand into the pocket of no 
man. Not so, however, with our American children. 
Fifty years have vastly increased the go-a-head tendency of 
the inhabitants of the New World. Pulton was met by 
refusals of aid and co-operation, by incredulous smiles, 
rude jokes, and contemptuous ridicule. And on the day 
fixed for the first voyage of the " Clermont," no friend would 
accompany him, and multitudes crowded the shore, not to 
approve, but to witness, as they thought, a great failure. 
The vessel starts, reaches her calculated speed, and steams 
a distance of 145 miles. And now the American reckons 
Pulton a great man, and the steamboat a marvellous 
invention. 

The introduction of Bailways to England furnishes, it 
may be, the most striking example of opposition to inven- 
tions. Por the facts on which this example is based, I am 
indebted to * The History of the English Bailways,' by 
Prancis; a book which even a novel-reader must relish, 
and which a thoughtful man may peruse with considerable 
advantage. 

. Bailways so intersect our country, have absorbed so 
much capital, are so connected with our commerce and 
trade, have such close relation with our convenience and 
recr^tion, employ so many people, have effected such local 
changes and social revolutions, and are at this time so 
mighty a power and so vast an interest in this country, that 
opposition appears almost too unreasonable to be believed. 

Still, few inventions have encountered such resistance as 
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our iron roads. The provincial and metropolitan press, by 
argumentative and vituperative leaders ; the Quarterlies, by 
most scientific articles ; parliament, municipal corporations, 
and navigation companies ; canal proprietors and land- 
owners ; scientific men and literati ; poets and peers, all 
united their words and works to prevent the introduction 
of the iron roads. The things done in opposition were equal 
to the things said, but of the former we cannot here speak. 
It will illustrate our subject if we briefly state some of the 
objections which were presented by the pen and the lip. 
In 1825, on the proposition of Stephenson to run a train 
from Woolwich to London at the rate of eighteen miles an 
hour, the Quarterly wrote — " The gross exaggeration of the 
powers of the locomotive steam-engine, or, to speak more 
plainly, the steam-carriage, may delude for a time, but must 
end in the mortification of those concerned. It is certainly 
some consolation to those who are to be whirled at the rate 
of eighteen or twenty miles an hour, by means of the high- 
pressure engine, to be told that they are in no danger of 
being sea-sick while they are on shore, that they are not to 
be scalded to death nor drowned by the bursting of the 
boiler, and that they need not mind being shot by the 
scattered fragments, or dashed in pieces by the flying off 
or the breaking of a wheel. But with all these assurances, 
we should as soon expect the people of Woolwich to suffer 
themselves to be fired off by one of Congreve's ricochet 
rockets as trust themselves to the mercy of such a machine, 
going at such a rate." 

Evil forebodings were multiplied with railway schemes. 
The smoke of the locomotive, it was said, as a terror to 
country gentlemen, would kill the game ; the sparks from 
the chimney would ignite the train; foxes and pheasants 
would leave every neighbourhood in which a rail was laid 
down ; the race of horses would be extinguished ; there 
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would be no market for oats and hay ; driving and riding 
in the vicinity of a railway would be unsafe; and cows 
in the pastures along the line would cease to jnield milk. 
Wherever a locomotive passed, vegetation would cease, and 
the market gardener be ruined ; the value of land would be 
lowered, and property -near every station would be greatly 
deteriorated. Others asserted that railways would dry up 
springs, render meadows sterile, cut off agricultural com- 
munication, prevent the cultivation of corn, and suspend 
agricultural operations in general. Not only would canals 
be destroyed, and hundreds of innkeepers and thousands of 
horses thrown out of employment, but hundreds of thou- 
sands of all trades would be ruined. When tunnels were 
proposed as necessary parts of many lines. Sir Anthony 
Carlisle asserted tliat tunnels would expose healthy people 
to colds, catarrhs, and consumption. " The deafening peal 
of thunder," said another medical man, "the sudden im- 
mersion in gloom, and the clash of reverberated sounds in 
a confined space, combine to produce a momentary shudder, 
or idea of destruction, a thrill of annihilation." Other 
alarmists prophesied that the people would be smothered 
in the tunnels, and that those who escaped suffocation 
would be burned in the carriages. Some thought that to 
travel at the rate of twenty miles an hour savoured of revo- 
lution. And as one proof of the strength of the practical 
opposition which railways have had to encounter, we may 
mention that the opposition to the London and Birmingham 
line cost £4500 per mile. 

We cannot close these illustrations without reference to 
the Oreat Exhibition of 1851, which, both as regards the 
objects exhibited and the palace of glass which contained 
them, may be regarded, not only as an invention, but as 
one of the most vrise and remarkable contrivances for 
exhibiting in one bright focus the industry of men of all 
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nations. Now, the Great Exhibition, it will be remem- 
bered, was, even before its actual commencement, assailed 
from every quarter. Some Chrislians denounced it as the 
World's Fair; alarmists predicted pestilence, famine, revo- 
lution, and increase of vice and crime, as the result of con- 
gregating foreigners in the metropolis ; and so strong and 
earnest were some voices of warning, that the most sanguine 
of success sometimes trembled, and were not entirely 
assured until time proved that the Exhibition neither 
originated disease nor scarcity of food, increase of vice, 
nor political disorder. And, instead of the awful termina- 
tion of Belshazzar's feast being repeated, as was prophesied, 
we see a second Palace of Industry, exceeding in dimen- 
sions and grandeur of design the first palace, and promising, 
if conducted upon right principles, to do great things for 
England in the improvement, not only of the national taste, 
but of the moral sentiments of the people. 

The illustrations we have given of opposition to disco- 
veries and inventions will, we trust, suffice to secure for the 
fact the attention which its importance deserves. In every 
department of science and art, invention and discovery 
have been opposed. This opposition began early, and has 
continued until our own day. It is not a fact in which we 
may glory ; on the contrary, it ought to clothe us with 
shame; still we may learn from it lessons of importance 
and utility. Of these we shall speak presently. 

We now proceed, secondly, to inquire into the causes of 
opposition to discoveries and inventions, and to trace, as far 
as we are able, the results. 

Let us consider the ccmses. In speaking of these, we ob- 
serve at the outset that God never moves men to oppose 
discovery, within legitimate limits, although there are 
doubtless trees whose fruit is still forbidden ; and that He 
never tempts them to oppose invention, unless it be the 
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contrivance of some instniment of evil. The Divine nature 
and government present no obstacle to invention and dis- 
covery, but, on the contrary, they sanction and further 
both. According to the ancient legends, or, rather, accord- 
ing to the features with which -ffischylus has clothed them, 
Prometheus, the friend of man, the inventor of the useful 
arts, and the giver of fire, was chained first to a rock in 
Scythia, and then to Mount Caucasus, and there exposed to 
fierce torments, because he revealed to men the service of 
fire in all handicrafb, and taught them various and useful 
knowledge. Jupiter punished Prometheus for rendering 
this service to mankind. But Zeus is not our God. Our 
God, Jehovah, instead of keeping men at a distance, made 
them in His own image ; and when that image was defaced, 
provided for its restoration by the mediation of His own 
Son. So that instead of chaining the discoverer, God gives 
him wings ; and instead of tormenting the inventor, God 
tdtimately crowns him with honour. 

Milton, in * Paradise Lost,' makes Satan charge God with 
the very conduct attributed to Jupiter. Speaking to Eve of 
the forbidden fruit, the Anarch old demands — 
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Why then was this forbid ? Why, but to awe ? 
Why, but to keep ye low and ignorant — 
His worshippers?' 
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This is the lie of a tempter. The charge is contradicted by 
God's nature and by God's providence. Think of. Divine 
punishment and visitations, and ask for what have they 
been inflicted. Babylon was destroyed, not on account of 
her astronomical discoveries, but through her pride ; and 
Nineveh feU, not by reason of her inventions, but as a 
punishment for her iniquities. The old world was destroyed 
because of crime, not because of useful progress. Sodom 
was overthrown as a punishment for sin, not on account of 
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lier progress in science. Athens decayed by discord, not 
by discovery ; and Tyre because of her pride, not her pro- 
gress. Pompeii and Hercnlaneum were, according to the 
testimony of some of their own remains, buried in ruins for 
thiB sins of Sodom. Jerusalem, too, was destroyed, not for 
the extent of her science, or the perfection of art, but for 
her rejection of the Saviour of the world. Opposition to 
discovery and invention is not from G-od, and therefore is 
never produced or presented by true and pure religion. 
Eeligious men may oppose, but this is their folly, not their 
religion ; and in this part of their conduct, however pure 
may be their motive, they are irreligious and ungodly. We 
must look far lower than God, and far below godliness, for 
an explanation of the facts we have been considering. The 
causes of opposition to discovery and invention are to be 
found in human weakness and wickedness. 

Ignorcmce is one cause. The discoverer sees so much 
further than his fellows that they cannot believe in the 
wonders that are open to his view. The contrivance of the 
inventor is so superior to the designs which exist that no 
man will believe his invention practicable. The discoverer 
is often before his age, and is far in advance of the science 
of his times, and is ridiculed or persecuted because others 
have not his power of vision. This explains the opposition 
which Eoger Bacon's discoveries encountered. 

JPrejiidice, the child of ignorance, is another cause. Gali- 
leo, it will be remembered, invented the telescope. But so 
afraid were many men of his day lest their own opinions 
should be shaken, and the system of Copernicus forced upon 
them by the discoveries of that instrument, that they abso- 
lutely refused to use the telescope, and to look at the 
heavens by its aid. 

Envy, jealousy, personal dislike^ rivalry, and revenge, are 
often the causes of a discovery being ignored, and an inven- 
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tion despised. The opposition in these cases arises, not 
from disbelief of the discovery, or from distrust of the in- 
vention, but from evil feeling towards the inventor and dis- 
coverer. This awakened the opposition which the potters 
encountered who first glazed pottery by the action of salt! 

Bigotry has also lent her hand to this ignoble strife. It 
was this old hag who presided in the Inquisition, and 
punished poor Galileo for seeing that to which he could not 
close his eyes, and for believing that the faith of which was 
to him inevitable. A blind and obstinate attachment to 
one's own opinions unfits men, not only for personal 
progress, but for sharing in the advancement of their age. 
Instability is a great evil, but of the two we hold bigotry to 
be the greater. 

Fear has led to many a fight, and it has stretched out its 
withered arm in opposition to discovery and invention. This 
has been especially the case with invention. Ribbon-looms, 
stocking-looms, power-looms, spinning-jennies, saw-mills, 
and railways, would, it was predicted, completely cripple 
human industry, and deprive myriads of bread. Fear, when 
aroused to conflict, is one of the most desperate and cruel 
passions of the human soul. 

FaUe interpretations of Scripture were intimately connected 
with the opposition which the Copernican system encoun- 
tered, with the persecution of Galileo and Descartes, and 
with the objections which have been raised against Geology. 

In some men, especially in men past middle age, there is a 
strong dislike of innovation. This antipathy in many cases 
leads to opposition. Every discovery and invention is by 
its very nature an innovation. " Those things which have 
long gone together, are as it were confederate within them- 
. selves : whereas new things piece not so well ; but though 
they help by their utility, yet they trouble by their incon- 
formity." 
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Slavish discipleship to ancient masters and to great names 
is another source of opposition to discovery. In matters of 
science the writings of Aristotle had for centuries through- 
out Europe a kind of divine authority. The statutes of 
some of the universities required the professors to take 
oaths that they would in all their prelections adhere to his 
philosophy ; and the dread of discovering any contradiction 
thereto led many scientific men to refuse to use the tele- 
scope in their astronomical observations. 

False views of Divine Providence have also a casual connec- 
tion with the moral phenomena before us. " Tour leddy- 
ship and the steward," says Cuddie's mother, in * Old Mor- 
tality,' " hae been pleased to propose that my son Cuddie 
suld work in the bam wi' a new-fangled machine for dight- 
ing the corn from the chaff, thus impiously thwarting the 
wiU of Divine Providence, by raising wind for your leddy- 
ship's ain particular use by human art, instead of soliciting 
it by prayer, or waiting patiently for whatever dispensation 
of wind Providence was pleased to send upon the shealing 
hill." This fiction is founded upon fact. Many have acted 
and spoken as Cuddle's mother. 

Fallacious reasoning — reasoning, for example, upon opinions 
rather than facts — is another source of opposition to disco- 
very. And, as including several causes we have named and 
others not spoken of, we may mention, finally, the selfishness 
of men. To have his own ignorance demonstrated, and his 
own opinions contradicted — to be excelled or supplanted, 
or even rivalled, is to many a man a far greater evil than 
the prevalence of error, or the limitation of human conve- 
nience and comfort. The centre of the actions of the multitude 
of men is themselves. And their supreme desire is, that 
sun, stars, and moon should revolve around them, and be 
subordinate to their influence. In mathematical science, 
we accept the axiom that the whole is greater than its part. 

J 
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In our social feelings and conduct we reverse this axiom, 
and hold that the part is more important than the whole. 
The " I " represents more than the " we," and the " me " 
than the " us." But not until selfishness is destroyed will 
opposition to scientific discoveries and useful inventions 
cease; nor will selfiBhness perish until men come within 
the influence of that cross upon which the Son of God gave 
His life a ransom for many. As included in selfishness, we 
may name existing interests, A new invention is falsely 
declared to be useless if it be likely to supersede others in 
which much capital is locked up ; or because upon the 
working of former contrivances a certain number of men 
are dependent for bread. A discovery is said to be unreal, 
because there are certain professors who have not made it, 
and schools of science in which it is not taught. 

These, we believe, will be found the common causes of 
opposition to discovery and invention — Ignorance, Preju- 
dice, Ill-feeling, Bigotry, Fear, False Interpretations of 
Scripture, False Views of Divine Providence, Dislike of 
Innovation, Slavish Discipleship, Fallacious Beasoning, 
and Selfishness. Very seldom can we trace it to honest 
conviction of the nullity of. a reputed discovery, or to the 
falsity of an extolled invention. 

The results of opposition to discovery and invention we 
can do little more than mention. There are evil results 
which are temporary ; there are good results which abide. 
The temporary evil effects are — the delay of the application 
of inventions to useful purposes, and of discoveries to the 
advancement of science ; the excitement of evil feeling 
between man and man; the persecution and consequent 
suffering of men who deserve honour and reward ; the need- 
less continuance of ignorance and of inconvenience; the 
limitation for a time of the resources of communities ; and 
the arrest for a season of human progress. In the case of 
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railways, opposition involved a fearful waste of money; 
while tlie general fact that discovery and invention have 
been opposed, affords opportunity to every empiric to defend 
himself from that righteous opposition which often protects 
society from imposition and fraud. The quack in science, 
and the adventurer in invention, while encountering a 
righteous resistance, set up for martyrs; and, ranking 
themselves with Galileo and Harvey, Hargreaves and 
Stephenson, appeal to the opposition which science and art 
have encountered in all ages as evidence that they them- 
selves are sufferers for truth's sake. 

The good effects of opposition are such as these— it checks 
the credulity of those who are too ready to repose faith in 
men and their representations ; it keeps back many an 
impostor and adventurer ; it actually destroys much fabe 
science and useless contrivance ; it exposes all new things 
to a sifting process, and separates the chaff from the wheat; 
it brings out human force and resources, and by antagonism 
secures final progression. 

Discovery and invention are never destroyed by opposi- 
tion. The experimental philosophy of Eoger Bacon was 
ascribed to the devil; but now our first chemists are 
crowned with public confidence and social honour. Th^^ 
Copemican system was denounced as false in philosophy 
and contrary to Scripture ; now it is taught in all places of 
education, from the village school to the national universit v. 
The Newtonian philosophy, which was smuggled into Cam- 
bridge, is now a cause of boasting to that seat of learning, 
and is a great light to the scientific world. The New 
World, which many declared existed only in the fancy of 
Columbus, is now abreast of the greatest countries of the 
globe, and promises to be ahead of all. Looms for ribbons, 
stockings, and weaving are one deep and wide source of our 
country's wealth. No man is nicknamed Furcifer for using 
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a table-fork. Tlie saw-mill lias almost extinguislied the 
sawyer. The spinning-jennies are as numerous as spiders 
and as busy as bees. A steamboat is to be found on 
almost every stream in the four quarters of the earth. 
G-as is the almost universal light; and railways not only 
intersect Great Britain and Ireland, America and Europe, 
but are being laid down in India and Africa, and will one 
day have free course over the walled and fenced lands of 
the Chinese. 

No true discovery can be long hid by opposition, nor can 
the successful application of any invention be long retarded 
by it. Never was opposition so strong as that which 
obtained in the sixteenth century ; yet the sixteenth is the 
century which gave birth to the discoveries, in the light of 
which we now walk, and to the inventions the value and 
utility of which the wide world confesses. 

Discoveries must advance, and inventions will certainly 
improve and multiply. There is an ocean before us, and 
we are even now but looking at the shells and pebbles on 
the shore. There is a mountain above us, and we have 
climbed but its base. There is an abyss at our feet, and 
we have examined but its mouth. Immense fields surround 
us, and we have crossed them but in few paths. And will 
men be content with this imperfect knowledge ? Curious 
and thirsting for various information, they will try to survey 
every field, to descend the abyss, to climb the mountain, to 
cross and recross the ocean. And they must succeed, for 
God will help them. He wills that His works should be 
known and understood by man. He wills it as one means 
by which men shall subdue the earth ; and not less as a 
means of revealing Himself. Are not the works of Creation 
so many mirrors and multiplying glasses in which we see 
our God ? 

Discovery will go on, and invention also. God has not 
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only given men His own works for their use, but He has 
endowed them with creative faculties, so that in fOling voids 
and bringing order from chaos man imitates his Creator. 
It is the divine destiny of man to discover and to invent. 
And opposition, we repeat, is useless. As well may we try 
to stop the descending avalanche with a straw ; to stem the 
tide of a mighty river with one's hands ; to send back the 
rising ocean with a word; to delay the morning sun with 
our frown ; to arrest the planets in their orbits with our 
uplifted arm ; or to change the order of Creation by our 
mere command. Few men are more to be pitied than the 
opposers of that which is useful and true. They can effect 
but a modicum of good — they will inflict a large amount of 
present evil, and finally will appear as those who beat the 
air. That we may never be in this position, let us try to 
learn the great lesson which this subject teaches. There 
are several lessons we may learn : the deeply rooted selfish- 
ness of mankind ; the irresistible progress of men ; the germ 
force of whatever is true and good. But the great lesson to 
be learnt from this subject is tJie duty of caution. 

Herschell remarks, " The character of a true philosopher 
is to hope all things not impossible, and to believe all things 
not unreasonable." This strikes us as one great lesson 
taught by opposition to discovery and invention. " Impos- 
sible" is a word which a wise man will apply very cautiously 
to the contrivances of men, and to the revelations of the 
works of Q-od. The impossible of past centuries is now 
accomplished, and that easily. Time was when wonders 
were to be found in fables ; now they exist in facts. And 
while the impossible of past times is the possible of the 
present, the impossible of the present will be the possible 
of the future. The so-called " unreasonable" of past ages 
is the common belief of this age ; and the "unreasonable" 
of this age will be the accepted and universal truth of future 
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time. Let us, therefore, be slow in deciding what is un- 
reasonable and impossible, and let us readily hope and 
believe that which appears to be neither the one nor the 
other. There are, however, other words in which the lesson 
of this lecture may be embodied; words written by the 
impulse and guidance of the Holy Spirit of God — " Prove 
all things ; hold fast that which is good." The temper of 
mind which this inspired precept enjoins will reject nothing 
except upon evidence of its falsity ; will demonstrate what- 
ever requires proof, and will not cast aside or refuse aught 
that is useful and true, through the relaxing influence of 
any weak or wicked emotion. A good invention is given us 
by a good God ; let us accept and retain it, in gratitude to 
the Qiver. A discovery is God unfolding some hidden thing 
to our view ; let us prove it, if we doubt it, for the Eevealer's 
sake. 

It has occurred to me that among my readers there may 
be both discoverers and inventors. Among the youths there 
may be lads, like Tycho Brahe, spending their pocket money 
in purchasing scientific books and apparatus, and devoting 
part of the time allotted to sleep to reading and study. 
There may be young men like Copernicus, feeling that the 
occupation to which they have been brought up is not their 
calling, and anxiously watching for a way of escape from a 
profession or business into the wide fields of science. There 
may be some young mechanic, destined as an inventor to 
rank with Hargreaves and Cartwright, with Tulton and 
with Stephenson. To such we say — Form a character which 
will be proof against the evil effects of the opposition which 
discovery and invention are likely still to encounter. If I 
were shut up to heathen mythology for a model, I should 
direct you to the character of Prometheus as exhibited by 
-^schylus, and as brought before the eye of every reader of 
books by Mrs. Barrett Browning's translation. Every dis- 
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coverer and inventor needs patient endurance. He must 
be ready to be bound, that truth may go free. He must 
cheerfully submit to sufferings, that his contrivances for 
the use of men, being tried, may come forth as gold from 
the refiner's fire. But, thanks be to Q-od, we have models 
of divine design and of godlike shape. Instead of being 
shut up to heathen mythology, we can take examples from 
the revelation of the true God. Among several which 
might be named, there are two which stand prominently 
forward : we refer to Caleb and Joshua, and we speak of 
them in the discharge of their duty as spies. You remem- 
ber that when the children of Israel came to the borders of 
the promised land, they requested that twelve of their rulers 
should be chosen to spy out the country. "With this request 
Moses complied. And among the twelve were Joshua and 
Caleb. Now these two men visit the same country, see the 
same cities and people as the other ten, and in some re- 
spects the reports of the twelve agree. All say, "The 
land which we passed through to search it is an exceeding 
good land ; surely it floweth with milk and honey." Ten, 
however, append to their report the following qualification : 
" Nevertheless, the people be strong that dwell in the land, 
and the cities are walled and very great ; and moreover we 
saw the children of Anak there. It is a land that eateth 
up the inhabitants thereof, and all the people that we saw 
in it are men of great stature ; and there we saw the giants, 
the sons of Anak, which come of the giants ; and we were 
in our own sight as grasshoppers, and so were we in their 
sight.*' In contrast with these words, let me put the 
language of Joshua and Caleb ; they say, " The land which 
we passed through is an exceeding good land. If the Lord 
delight in us, then He will bring us into this land and 
give it to us ; a land which floweth with milk and honey. 
Only rebel not ye against the Lord, neither fear ye the 
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people of the land, for they are bread for ns ; their defence 
is departed from them, and the Lord is with ns : fear them 
not. Let us go up at once and possess it, £ot we are well 
able to overcome it." The spirit of Joshua and Caleb is 
the right spirit for the discoverer and the inventor. They 
believed all things, and hoped all things. And we may 
add to the example of Joshua and Caleb that of the Apostle 
Paul. There are two features of Paul's character which 
we would notice, as connected with the subject before us 
— his firm hold of what he knew to be truth; and his 
hearty renunciation of what he once thought to be truth, 
when, at length, he learned it was error. These are 
qualities we may all advantageously imitate, and espe- 
cially those who are devoted to discovery and invention. 
And while a man of science teaches that "the character 
of a true philosopher is to hope all things not impossible, 
and to believe all things not unreasonable," let those of 
us who are Christians supply a living exposition of the 
precept, " Prove all things, and hold fast that which is 
good." 

The want of this age is not money or knowledge, but 
men ; Joshua and Caleb-like men ; men to lead and to com- 
mand. We want them in the government of our country ; 
we want them in the paths of science and literature ; we 
want them for the daily press; we want them in the 
Church of Q-od. In every department of labour we want 
leading men — "public souls." And what shall we do? 
We can procure most things for money, but we cannot 
procure men. We can manufacture and produce almost 
every article of trade and commerce for which there is a 
demand, but we cannot produce men. What shall we do 
then ? When our Saviour was upon earth. He called the 
attention of His apostles to the want of men. And what 
did He recommend? "The harvest," said He, "is great, 
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but the labourers are few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of 
the harvest to send more labourers into the harvest." Let 
us ask God to raise up Joshua aiid Caleb-like men — men 
able to subdue our fears, to strengthen our hopes, to elevate 
our courage, to increase our confidence, and to lead us into 
the good land which God has promised us. " God be 
merciful unto us, and bless us, and cause His face to shine 
upon us ! " 
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May 'Day in Engla/ndy 1851. 

The first of May, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, will be 
long remembered. The expectant eye of the industrial 
TTorld had been directed to it during many months, and the 
day ushered in an event unparalleled in the history of the 
world. Through many coming years the tongues of dif- 
ferent nations will speak of it ; the pen and the press will 
refer to it ; and the future historian will not fail to give it 
prominence in his records of the times in which it is con- 
spicuous. The results of the day will save it from oblivion. 
The anniversaries of the birth of great men are noticed, as 
among us they complete successive years of being ; but the 
birthdays of the dead are not forgotten when the departed 
have left' memorials of their lives. Thus will it be with the 
May-day of eighteen hundred and fifty-one. The day has 
departed, but consequences live. And these results, abiding, 
will continually remind us of the day. 

The opening of the month of May is an ancient season of 
festivity. The first and second days of the month were the 
great days of the festival Floralia, celebrated by the Greeks 
and Bomans in ho^iour of the goddess Flora. This feast 
was instituted by the Sibylline oracle. The religious object 
of the festival was to secure Divine protection to the 
blossom, and the people seem to have had little doubt of the 
success of their invocations, for the celebration was carried 
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on with great merriment and general feasting. Theatric 
and mimic representations were common ; and nothing was 
wanting to render the season a time of mirth and gladness. 
The festival, originated in the country, was soon introduced 
into the towns ; and it is said that similar festivals are to 
this day popular in Italy. Not, however, in Italy alone ; 
like celebrations are common among the "Western nations. 
As our notice of these customs is merely incidental, we can 
only afford space for the most condensed and classified 
account of them, but that we will attempt. 

The observance of May-day has from the most ancient 
times obtained in Northern Europe, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and in England. Mock battles between summer 
and winter, dancing, feasting, a walk to the woods before 
daybreak, with music and horns, the decoration of houses 
with branches of trees and crowns of flowers, the carrying 
about of garlands, setting up of May-poles, processions, and 
superstitious observances like the Saltan of the Highlands 
— are some of the ancient ceremonies. Nor have all these 
customs been obliterated by time. Kussia, in a forest near 
Moscow, distinguishes May-day by a magnificent promenade, 
in which horsemen, carriages, and footmen, bourgeoisie, 
nobles, and peasants, all unite, dressed in their gayest 
costume, and expressing their joy by clapping of hands, 
shouting, and music. In the Isle of Man, the Danish and 
Norwegian custom of celebrating the advent of May by a 
mock battle is yet retained ; and although in England the 
observance of May-day has much declined since our eighth 
Henry and his Queen Catherine went a-Maying, attended 
with many lords and nobles, from Q-reenwich to Shooter's 
Hill — sufficient observances still remain in our country to 
remind us that our ancestors were accustomed, by various 
festivities and ceremonies, 

" To do observance for a mom of May." 
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The garland is still brouglit to our door ; May-poles are set 
up ; morris-dancers go about our streets ; the citizen takes 
his early walk to the fields ; the sweeps make it their great 
festival ; merry bells ring ; and from Magdalen Tower, 
Oxford, may be heard soon after dawn the voices of robed 
choristers chanting matins in honour of the morning. Nor are 
these observances unnatural and forced. May is the sweetest 
month in the calendar. It is like a flower in opening bud. It 
comes between barrenness and full-blown beauty. The days 
are long, yet still extending. The air is warm, but not sultry. 
The sky is clear, but draped in clouds that add to its glory. 
There are flowers in plenty, but there are myriads yet to be 
born. The peach, the pear, and the cherry, are in blossom, 
but the more beautiful apple bloom has yet to delight our eye. 
Nature in May is like a musician performing some sweet 
prelude. She now delights us, but awakens the hope of 
higher and fuller joy. "We anticipate the concert of summer 
beauties, and our present enjoyment is thus swollen by the 
expectation of pleasure. Milton felt this when he sang, — 

'' Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger. 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May ! that dost inspire 

Mirth and youth, and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing. 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song. 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long." 

Nature has done for May-day what Art never could 
accomplish ; but the May-day of eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one in England has been rendered memorable by the open- 
ing of the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations. The 
day was well chosen — the season being in harmony with the 
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event. The first day of winter would not have been oppor- 
tune, for the arts are not withered and dead. The first day 
of autumn would not have been suitable, for the arts are not 
entering decrepitude and decline. The first day of summer 
would not have been seasonable, for the arts have not 
reached their full development. But the first day of spring 
corresponds with the position of the arts ; they are in bud, 
and they will bloom ; they are in blossom, and they will set 
in fruit : the first-fruits are gathered, and the large harvest 
is yet to come. 

How superior is an exposition of universal art as a cele- 
bration of May-day over the other observances by which it 
has been, and still is, marked ! We except Divine worship. 
We do not include those visits to the woods in which men 
seek to witness the resurrection of terrestrial life and 
beauty, and at the opened tombs of the products of this 
earth to adore His name who from dishonour can bring 
glory ; from weakness, power ; and from death, life. But 
over feast and bonfires, mock battles, reviews of troops, and 
floral May-games, how exalted does the Exposition of 
Universal Industry stand ! God rejoices in His works ; and 
while He was bringing out upon bush and branch the 
beauties of His workmanship, we were invited to behold and 
to rejoice in an exhibition of the products of that ingenuity 
and strength with which the Creator has endowed man. 

We will in this paper sketch the history of the G-reat 
Exhibition — notice its objects — forecast its probable influx- 
ences— bring out various points of interest involved in it— 
and consider it as a motive, a consequence, and a symptom. 

The JBLigtory of ike Great EodiUntion, 

In sketching the history X)f the Exhibition, and in tracing, 
its origin, we may remark, that this Exposition of Industry 
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is the product of many years and of varied influences. If 
we may compare it to a plant, it is not like the annual, 
which springs up in a year and dies in a year ; but it is like 
the aloe, which, in the most favorable circumstances, re- 
quires the tillage of half a century to bring it to perfection ; 
and which, in an ordinary condition, does not bloom until it 
has lived a hundred years. If we compare the Great Exhi- 
bition to a building, it is not, like its own palace, the design 
of one mind, the execution of one master-builder, and the 
work of a few months ; but like those old cairns to which 
every passenger added a stone. Among the comparatively 
modem influences by which the Great Exhibition has been 
brought about, we mention national and provincial exhibi- 
tions of art, both in these kingdoms and upon the continent 
of Europe. In Ireland, an exhibition of national arts and 
manufactures was established in 1723, which since 1829 has 
been repeated trienniaUy. In 1727, a Board for the 
Encouragement of the Arts in Scotland was formed ; and 
has continued, by exhibitions and prizes, to promote its 
important object. The London Society of Arts was con- 
stituted in 1753, and although often beset with difficulties, 
it has rendered important services in the sphere it professes 
to fill, especially by its occasional exhibitions of modem and 
mediaBval art. France established an exposition, chiefly of 
porcelain, tapestry, and carpets, in the midst of the com- 
mercial distress and political revolutions of the last decade 
of the eighteenth century ; and this exhibition of 1797, 
which, from political causes, was almost a failure, was 
repeated in 1798, 1801, 1802, 1806, 1819, 1823, 1827, 1834, 
and from that year quinquennially to 1849. Beside these, 
there have been provincial exhibitions in England — ^at 
Manchester, in 1839 and in 1846 ; at Birmingham, in 1841 
and 1849. Nor must we overlook the Bavarian Industrial 
Exhibition in 1845, nor the Exposition of Industry in 
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Belgium in 1847. These expositions have been to the 
Great Exhibition as the sower to the seed. The opening of 
the British Museum to the public, the establishment of the 
Polytechnic Institution, and increased visitation to other 
public and private museums of domestic and foreign art, 
have also had their share of influence. It remained for the 
Society of Arts to devise, and for His 'Rojsl Highness 
Prince Albert to adopt, foster, mature, extend, and lead for- 
ward the design of the Great Exhibition. Had not the 
influences enumerated prepared the public mind for the 
project, all schemes would have fallen still-born. The 
Society of Arts was the means of bringing forward a design 
for a National Exposition ; the Prince adopted that idea 
and made it Cosmopolite ; securing by his high character and 
lofty position that attention to the project which was essen- 
tial to its success. But the pile could not have been raised 
unless a multitude in England had said, each for himself, — 
" I vrill add a stone to your cairn." 

The idea of gathering into one place the products of many 
is not new. The first home of man, the garden of Eden, 
had placed in it by the Creator every tree that is pleasant 
to the eye, and good for food, — 

" In this pleasant soil 
His far more pleasant garden God ordained ; 
Oat of the fertile ground He caused to grow- 
All trees of noblest kind for sight, smell, taste : 
High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 
Of vegetable gold." 

We would try 

"To tell, if art could tell. 
How from that sapphire fount the crisped brooks. 
Boiling on orient pearl and sands of gold. 
With mazy error under pendent shades 
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Ran nectar, visiting each plants and fed 
Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice art 
In heds and curions knots, bat nature boon 
Poured forth proftise on hill« and dale, and plain.'' 

Here, too, were 

** Groves whose rich trees wept odorous g^ums, and balm 
Others whose fruit, burnished with golden rind. 
Hung amiable, Hesperian fkbles true. 
If true, here only, and of delieious taste/' 

And here were 

" Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose." 



Thus did God place on one spot the *• increase " of the 
earth. 

We may here remark, that when men sought to realise 
a local unity on the plain of Shinar, God did not permit 
the concentration. But wherefore ? Had they been con- 
gregated around that Babel tower, they could not have had 
dominion over the earth and have subdued it. Large pro- 
vinces of terrestrial empire, ready for human conquest, 
would have been unvisited ; the riches of the earth would 
have been unpossessed and their uses undiscovered ; human 
want would have hungered in a world of bread, and human 
desire have thirsted in a planet of fountaiQS of water. 
The Babel builders were like bees constructing a hive, and 
all settling therein, like the queen bee, to go no more out. 
God scattered them, that, like the industrial creature of 
which we speak, they might fly forth over fields and meads, 
to sip and to assimilate that nectar by which an empty 
hive might be filled with honey. 

Although the Mosaic Tabernacle did not contemplate 
any exposition of the Useful Arts of Moses' day, it wets an 
exhibition of ancient industrial art and labour. In the con- 
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struction of that tent-temple there waa the smelting, cast- 
ing, beating, overlaying, boring, and tooling of metals — 
there was the felling, sawing, planing, joining, and carving 
of wood — there was the spinning, weaving, bleaching^ 
sewing, and the embroidering of fabrics — and* there wai 
the tanning and dyeing of skins. So that in this structure 
was a representaition of the Useful Arts as they theu 
obtained in Egypt. The Temple which Solomon built waf 
a similar exposition on a hiPger scale. There was work ia 
gold and in silver, in brass, in iron, in stone, in timber, ii^ 
purple, in blue, in crimson, and in fine linen. There was 
all manner of graving and device. Moreover, most of this 
art was foreign, so that in the temple which Solomon built 
was found the best manufacture and work of its day. 
Ttbe, the city whence the Hebrew king procured chief 
assistance, was then, and long after, an Emporium of Art. 
In her best days ier ships v^ere planked with Seiur fir — 
the maflts of her navy were cedars from Lebanon — the oars 
of her galleys were Bashan oak, and the benches of the 
rowers gopher wood from Shittim. Fine Egyptian lin^i» 
embroidered, was used as sails, and purple and scarlet from 
the isles of Elishah. The shields and helmets of her war-^ 
riors were made beautiful by the art of Persia. Jjol her 
fairs was trading in silver and iron, in tin and lead. 
Vessels of brass were in her markets. Bright iron was 
there, cassia, calamus, gorgeous apparel, precious stones, 
and gold. There might be bought ivory and ebony, eme- 
ralds, purple, broidered work, fine linen, coral, and agate. 
In her markets were horses and mules, rams, Ismbs, and 
goats. There was traffic in wheat and hcmey, in oil and 
balm, in wine and wool, and in spices. With every land 
around her Tyre had traffic — with Egypt and with Persia 
— ^with Syria, Sheba, the land of Israel, and the isles of 
the sea. Places famed for merchandise traded with her, 
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and men whose names as merchants were then in renown. 
Tyre was at once an Emporium and a Port. "Wares of all 
kinds came into her, and were sent forth from her to supply 
many peoples, and to enrich many kings. So that in the 
fairs and markets of Tyre might be seen, twenty-four cen- 
turies ago, an exhibition of the industry of all surrounding 
nations. Into this one city was the glory and honour of 
the nations then brought. £ome, too, in the days of 
Augustus, presented a scene similar to Tyre. The arts of 
all lands enriched and adorned the Imperial city. And it 
is from such cities, at their zenith, that the last writer in 
Holy Scripture takes his imagery when, describing the 
ultimate triumph of the Christian dispensation, he employs 
the figure of a metropolis, and represents the " kings of 
the earth and the nations as bringing their glory and 
honour into it." 

But why should we look thus abroad for illustrations of 
that gathering many things into one place which the Great 
Exhibition has accomplished ? Although not for exposition, 
yet for use, we collect into our wardrobes and dwellings, 
and we place upon our tables, what represents the industry 
of all nations, so far as we can command their products. 
In how many private houses do you find mahogany from 
South America, sculpture from Bome, paintings from 
Venice, clocks from Geneva, ornaments from Paris, carpets 
from Turkey, silks from China — ^materials from many lands, 
and designs and devices from all time ? While, perhaps, 
the house itself is chaste Tuscan, or gorgeous Composite, 
Elizabethan, Italian, or pointed after the models of the 
twelfth or fourteenth century. Let the reader tarry and 
inquire to how many hearts and to how many hands he is 
indebted for the conveniences and comforts by which his 
home is furnished and his person clad. And let it be 
observed, that every man, the miser and the misanthrope 
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excepted, seeks to possess so much of the industry of all 
nations as his resources can command. These remarks 
will show rather the tendency of men to gather the products 
of all nations, than to exhibit them ; although manifestation 
has much to do both with dress and with furniture. But 
let it be remembered, that it is the desire to possess which 
leads to the effort to produce; and it is the desire to produce 
more extensively and more perfectly which has begotten 
and which sustains the G-reat Exhibition. 

During the last fifty years the advance in the useful 
arts (we refer both to spread and to improvement) has been 
imparalleled. The extended application of the steam-engine 
and the factory system have greatly and most beneficially 
influenced them. Beside this, among men of taste and 
science there has been a growing desire to apply science 
and the Jine arts to works of Industry ; or, to use the words 
of Prince Albert, " to wed mechanical skill with high art." 
The multitude of mankind has, moreover, been rising in 
education and social position. What were luxuries some 
years ago are now necessaries ; and thus the demand upon 
industrial ingenuity has greatly increased. If we add to 
this the aesthetic and utilitarian tendencies of the times, 
we shall have before us the influences by which the Exhibi- 
tion has become a great fact. 

The Object of the Great Exhibition, 

The object of the Great Exhibition was, immediately, 
manifestation; and ultimately, improvement. The Exposition 
consisted of Eaw Matebials and Pboduots, Maohikebt 
and Mechaitical IirvBiTTiONSjMAiTUEACTirBES, Soulptube, 
Models, and Plastic Abt. This included the treasures of 
the three kingdoms, the animal, vegetable, and the mineral, 
and embraces Agriculture, Manufactures, and means of Com- 
merce. It exhibited the skill and the toils of the discoverer, 
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the inventor, and the mere animal labourer. It exposed all 
forms of human exertion employed for the creation of 
value ; and this not for the sake of a grand spectacle and a 
great sight, but by manifesting what industrial skill had 
accomplished, it indicates what may yet be done; thus 
inspiring the industrial labourer with courage, firing him 
with strong ambition, and impelling him onward in that 
sphere of progress which the will of Ood has fixed, and 
which the providence of G-od has made accessible. 

The innumerable and multiform objects of the Exposition 
were so many " stimuli to unfold souls." Hitherto the 
press and the pencil have done more in the exposition of 
art than any other instrumentality ; — not that their work by 
the Great Exhibition will be superseded. Multitudes, who 
were unable to visit the Palace of Glass, by the power of 
the press will be privileged to read; and those who did see 
with their eyes will be indebted to the press for the com- 
pleteness of their information and for its preservation. But 
we repeat, that in the Great Exhibition we have had, not 
representations of industrial products and of industrial in- 
struments, but the products and the instruments themselves ; 
and these not in part, but, so far as it could be accomplished, 
in their totality. This was one important object of the 
Exposition, the manifestation, not of the industry of a 
province, or even of a nation, but, so far as it could be 
concentrated, the totality of art universal. 

The probable Influences of the Cheat Exhibition, 

The Great Exhibition will, we believe, act upon society 
with such corrective, directive, and impulsive powers as the 
following : — 

1. The inventor, the manufacturer, and the artisan will 
be raised in social estimation and position. With a most 
mischievous exclusiveness the heroes of the nation have 
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hitherto been raised from the army and navy. Yet men of 
war have not built up, although they have protected the 
wealth and well-being of the country. James Watt and 
Pulton, Arkwright and Cartwright, have done more for ns 
than the leaders of all our battles ; yet the honours of the 
nation are not put upon their heads, neither have the 
resources of the country ministered to their wants. We 
build their sepulchres, but we have not spread a table 
for them while they could eat bread. Yet who so worthy 
of a dukedom as our leader in the annihilation of space and 
in the safe and speedy intercourse of man with man? 
What lords so real and therefore so noble as the men who 
can take spinning and weaving from the human fingers, and 
accomplish it by a power which to a pair of human hands 
is as 266 to one ? Who so truly constitute nobility and 
aristocracy as those whose skill gives advantage to the 
industry of our empire, and whose productions promote 
the comfort and welfare of the race ? Could the court of 
a sovereign be better graced than by the men who, in pro- 
moting and elevating the industry of the people, laid deep 
and wide the foundations of national prosperity, social 
order, and true patriotism P In the days of Asaph *^ a man 
Was famous according as he had lifted up axes upon the 
thick trees ;" in our days, those men are most respectable 
who can most truthfully say that neither themselves nor 
their ancestors have touched an implement of labour with 
one of their fingers. This erroneous and morbid estimate 
of the condition of mankind wiU, we hope, be corrected by 
the manifestation of what industry is, and of what it has 
done. By the Great Exhibition, Industry will appear — ^not 
the squalid, unwashed, repulsive form which the mere 
Opera-goer, and Club-lounger, and Almack- visitor imagines ; 
but a stalwart, healthful, noble incarnation of Power, 
which, in contrast with an indolent, aristocratic pleasure- 
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lover, is a« superior as the finest porcelain over unbaked 
clay. 

2. Besides the lifting up of the manufacturer and the 
artisan in the scale of society, the Exposition has furnished 
a most valuable development of national capacities. Great 
Britain challenged the nations to a combat of industrial 
skill. This combat has shown what country has the fullest 
strength for particular work. The Creator has given to 
Britain a large supply of coal, sand, and minerals ; and this, 
in all metal manufactures, gives England great advantage. 
Erance is acknowledged to be far ahead of us in the manu- 
facture of silks. England and Scotland are acknowledged 
by France to be superior to herself in spinning cotton and 
flax by machinery. France again excels us in goldsmiths' 
work and jewellery, and in most departments of industrial 
labour involving taste and design. And thus the relative 
position of nations in the industrial arts has been indicated, 
and it has been seen what work each nation has carried to 
the highest perfection. Then inquiry will continue to be 
made into the cause of this excellence, and it will be known 
whether it arise from national condition, country, climate, 
or from the superior diligence of the people. The legiti- 
mate effect of this will be to stimulate labour in those 
departments to which circumstances are not directly un- 
favorable, and to promote more extensive commercial 
exchange with those countries which, having a decided 
advantage in production, can afford a more cheap and valu- 
able supply. The effect of this feature of the Exhibition 
does not stop here. Many mistakes concerning the relative 
producing capacities of nations will hereby be rectified — 
honour will be given to whom honour is due : stolen laurels 
will be torn from the brow of those who dishonestly wear 
them, and crowns will be put upon the heads of those who 
in industrial labour reign as kings. And will not this tend 
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to check the false trading by which goods manufactured in 
the country where they are sold, are exhibited by the trader 
as foreign productions ? And may not this also correct, 
especially in England, that silly attachment to some foreign 
products which blinds men to the real value of the articles 
they purchase ? The saying, " A prophet is not without 
honour, save in his own country," applies with peculiar 
force to certain home manufactures. The best blessings 
are often nearest to us, and while we peer into the distance, 
if haply we may discover them, we are overlooking the good 
things for which we are searching, which perhaps lie at our 
very feet. 

3. A sense of international dependence is another happy 
influence which the Exposition of 1851 is adapted to exert. 
America, for example, may now more distinctly see by what 
trading with England she can most enrich herself, and 
England may perceive what traffic with America will most 
promote her own advantage. All countries taking part in 
the Exposition have had a similar opportunity of observa- 
tion, and hereby the kingdoms of the earth ought to learn, 
and we hope will learn, that they are "one body, and 
members in particular." This sense of common interest 
will supply a considerable check to war, and is the most 
likely means of advancing healthful and universal pea;^. 
And although we look for the day when war will be banished 
by a higher principle, we are thankful for this instalment 
in favour of its total abolition. There is a real unity 
between mankind. " Have not we all one Eather P Has 
not one Q-od begotten us ?" The destruction of the relation 
of all men to each other is beyond human power. Many 
circumstances may affect the manifestation of the unity of 
mankind, but no influence can destroy it. Every man is 
our brother. "We people different parts of the globe ; and 
there are marked varieties and serious differences of 
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character and principle between man and man ; yet every 
man is our brother. This truth has been presented and 
impressed by the Great Exhibition. Knowledge must 
precede love. Where love exists, it increases knowledge ; 
but the first step in cherishing affection for any object is 
acquaintance. The doctrine of the unity of mankind may 
be held as a mere opinion by those who are without any 
knowledge of our race, but subjective unity can only be 
bom of information blended with sympathy. In this 
congress of the nations, men of different lands have 
become better acquainted. " By their fruits ye shall know 
them." Nations have shown themselves to each other by 
their works. 

Contemplating the Great Hxhibition in a commercial, 
Bocial, and political aspect, we augur wide and long- 
enduring benefits. It is possible that some branches of 
British manufacture having appeared to disadvantage, will 
thereby for some time be depressed. But will no depart- 
ment of our native industry be relatively elevated ? Shall 
we gain no prize — receive no crown — ^have no reward? 
Suppose this possible — ^then the benefit will not be lost; 
its possession will merely be delayed. Advantage will come 
although it may tarry. Is there no spirit of emulation in 
the industrial hosts of Great Britain ? Our faith in the 
people is such that we believe entire defeat on this occasion 
would have been followed by vigorous efforts to secure a 
glorious triumph in any future contest, and by commercial 
advantages in proportion. If some branches of our indus- 
trial labour should be entirely superseded by the manifesta- 
tion of superiority in the similar productions of some other 
country, let us remember that disruption is not destruction. 
Death is the beginning of new life, in the sphere of human 
industry as in nature. Snatch from an industrial hand one 
of its implements, and it will make another. Drive industry 
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from one of its orbits, and it will soon be seen steadilj 
moving in another sphere. Industrial labour has in it a 
principle so vital, and its conditions so tend to sustain and 
develop it, that we have no misgivings about its continued 
healthful life. It has been of advantage to observe by the 
Exposition how different forms of industry mutually sup- 
port each other — ^in what departments the greatest improve- 
ment has been made — what is the best market for every 
kind of production — the industrial branch in which eAch 
nation excels ; for we believe that hereby exchange will be 
corrected and extended. 

Although we have taken, in these last remarks, Britain 
as an example, we intend our observations to apply to all 
nations. 

Alarmists were not slow to predict that the Exhibition 
would be productive of great social and political evils. 
Disease, it was said, would spring up and prevail — cleanli- 
ness and ventilation would be neglected, and we must 
expect the penalty of such transgressions, — and on other 
grounds we were moved to anticipate sickness as the result 
of the gathering of the large multitude to London. It was 
predicted new forms of vice would be introduced, and vices 
now patent in England yet more largely indulged ; and we 
were moved to expect an extension and new manifestation 
of those bodily penalties by which G-od has marked licen- 
tiousness. It was unfair to call attention to the fact, that 
in past centuries disease had invariably attended the 
congregation of multitudes. In cases where this happened 
the mischief may be traced to a defective commissariat, ot 
to the most gross neglect of ordinary means of ventilation 
and purification.* And it may quiet some of the timid to 

* In Becker's ' Epidemics of the Middle Ages' may be seen the 
circumstances under which the diseases that in the middle ages attended 
the gathering of multitudes sprung up. These circumstances have 
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be reminded, that while population has immensely increased 
the plague has almost disappeared from Europe, and that 
from England all traces of the sweating-sickness and the 
black-death are entirely obliterated. Thus far the public 
health has sustained no injury. 

There can be no doubt that some new social light and 
fresh political leaven has been brought into London by the 
congregated foreigners. But if recently, while all the 
nations of Europe were disquieted, England retained her 
internal peace, is it grateful to Providence or respectful to 
the nation to cherish the fear that our people will be ready 
to listen to the voice of any strangers who may perfidiously 
seek to alienate them from the institutions of their own 
land ? The opportunity for comparison, which the gather- 
ing of men of different lands afforded, has, we believe, made 
our institutions appear to advantage ; and it may be that 
where there is room for improvement, some valuable reforms 
will be suggested. Did we belong to the Society of Jesuits, 
and were we anxious to create civil disturbance, we might 
think it policy to enervate the people by the awakening of 
fear ; but our confidence in the sound sense of the British 
people and in the protective arm of Ood is strong. 

We believe that the influence of the Great Exhibition 
upon Britain and the world will continue to be decidedly 
beneficial. Circumstances may arise to retard, to limit, or 
to prevent the advantages ; but the enterprise was essentially 
adapted to do good, and it is for those who have conducted 
it, and for those who are still interested in its objects, to use 
fheir utmost endeavour to carry present good results to their 
legitimate issue. 

only to be compared with the present condition of England, and the 
injustice of some of the analogies referred to becomes immediately 
manifest. 
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Circumstances which clothe the Exhibition with peculiar 

interest 

There are several points in the Great Exhibition that we 
must not overlook. The first Prench Industrial Exhibition 
was a commercial necessity. " In the year V (of the 
Eepublic), 1797,*' says the Marquis d'Av^ze, " I had not 
yet quitted the Opera, when the Minister of the Interior 
summoned me to undertake the office of Commissioner to 
the Manufactures of the Gobelins (tapestries), of Sevres 
(china), and of the Savonnerie (carpets). I had no need to 
stay long in these establishments to perceive the misery in 
which they were plunged. The workshops were deserted 
— for two years the artisans had remained in an almost 
starving condition — ^the warehouses were fiill of the results 
of their labours, and no commercial enterprise came to 
relieve the general embarrassment. Scarcely can I depict 
the effect produced upon me by such a scene, but at that 
moment a sudden and luminous thought presented itself to 
my imagination, and appeared to console me for the miseries 
of the present in the hopes it offered for the future. I 
pictured to myself in the most glowing colours the idea of 
an Exhibition of all the objects of industry of the national 
manufacture. I committed my project to paper, I de- 
tailed the mode of its execution, and prepared a Report, 
addressed to the Minister of the Interior, which was written 
throughout by my own hand, and delivered by me to 
M. Lancel, then at the head of the Section of Arts and 
Manufactures, in whose office the document in question 
should still exist. My Eeport soon received the approbation 
of the Minister of the Interior, M. rran9ois de Neufchateau, 
who commanded me to carry it into effect by every means 
useful and suitable to the Government. The ch&teau of 
St. Cloud was then uninhabited, and completely unfurnished, 
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and this appeared to me the most appropriate and eligible 
spot for the Exposition which I had projected, and likely to 
invest the Exhibition with all the magnificence and eclat 
80 necessary to attract strangers, and to further the sale of 
the objects exhibited, the produce of which might mitigate 
the sufferings of our unhappy workmen. The chateau of 
8t. Cloud was obtained without difficulty. I established 
myself there, and requested the attendance of Messrs. 
Guillaumot, Duvivier, and Salmon, directors of manu- 
factures. I explained to them the intentions of the Q-overn- 
inent, and found all these gentlemen ready to further their 
object with zeal and activity. In a few days, by their obliging 
exertions, the walls of every apartment in the castle were hung 
with the finest Gobelin tapestry; the floors covered with the 
superb carpets of the Savonnerie, which long rivalled the 
carpets of Turkey, and latterly have far surpassed them ; 
the large and beautiful vases, the magnificent groupes, and 
the exquisite pictures of Sevres china, enriched these saloons, 
already glowing with the chefs-d* osuvre of Gobelins and 
the Savonnerie. The chamber of Mars was converted into 
a receptacle for porcelain, where might be seen the most 
beautiful services of every kind, vases for flowers — in 
short, all the tasteful varieties which are originated by this 
incomparable manufacture. In the centre of the saloon, 
surrounded by all these beauties, was a wheel offorttme, 
containing tickets for lotteries eventually to be drawn — 
every ticket was to obtain a prize of greater or less value : 
the price of each ticket was twelve francs. I had attained 
to this point when the Minister gave me an assistant in the 
person of M. Leseurre, a young man of great merit, with 
uncommon zeal and intelligence. I had already, for some 
time, enjoyed the advantages of the services of M. Peyre, a 
young architect of exquisite taste and distinguished talent. 
He it was who superintended the arrangement of the 
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Exposition, and when this was completed I referred to the 
Minister to fix the day for its being opened. It was de- 
cided that this should take place in the month of Eructidor, 
but previous to that time a number of distinguished persona 
in Paris, and manj foreigners, visited the Exposition, and 
made purchases sufficient to afford a distribution to the 
workmen of the different manufactures, thus yielding t^ 
little temporary relief to their necessities. The fame of 
this forthcoming Exhibition inspired the citizens of Paris 
with an eager desire to enjoy it as soon as possible ; they 
anticipated with impatience the 18th Pructidor, the day 
fixed for public admission to St. Cloud. The courtyard 
was filled with elegant equipages, whose owners graced the 
saloons of the Exhibition, when, in the midst of this good 
company, I received an official notice from the Minister to 
attend him immediately, and to defer the opening of the 
Exposition. I obeyed the mandate on the morning of the 
18th. I waited on the Minister from whom I received an 
order to close the ch&teau. Already on the walls of our 
city was placarded the decree of the Director for the ex- 
pulsion of the nobiUty, with an order for their retirement, 
within four-and-twenty hours, to a distance of at least thirty 
leagues from Paris, and this under pain of death. My 
name was in the list, and consequently my immediate with- 
drawal was imperative. The barriers were strictly guarded, 
and it was impossible to pass them without the order of 
the Commandant. My position was doubly painful ; on the 
one hand it was essential to olbey the decree of the Oovem- 
ment, on the other I had an account to render of all the 
treasures In the chateau of St. Cloud. 1 found no difficulty 
in explaining my position to the Minister and the Com- 
mandant of the place, the Marshal Augereau. I requested 
him to ftimish me with a sufficient force for the protection 
of the chS.teau, in which so many precious objects were 
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deposited. He gave me a company of dragoons, under 
command of Captain Yatier, and ordered a passport for me ; 
by means of which I could leave Paris and return to 
St. Cloud. I caused an inventory to be made in my presence 
of all I left in the chateau. I closed the gates and de- 
livered the keys to M. Mar^chau, the keeper, in compliance 
with the order of the Minister. I posted all around the 
military which had been granted me for its security, and, 
my duties fulfilled, hastened to obey the decree of pro- 
scription. Such is the true and exact history of the first 
idea of a National Exposition, and of the first attempt to 
reaUse that idea." * 

England is not in the same state as Prance at the time 
of this her first General Exposition. "We have already 
declared it to be an industrial growth; and no man in his 
senses, and reading its history, would declare it either a 
political expedient or a commercial necessity. The Society 
of Arts is not a political confederacy. The Prince is no 
partisan. Although on many grounds desirable, it is by no 
means a trade stratagem or a political sop. 

The part which Prince Albert has taken in the move- 
ment is another circumstance of interest. Without the 
Prince's active co-operation and patronage it is not likely 
that the idea, even of a National Exposition, would have 
been realised at the present time, and it was the Prince 
who gave the Exhibition the feature of universality. The 
spirit in which this support and co-operation have been 
given is indicated by a former act. When the pediment of 
the Eoyal Exchange was ready for a motto, it was the Prince 
who suggested the inscription which now adorns it — " The 
earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof." From what 

• * Report of the Eleventh French Exposition.' Section B., No. 1, 
by M. D. Wyatt. 
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but from the abundance of his heart could such a sug- 
gestion have issued ? And to our mind it is a circumstance 
of great interest, that he who secured an acknowledgment 
of Divine Providence on the chief place of business in the 
heart of our metropolis is the leader in the Industrial Ex- 
hibition. 

That the people by their voluntary contributions have 
provided funds for this enterprise is another circumstance 
claiming observation. It shows that the British are pre- 
pared to invite competition, not from any foolish estimate 
of their own superiority (for in their commerce they daily 
acknowledge the excellence of other nations), but from a 
laudable desire to maintain their own progress and to stimu- 
late the efforts of imiversal industry. Had the funds been 
supplied from the public revenue, we should in this arrange- 
ment have seen merely the submission of aU classes of the 
people to a political impost, and we could not have then 
known by the provision of funds the feelings of the people. 
But when the resources are supplied through free-will 
offerings, we surely do not err when we regard the funds for 
the Exhibition as indicating a pure and healthful desire for 
Industrial progress. 

The Crystal Palace was not the first huilding erected for 
an industrial exposition. France has raised several Temples 
of Industry, and our own Birmingham, in 1847, followed 
in the steps of France.- But while buildings have been 
erected for objects kindred to that for which the Palace of 
Glass was constructed, the structure has no prototype. Its 
history appears more like fiction than truth. The designer 
is not an architect, but a celebrated horticulturist. The 
plan was suggested by him as an enlarged copy of a green- 
bouse, constructed at Chatsworth for that magnificent 
vrater-plant the Victoria Begia ; and it was while tenders 
were being received for the execution of another plan, that 
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the design of Mr. Paxton was submitted and accepted. 
Here we must not omit to mention, that while the design 
was proposed by Mr. Paxton, all the details of construc- 
tion were arranged by Messrs. Fox and Henderson, the 
contractors by whom the work was executed. Apart 
from such skill and indomitable energy as were dis- 
played by these gentlemen, alike in the mechanical arrange- 
ment of the construction and in the erection of the building, 
the design of Mr. Paxton would have been a useless sug- 
gestion. The wonderful reality of the Palace of Glass 
is the fruit of the power and resources of the contractors. 
The execution of the work is far more wonderful than the 
design and arrangement. In the short space of four months 
a building has been put up which covers 18 acres of ground. 
The dimensions on the floor are 1848 feet long by 408 feet 
wide, exclusive of the machinery room, which is 936 feet 
long by 48 feet wide. The height of the principal centre 
roof is 66 feet ; and of the transept roof, 108 feet. The 
space occupied on the floor is 752,832 superficial feet ; and 
the space provided on the galleries is 102,528 feet. The 
total quantity of exhibiting surface is about 21 acres. The 
total cubic content of the building is 33,000,000 feet. 
The contract amount for use, waste, and maintenance, is 
£79,800, or little more than -f^ of a penny per cubic foot. 
The total value, if permanently retained, is 160,000, or 
rather less than \.\d. per cubic foot. The quantity of glass 
is about 900,000 superficial feet, weighing upwards of 400 
tons. There are 3300 iron columns, varying from 14 feet 
6 inches to 20 feet long ; 2224 iron girders ; 1128 inter- 
mediate bearers for supporting the fioors; 34 miles of 
gutters; and 202 miles of sash-bars. The length of table 
for exhibiting is nearly 8 miles, including galleries. 
The cheapness of this structure is wonderful; "it is 
actually less costly than an Irish cabin. The ordinary 
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expense of a bam is more than twice as mucli, or 2^3, 
per foot.'* 

"We cannot here discuss the merits of the structure, 
but we may remark that it is an extraordinary manifesta- 
tion of industrial art. The position of every principal part 
of the building is a dividend or multiple of 24. The 
columns are both supports and water-pipes. The roofs 
admit light, afford shelter, adjust heat, and conduct away 
rain and the condensed moisture. The floor is a pathway 
and a dust-trap. And the building, unique in every part, 
is a complete whole. The cheapness of the building, its 
extent, the speed of its erection, and the peculiarity of the 
design, gave intense interest to the Exhibition, will long 
supply stimulus to industry, and will render memorable the 
year in which it has been raised. The materials of which 
it is composed are, moreover, admirable symbols of the pro- 
gress of industry. Without the harder metals — we may say, 
without lEON — man would never have raised himself above 
the pressure of immediate want. And it is difficult to con- 
ceive how the industrial arts could have been carried on 
without a material which, like glass, shelters &om the in- 
conveniences of weather, and yet gives free access to the 
element of light, so essential in the operations of the manu- 
facturer and the artisan. While, moreover, machinery has 
rendered important service in the preparation of the 
materials of the Crystal Palace, the work performed on the 
site has been accomplished chiefly by the human hand. 
Steam was also there represented ; but it is interesting to 
observe that, so far as material is concerned, iron pre- 
dominates, and that so far as instruments are concerned, 
the human hand is foremost ; seeing that industry is more 
indebted to that metal, and to this member of the human 
body, than to any other material or instrument. Without 
yielding to mere imagination, we may add, that the unity of 
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mankind is admirably expressed by the arrangement, which 
involves a definite geometrical relation between all parts of 
the structure. But, leaving the building, it is right we 
should here repeat, that the Exhibition of eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one was the first exposition of the industry of all 
fuUians, The cosmopolite feature was, as we have before 
stated, given by the Prince, and we regard it as an honour 
to England that she should be the first, by real means, to 
express the unity of mankind. This is in harmony with 
her peace and order, with her steady industrial progress, 
with her improving and extending liberty, and with that 
comparatively large amount of pure Christianity which 
obtains in the land. 

The position which the enterprise occupies in the 
gratitude and sympathies of the nation may well awaken 
pleasure. It has come unscathed through the ordeal of 
indifference, scrutiny, opposition, and the loud utterance of 
fear and foreboding; and it now stands as a fact in the 
sound sense and in the strong hearts of the multitude of 
the British people as in a pavilion sheltered from the strife 
of tongues. 

We have enumerated some points of interest in the Ex- 
position, but the most important has yet to be noticed. 
" As a fruit-tree is more valuable than any one of its fruita 
singly, or even all its fruit of a single season, so the noblest 
object of reflection is the mind itself by which we reflect. 
And as the blossoms, the green and the ripe fruit of an 
orange tree, are most beautiful to behold when on the tree 
and seen as one with it, than the same growth detached 
and seen successively after their importation into another 
country and different clime, so is it with the manifold 
objects of reflection, when they are considered principally 
in reference to the reflective power, and as part and parcel 
of the same. No object, of whatever value our passions 
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may represent it, but becomes foreign to us as soon as it is 
altogetber unconnected with our intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual life. To be ours it must be referred to the mind, 
either as motive, or consequence, or symptom."* 

The Exhibition referred to the Mind as Motive, Consequence, 

and Symptom, 

Disappointment was, we know, the feeling in the hearts 
of some at the first sight, if not of the Crystal Palace itself, 
yet of its stores. But this emotion may be supplanted by 
astonishment through such a mental process as that which 
the words just quoted suggest. The tree is superior to 
its fruits, and produce seen upon a tree is more beautiful 
and interesting than fruit plucked. Separate any object 
from its philosophy and history, and it is not only deprived 
of interest, but, in many cases, is loathsome and dis- 
gusting. A human body on the table of the anatomist is, 
considered superficially, a rotten carcass ; but inspected 
under the light of a physiological discourse it is one of the 
noblest and most interesting studies to which the human 
mind can be devoted. A ruin contemplated alone is often 
nothing more than an ugly pile of building material; but 
considered as the scene of some event, or as the dwelling 
of some remarkable person, it is an object appealing to the 
springs of the loftiest poetry and of the deepest philosophy. 
Why does Stonehenge excite a feeling which never could 
be awakened by the piling of the largest slabs in the yard 
of the mason, or on the wharf of the stone-merchant ? 
Some were expecting, when they entered the Palace of 
Glass, to be immediately entranced by beauty and awed by 
sublimity. But was this expectation reasonable ? Perhapg^ 
all who have visited St. Peter's in Eome have been sensible 
of disappointment at the first sight, and have said to them- 

* Coleridge's ' Aphorisms.' 
l2 
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selves, — "Is this the church which is said to excel all 
others in magnitude as well as in beauty ?" The fact is, 
the dimensions are concealed by the proportions, and it is 
not until the visitor has measured a statue or a column by 
his own stature, then retired to a distance and marked the 
diminutive size of that statue or column when seen at a 
remote point of vision, that he has been conscious of the 
length and breadth and height of the structure. The grand 
and sublime nave, the stupendous dome, are only properly 
estimated by those who have gone through this process 
of comparison. A similar exercise was necessary to the 
appreciation of the Great Exhibition. The visitor must 
retire into past times — must ask himself how many of 
these things one age could produce — and then he will see 
the length and breadth and height of that temple which 
industry furnished. He must trace the useful arts to 
industry itslf — he must look to the human constitution, 
and to the circumstances which give birth to industry, and 
then his interest will be really responsive to the occasion. 

" Industry is any form of human exertion employed for 
the creation of value."* By value we mean, not intrinsic 
worth, but commercial. Whatever is abundant, inex- 
haustible, accessible, unimprovable, and unalterable by 
human labour, is of no commercial value. Sunlight and 
sunheat are most precious, but they are common and ex- 
haustless property, and cannot be sold at any price. Gas- 
light and coalheat, intrinsically inferior to sunlight and 
sunheat, are, commercially, far more valuable — both can 
be exchanged. Air and water are essential to life ; but air 
has no exchangeable value, and water only when labour is 
expended in exchanging its place. An ounce of the 
poorest perfume is, in a commercial sense, of more value 
than the atmospheric garment, fifty miles in thickness, by 

* Wayland'a * Political Economy.* 
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whicli the earth is clad. Industry creates value ; that is, 
in a commercial sense. Value is created by altering the 
form of objects, as when the vegetable- grower raises the 
turnip-root from the turnip-seed; as when the paper- 
manufacturer changes rags into materials for writing ; or 
the brass-founder converts metal into some instrument or 
piece of furniture. By altering the ]^lace of objects, value 
is created. Coals brought to the city, fish in the market, 
metals at the door of the foundry, manufactured goods at 
the place where demand is greatest, are more valuable than 
coals in the pit, fish in the river or sea, ore in the mine, 
and goods in the manufactory. There is labour expended 
in changing the relative positions of these things, and that 
exertion of power increases their value. To change the 
form of things and the 'glace of things, we repeat, is the 
work of industry. In this definition all arts are included, — 
Agriculture, from the most primitive tillage to the most 
scientific cultivation; Manufactures, fro.m the fishing- 
tackle and hunting- weapons of the Indian, to the silks of 
China, the porcelain of Sevres, the shawls of Paisley, the 
carpets of Axminster, or the tapestries of France; and 
Commerce, from the conveyance of goods by the pack- 
horse, to the luggage-train of the railway or the cargo of 
the steam-packet. 

The sphere of industry, it will be seen, has room in it 
for workers of every kind. Men may labour, not with their 
hands but with their minds, and yet be connected with the 
industrial arts. A man may discover a process of bleaching 
without being a bleacher; he may invent a machine for 
printing, and not be a printer; he may improve and 
extend the application of steam, without being a working 
engineer. Mathematicians and chemists, opticians, and 
men in every department of science, by the discovery and 
investigation of the laws of nature, by invention and by 
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application, as truly labour in the useful arts as the men 
who undergo the mere manual toil. And we reiterate, that 
in this sphere is scope for all kinds of minds and for every 
degree and form of human animal strength. The first 
efforts of industry were, of course, chiefly animal, but suc- 
cessiye exertions become scientific as men improve in 
bodily labour. Art gives birth to Science ; and Science, in 
her turn, like a dutiful child, ministers to Art. It is 
worthy of remark, that many of our inventions are the work 
of operative labourers. 

While the proximate object of industry is changing the 
form and place of the riches of the earth, the final end is 
the supply of human want and the gratification of human 
desire. Man labours for himself. He puts forth power on 
some natural object, and acquires thereby a particular 
interest in it. If that object be originally his own, he may 
claim its entire value ; and if the property of another, he 
shares its worth, and receives his portion in wages. To 
obtain food, clothing, dwellings, an abundant supply of 
water, fire, air, and light; to possess means of travelling 
and conveyance, are the great objects of human industry. 
The pursuit of such ends harmonises with the human con- 
stitution, and with the circumstances in which man is 
placed. Apart from labour, he is, of all God*s creatures, 
most needy and defenceless. By skill, and an adequate 
amount of toil, he rises to a glorious lordship over all 
terrestrial objects. The lower animals endure many wants 
and sufferings without an effort to relieve them, but men 
similarly pressed strive hard to overcome the necessities 
and to mitigate the sorrows which encompass them. The 
creatures with which we are comparing man live in the 
midst of terrestrial riches, for the possession of which they 
do not strive. Man, on the contrary, is moved by his wants 
and thirsts to try to put all things under his feet ; and in 
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doing this he but obeys the primitive Divine commission. 
" Have dominion over the earth, and subdue it." So that, 
as we have elsewhere said,* — ^when we speak by electricity 
and paint by light ; when we compress and combine by the 
weight of the atmosphere ; when we move over the waters 
by wind, and by the action of the same element grind our 
grain ; when we manufacture and travel by steam ; when 
we L'ght our streets and dwellings by gas ; when we make 
the waters a pathway and a power ; when we span the river 
and tunnel the rock ; when we get heat from coal ; when 
we make clay into brick ; when we build houses of baked 
earth, of stone, or of marble ; when we get implements and 
ornaments from the metals ; when we use fire to fuse hard 
substances and to harden soft substances; when we turn 
sand into glass ; when out of lumps of cotton, balls of flax, 
and hanks of wool, we get thread, and from these form warp 
and woof ; when we make worms clothe us with silk ; when 
we colour the plain surface, and from shapelessness bring 
forms of beauty ; when from bark and reeds we get fabrics, 
and from refuse rags materials for writing ; when we speak 
by leaden forms, and by a kindred art bring distant things 
near; when we tell the paces of the sun, and measure 
degrees of heat and weight of atmosphere ; when by metal, 
and wood, and steam, we supplant the power of the human 
hand ; when we copy the life and beauty of creation ; when 
we imitate the processes of nature; when we bring musie 
from brass and wood ; when we create poetry and philo- 
sophy, and bring up history from its depths ; when from 
God's earth we obtain necessaries, cbnveniences, and 
luxuries ; when we save human labour, quicken it, and 
facilitate it ; when we convert, multiply, and preserve the 
riches of the earth ; when we obtain the quickest means of 

* In the Paper upon * Instincts of Industry.' 
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communication and motion; when— to sum up all- when 
we get at the Secrets of Nature, and expound them ; when 
we lay hold of the Powers of Nature, and employ them ; 
when we take possession of the Eiches of Nature, and 
dispose of them ; when, in the temple of this earth, we take 
our place as priests and as ministers; then Industrjr per- 
forms its mighty work, and fulfils its high destiny ; then 
man is obedient to the primitive commission, '^ Have 
dominion over the earth, and subdue it." 

Tracing, then, the G-reat Exhibition to the human mind 
as motive, consequence, and symptom, what do we see ? 
The Exposition is the result of a desire to stimulate 
industrial progress, to elevate the position and to increase 
the perfection of the useful arts. The Arts might have 
continued to improve and to spread without this Exposition : 
but the desire to raise and to extend them leads to the 
adoption of means by which the industrial progress of 
different peoples may be compared, and the precise position 
to which universal art has come be made manifest. Men 
want food raised and prepared under such scientific light as 
that which Liebig in his * Animal Chemistry* supplies. They 
thirst for water, fre&h, pure, and abundant, supplied con- 
stantly, and distributed not merely through the streets, but 
through the apartments of their dwellings. They want to 
be ready with some new fuel against the exhaustion of our 
coal-mines, and to economise the consumption of what they 
now possess. Men want light that shall illuminate the 
darkest comers of every street, and, without polluting the 
air, banish darkness from every room in their dweUings. 
They ask for clothing, the burden of which shall be light as 
the tissues of their skin, and which shall be impregnable by 
wet and cold. In every article of dress, ease and elegance 
are now demanded, and yet material must not be costly nor 
labour expensive. Men look for commodious, convenient, 
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and decorated dwellings. The chambers that in days past 
accommodated nobles and sovereigns are not now spacious 
enough for the respectable mechanic. Men covet to travel 
with the comfort that is supplied by the easy chair of the 
parlour, and with the speed of the wings of the wind. They 
wish to send messages at the rate of the lightning flash. 
Difficulties are regarded only as occasions for the putting 
forth of new strength. Iron, the prince of metals, is every- 
where exalted ; and that king of power, steam, is made over 
all works to rule. Men long to apply the highest science 
to the lowest art, and to embody' the genius of the fine arts 
in the products of industrial labour. This, we repeat, is 
the motive of the Great Exhibition. " Souls cannot, like 
bodies, be embalmed to withstand the influence of time." 
The ages are like successive spring seasons, involving the 
perpetual uprising of new life and fresh beauty. The cere- 
cloth of custom and of passive obedience to what has been, 
cannot be kept bound around the human spirit. From 
such imprisonment it will come forth. One "mighty to 
save " stands by every sepulchre in which man is entombed, 
and after He has been to him the resurrection and the life, 
He commands with reference to the grave-clothes, " Loose 
him, and let him go." Events may retard human progress, 
but nothing can prevent it. Few circumstances more 
distinctly reveal the universality of human progression than 
the increasing distribution of the products of industrial 
power. And this distribution is inevitable. " The devouring 
selfishness of the powerful would crush the weaker portions 
of the human family, and cripple with its impious weapons 
the free wings of the soul, if from time to time the thunder- 
voice of a higher wiU than man's did not proclaim, as of 
old, through the storm-cloud of Sinai, the voice of Jehovah, 
* Thou shalt have none other gods but me.* *'* The occa- 
* Heinrich Zschokke's 'Autobiography.' 
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sion of modem revolutions has been the attempt to arrest 
human progress, and the reTolutions themselves are the 
uprising (in a sinful and mischievous form, we admit) — 
yet in reality the uprising — of that vitality which is essen- 
tial to human nature, and which seeks to embody itself 
in social forms and institutions kindred with its own 
being. 

Progress is the motive of the Great Exhibition. And if 
we refer it to the mind as consequence, then we say, it follows 
on the amount of progress already made. Because there is 
something worthy of exposition, the Exhibition exists. Men 
are saying. We can speak by electricity — we can carry a 
railway over a strait— we can apply steam to almost any 
department of industrial toil ; and from this sense of having 
done and of being able to do something great and worthy, 
the Great Exhibition has resulted. Consciousness of power 
leads the competitors to enter the lists. Herein we see 
some danger. So far as the Great Exhibition feeds pride, 
begets vanity, and cherishes vain-glory, it will be a failure. 
To this extent finality will come upon the Arts. Men will 
feel that they have attained and are perfect — the energy 
which might most successfully be expended upon progress 
will be absorbed by self-gratulation — ^what is meant to be 
but a milestone will prove a place of rest — some stage in 
the race wiU be taken for the goal — and the positive 
mischief of this will be as great as the loss of advantage. 
We suggested, while the Exposition stood, as an antidote 
to these tendencies, that the treasures of the Crystal Palace 
be inspected through a microscope. Much which to the naked 
eye appears flawless, because of the imperfection of our 
sight, will, when the organ of vision is thus aided, exhibit 
innumerable faults and defects. A minute examination of 
the works of God makes manifest their perfection ; a similar 
inspection of the works of man brings to light imperfec- 
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tion. The comparison of the products of art with the works 
of God will be the best means of suppressing vain-glory, 
and of preserving that healthful stimulus by which future 
progress will be prompted and secured. The Great Exhibi- 
tion is certainly the result or tendency of the progress 
already made. It is the firiendly challenge of a nation that 
has got accustomed to its armour. 

If we refer the Exposition of Industry to the mind as a 
symptom, then we regard it as a token of vast future 
improvement. When we shall have expended our whole 
power and capital, then we shall have reached the limit of 
human productiveness. But how far are we now from this 
position ? The human eye and hand are capable of yet 
finer work. There are imitation and design in the human 
brain far exceeding what have been made. Man does not 
yet fully know himself. Eresh natural agents will be 
discovered and applied to man's service. There will be a 
wider and more effective use of these instruments. Industry 
will be better divided and arranged. Machinery will become 
yet more common, and the productiveness of labour will by 
these and similar means be greatly increased. The objects 
of the Exposition will continue to be suggestive to the 
industrial mind and exciting to the industrial heart. Men 
will be iaduced yet further to discover, invent, and apply. 
Nature will be ransacked ; the economics of labour will be 
revised ; nor will improvement stop here. The moral 
conditions of labour wiU, we trust, be purified and lifted up. 
Seeing their mutual dependence, men will be reminded of 
their common relation, and of their obligation to embody 
truth, integrity, justice, and neighbourly love in all their 
business transactions. The attention of rulers will be 
called to the productions of their several lands, and they 
will be led to inquire by what legislation industry may be 
helped, and by what it is hindered; and they will be 
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disposed, in future enactments, not to retard industrial skill, 
but to foster and promote it. How different will the effects 
of the Great Exhibition be from the results of the meeting 
in the Field of the Cloth of Gold ! The object of the 
splendour of that gathering was the rivalship of kings, and 
exaltation was thereby sought for themselves, not for their 
people. The intention of this congress was the lifting up 
of nations en masse. 

Thus referring the Exposition to the mind as motive, 
consequence, and symptom, we see that it is not uncon- 
nected with our intellectual, moral, and spiritual life. It is 
not foreign to us — it is ours. It is not artificial — ^it is essen- 
tially human. Every man may call the Great Exhibition 
his own. It is bom of what God has made him, and of the 
circimistances in which the Creator has placed him. It 
speaks in a tongue which all can interpret. It wears an 
honest human countenance. Its source of life is a heart 
with which every human soul can sympathise. In vain 
shall any misanthrope or morbid spirit say, "I have had 
nothing to do with it." Every man is really and essentially 
connected with it. By the food he has been eating, the 
clothing he has been wearing, the dwelling he has inhabited, 
by all that has supplied his necessities and ministered to 
his comfort, he has been casting stones upon this cairn ; and 
it was what it was in extent, because his hands, with those 
of a large multitude, collected the material of which the 
splendid pile was composed. 

It may be useful to observe with what different feelings 
and intents persons came to the Exposition. We shall, 
perhaps, not depart from accuracy if we classify them thus : — 
First, there was the mere loimger, the new-thing pursuer. 
He came to see the company — to let his dreamy eye rove 
over the building — to pass away an hour — ^to be able to say, 
without a lie, that he had been to the Great Exhibition. And 
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there was the mere nationalist, or misnamed patriot, who 
came to see by what comparisons he could degrade the 
products of other lands and exalt his own. In the ointment 
of every foreign apothecary he scented dead flies — in the 
unguents of his own land he perceived nothing but spikenard. 
The habitual fault-finder was there — he came to pull the 
whole into pieces, and although from a Crystal Palace 
shadows should be absent, his evil eye observed them every- 
where. Then there was the intelligent visitor, including 
the discoverer, the inventor, the capitalist, the working man. 
These came to obtain hints, to find clues, to secure indus^ 
trial improvement. The politician and political economist 
also came to confirm or to correct political theories and 
social principles. Some of those who contributed works of 
art attended chiefly to see their own workmanship, and like 
men working in a well, who only perceive the well and the 
water, they observed nothing so clever and so beautiful as 
the product of their own skill. Not a few came to glorify 
human progress — ^to nourish their notions of human capacity, 
without reference to " Him in whom we live and move, and 
have our being." In these classes of visitors were included 
men of all ranks, occupations, pursuits, and principles. But, 
did not some enter the Crystal Palace as a temple of true 
heart-worship? Happy, indeed, was the arrangement to 
leave the transept uncurtained by the cloth which in 
other parts of the palace screened the heavens from view, 
so that in this clief d'oduvre of the building there was no 
impediment to one's looking up from the works of man 
to the Infinite and Eternal Worker, Qt)d. And remember- 
ing how man in Art imitates the Creator — how completely 
dependent he is for success on Divine Providence — con- 
sidering, too, that his powers are the creation of God, and 
his resources the riches of G-od, how appropriate was the 
Crystal Palace as a temple of silent but true devotion ! The 
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song which Milton puts on the lips of Adam was in spirit 
sung there : 

*' These are thy glorious works. Parent of good ! 
Almighty ! thine this universal frame. 
Thus wondrous fair. Thyself how wondrous then ! 
Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavens. 
To us invisible^ or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works. Tet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought and power divine." 

Many young men mingled with the visitors of the Exhibi- 
tion ; and that they might not be mere loungers — ^modern 
Athenians — miscalled patriots — or morbid fault-finders — 
but that they might be intelligent and godly visitors, many 
efforts were made when the Exposition opened. Before the 
useful thoughts suggested by the Great Exhibition can 
become useful things, the old men, and many of the middle- 
aged men, will be slumbering in the sepulchre ; and it will 
be left to the young men to watch the upspringing of the 
seed, and it will be theirs in advaneed years to reap some 
portion of the harvest. For this it is of especial moment 
that the young men should make use of intelligent eyes and 
pure hearts. The religion of Jesus Christ associates itself 
with all that is lawful — ^to improve it and to sanctify it ; 
while it interferes with all that is evil, to remove it and 
destroy it. If industrial labour be right, Christianity is 
related to it, to help it forward and to conduct it to the 
most complete success ; and the Christian ministry never 
more really answers to its function than when preachers of 
Christ's Holy Gospel endeavour to apply religious principle 
to the spheres and to the toils of industry. The relation of 
the religious teacher to the useful arts is very manifest. 
He shows the heavenly origin of labour, its Divine sanction, 
the principles upon which it should be conducted, and the 
application thereto of those moral laws, obedience to which 
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is profitable as really " to the life that now is, as to that 
which is to come." 

Before we part with our reader, we would remind him 
that there is before us all a far Greater Exhibition than 
that which in this volume we have been calling " Great." 
The eyes of the world may not be turned to it, but its birth 
is not less certain. It may not be foremost in the lips of 
men, but it is a " new song" in the celestial city. Many of 
the noble, the rich, the ambitious, and the industrious, may 
keep it out of their plans, and exclude it from their pur- 
poses, but it is " settled in heaven." Earth's heralds may 
utter no note of preparation, but it " draweth nigh." There 
may be no wide-spread enthusiasm about it, for " it cometh 
not with observation." But preparation has long been 
making, and in due time the opening day shall dawn. That 
day shall be calm and peaceful. The sun in all his journey 
shall see no evil. War and rapine, violence and wrong, will 
fall asleep, never to wake again ; and sin wiU be driven 
from the earth for ever. This exhibition no glass palace of 
any earthly builder shall be able to cover. God's skyey 
palace alone shall be sufficient for that. Concentration in 
one little spot will be impossible. Admiration will not tarry 
to be wooed, nor attention wait to be won. Here vdll be 
attraction beyond eastern silks and southern sculptures. 
And if there should be gathered no 

" Lucent symps, tinct with cinnamon ; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez ; and spiced dainties, every one 
From silken Samarcand to cedar'd Lebanon," 

it will be because these shall have given way to higher, 
nobler, and more enduring riches. Truths in its thousand 
manifestations, evidenced by its myriad influences — Holiness, 
in its sacred motive, its honest worship, its godlike life — 
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Love^ in its trust and confidence, its consecration and self- 
sacrifice — Peace on earth, in its crystal reflection of the rest 
of heaven — Good-mil among men, in its truthfiil imitation 
of the kind and happy God — Life, pure and holy ; Life, 
free and strong; Life, divine and everlasting; shall be 
some of the glories which that Exhibition will contain. Let 
us see that in this exposition of Moral and Spiritual Increase 
a place may be found for the product of ottr Lives. And 
while we remember that whatever finds a place there will 
certainly be recognised, will be fully appreciated, and will 
never be lost — let us be prepared to meet that eternal 
scrutiny, and that final trial, to which the Exposition of 
which we speak is but preparatory. Great and awful will 
this Congress and Exhibition be. There shall be compelled 
attendance. The nations — not their representatives — will 
be gathered, and nations of all times. In that Exposition — 
willing or unwilling — all men shall have a share; and all 
human labour will be examined by the righteous Judge 
eternal, who shall reward every man according to his work. 



THE 



ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM 
THE STUDY OF CHURCH HISTORY. 



My own impression is, that the study of Church history 
is much neglected, even by those who have time and means 
for filling their minds with ecclesiastical information. 
Indeed, we have our fears that, while reading is on the 
increase, hard study is in its decline. " Mudie " — I speak 
not of the man, though my heart would lead me to speak 
of the man, for he is worthy of all esteem and honour — 
" Mudie " — I mean that institution in the land which we 
call " Mudie " — " Mudie " is the best friend to reading 
which the middle classes in England have of late years 
known ; but, paradoxical as it may appear to some, ** Mudie" 
is a most formidable foe to study. This we could with ease 
demonstrate, and would do so, did we not feel sure that 
those whom this remark most concerns (we mean men who 
were once hard students, but whom " Mudie " has changed 
into large and voracious readers) carry the evidence in their 
own habits. In the present paper, the subject before us 
will be only treated suggestively, and not exhaustively; 
and the reader will be pleased to remember that by the- 
" Church of Christ " we mean the professed, apparent, and 
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visible Church of onr Saviour; except when, by some 
qualifying and restrictive words, we distinguish the true 
Church from the visible Church. 

The Church of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is a 
great fact — its establishment is not now a theory or a 
scheme, but a thing done, and a work accomplished, more 
than eighteen centuries ago. All this is universally 
admitted. Even those men who reject Christianity — deny- 
ing its doctrines, denouncing its principles, scorning its 
disciples, sneering at its ordinances, withholding all sym- 
pathy from its mission, and even opposing its progress 
— ^recognise the Church of Jesus of Nazareth as a wide- 
spread and influential community, and admit that it was 
called into existence, not yesterday, but at a remote period 
many centuries past. The scepticism which would sap the 
foundation of Church history would destroy the basis of all 
history, and the unbelief which rejects all ecclesiastical 
records would sweep entirely away every memorial of 
departed times. 

The Christian Church has a long and eventful story to 
tell of her own life ; and we propose to attempt to induce 
those to listen to her story who have never heard it, and to 
confirm in listening any who have long been, and are still, 
hearkening to the Church's voice. 

The inspired book known as the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the historical references in the Epistles and in the 
Apocalypse, are the most ancient source of information 
respecting the earliest days of the Church of Christ. But 
the first general history of the Church, which is preserved 
to this day, was commenced by Eusebius, the father of 
ecclesiastical history, who, beginning with the days of Jesus 
Christ, extends his general account to the twentieth year of 
Constantino. This history, commenced by Eusebius, is 
carried on by other writers to the close of the ninth century. 
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This is the only ancient general history of the Church of 
Christ now extant — the work of Hegesippus, an ecclesiastical 
historian of earlier date, being, with the exception of a few 
fragments, lost. But there are other sources beside pro- 
fessed Church histories — sources whence all modem Church 
historians have derived their materials. These are — the 
biographies of individual Christians, the theological and 
other works of Christian writers, the written attacks made 
upon Christianity by infidels and by other foes of the 
Church of Christ, those laws of different states and countries 
which refer to Christian subjects, the acts and ordinances 
of councils, the official letters of heads of churches and of 
the popes, rules of the monastic and of other orders, 
liturgies, confessions of faith and hymns, buildings for 
Christian worship, monuments of the dead, various inscrip- 
tions, and all works of art produced by the Christians for 
religious objects. From these overflowing wells of informa- 
tion the student of ecclesiastical history is continually 
drawing the water of useful ecclesiastical knowledge ; and 
the condensed modern Church history is a cistern or a 
fountain placed by the wayside, so that those who have no 
time to visit the wells, or nothing to draw with if they 
could reach the well's side, might nevertheless drink of — 
I may not say this living — but I must say this precious 
water. 

Assuming, then, that a man with but little time for 
reading, and with less money to spend on books, can buy, 
or beg, or borrow such a work as * "Waddington's History 
of the Christian Church ;' or, if somewhat of a student, 
* Gieseler's Text-Book of Ecclesiastical History,' and that 
he can read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the facts 
contained in such works ; we proceed to show what are the 
benefits to be derived from the study of the history of the 
Church of Christ. 

m2 
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The Church of Christ ! It is destined to be a structure 
built after God's design, of G-od's materials, and with God's 
workmanship ! But thus far there has been much tamper- 
ing with God's design— rmuch building with wood, hay, 
and stubble, instead of with silver, gold, and precious 
stones, and much working by foreign power. It is destined 
to be a broad field, covered with golden corn ; but thus far 
there has been a sad sowing of tares. It is destined to be a 
sheepfold, enclosing the sheep of Jesus Christ, which He 
has purchased with His own blood; but hirelings have 
assumed the shepherding, wolves have alarmed and 
devoured the sheep, and goats have hitherto formed part 
of the flock. It is destined to be the vine of the celestial 
Canaan — every branch bearing not only fruit, but much 
fruit; but the history shows that many branches have 
proved barren, and that some have been taken away. It is 
destined to be the body of Christ, but much has hitherto 
been connected with the Church of Christ which the mind 
of our Lord Jesus Christ has not directed, and which His 
energy has not pervaded. The history of the Church, 
therefore, embraces not merely the Church actual and real, 
but the Church apparent — its errors, therefore, and failures 
and declensions — its nominal as well as its real members, 
and its false apostles as well as its true ministers. But let 
us at once inquire — What advantages shall we derive from 
the study of this department of history ? 

"We will speak first of advantages which are not entirely 
of a religious character, and which have attracted to 
ecclesiastical history men who do not profess to be 
Christians. 

As a matter of profession, and as a matter of fact, the 
Church of Christ occupies in the rehgions of mankind a 
most important position. It presents itself as the spiritual 
development of the Levitical dispensation — as the kingdom 
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of heaven upon earth, and as the kingdom of Gtoi among 
men. It appeals to, and co-operates with, whatever is true, 
and right, and godly, and this irrespective of the circum- 
stances in which such things are found ; but it admits no 
compromise with whatever its oracles declare to be imtrue, 
unreal, and ungodly. It aims directly at universal compre- 
hension, as the only social and religious fellowship designed 
in Heaven, adapted to the wants of the world, and destined 
to live for ever. The Church saith, " My God is the only 
true God." " My Saviour is the only Redeemer." " The 
religion which I embody is alone pure and undefiled." It 
oflfers one creed, one worship, one spiritual baptism, one 
law, one end, one fold, and one shepherd to the many 
millions, and to the different races of mankind. So that 
whatever may be the real merits of Christianity — whether 
true or false — of God or of man — the Church of Christ 
demands attention on the ground of its pretensions, 
especially when we see these pretensions partially acknow- 
ledged. For, although the disciples of Jesus of Nazareth 
are not so numerous as the followers of certain false 
religions, and although the Christian system is modem 
compared with some Eastern systems, still, for pretension 
and claim, and for endeavours to proselytise, and on account 
of her aspect and her influence in many quarters, the 
Church of our Saviour stands alone among all the religious 
sects into which mankind are divided. As exhibiting an 
extraordinary religion, the history of the Church has strong 
claims upon the attention of every intelligent and thoughtful 

man. 

This department of history affords a unique and complete 
development of human nature. Of Jesus Christ it was 
said, " He needed not that any should testify of man, for 
He knew what was in man;" and for developing human 
nature Christianity is unequalled. No other system has 
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brought out so much good with so much evil. The Church 
of Christ has made war and restored peace, shed blood, and 
staunched men's bleeding wounds; promoted goodwill, and 
aroused the most deadly fury and hate ; taught men to sing 
with all the host of heaven — " Glory to Q-od in the Highest," 
and has been the occasion of the most horrible blasphemies. 
The Church of Christ acknowledged, at the beginning, both 
a Judas and a John ; and in every age she has had among 
her members the vilest of humankind, and the noblest and 
best of men and women. The most godly deeds have been 
wrought within the pale of the Church, and the same 
enclosure has been the scenes of the most devilish and 
hellish conduct. The Church of this century may claim 
reformatories, and refuges, and ragged schools, as her own 
creation ; and the Church of other times, hospitals for the 
sick and for the otherwise needy : but the professed Church 
of Christ of another age must confess to the establishment 
of the Inquisition and of kindred institutions. Church 
history exhibits, to an extraordinary extent, the intelligence 
and ignorance, the credulity, faith, and scepticism; the 
love, indifference, and hatred ; the sincerity, self-deception, 
and hypocrisies ; the holiness, sham morality, and wilful 
iniquity of which men are susceptible and capable: it 
presents holy lives, and lives desperately wicked — clean 
spirits and foul — so that you may range as from heaven to 
hell, and from the devil to G-od, and find characters of every 
grade, downward and upward. 

No other system of religion has such power as *the 
Christian system to bring out the disposition, and ten- 
dencies, and capacities of man. Paganism, in its best form, 
is darkness, gross darkness ; and there are but few night- 
blowing flowers. As a rule, the night opens no flower, but 
rather shuts up the bloom. The worship of the gods of 
the heathen feeds fear, and starves love ; nourishes deceit- 
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fulness and destroys manly uprightness; begets sorrow, 
and strangles joy ; and cultivates the material and the 
sensual, while it blights the moral and spiritual. False 
religions produce a false human development. Hence, the 
Mahommedan is an undeveloped man. The crescent of the 
false prophet of the sixth century cannot, by its p<ile and 
sickly beams, unfold the bud and expand the foliage. 
Moonbeams sleep, they do not work. Even the disciple of 
Moses was but a half-educated, half-developed man. The 
star of Judaism shed but a feeble light, devoid of warmth. 
But the Sun of Bighteousness as He shines upon, and 
shines through, the Church, unfolds and develops humanity 
far beyond what can be effected by any other exposing and 
expanding force ; and herefore, as he must visit the tropics 
who would see the richest life in each province of Q-od's 
animated kingdom — in the vegetable and animal — among 
things that fly, and creep, and crawl, and swim, and walk — 
80 he who would know human nature so far as history can 
exhibit it, must not neglect the history of the Church of 
Christ. 

Church history is, moreover, closely allied to general 
history. Let us listen to the testimony of general histo- 
rians upon this point. Q-ibbon's opinion is tacitly expressed 
by the amount of consideration which he gives to the Church 
of Christ in his ' Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire ;' 
but hear him say — " A candid but rational inquiry into the 
progress and establishment of Christianity may be con- 
sidered as a very essential part of the history of the Boman 
Empire. AVTiile that great body was invaded by open 
violence, or undermined by slow decay, a pure and humble 
religion gently insinuated itself into the minds of men, 
grew up in silence and obscurity, derived new vigour from 
opposition, and finally erected the triumphant banner of 
the cross upon the ruins of the capitol." G-uizot, in his 
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* General History of Civilisation in Europe, from the Fall of 
the Eoman Empire to the French Eevolution,' devotes 
nearly a fourth of his work to the consideration of the 
connection of the Christian Church with civilisation, while 
the book abounds with incidental references to the same 
full source of potent social and political influence. And, 
after having spoken of municipal corporations, and of the 
imperial idea as bequeathed to modem Europe by ancient 
Eome, he observes — " Meanwhile, within the very heart of 
Eoman society, there had grown up another society, of a 
very different nature, founded upon different principles, 
animated by different sentiments, and which has brought 
into European civilisation elements of a widely-different 
character — I speak of the Christian Church." Again, 
having enumerated the various effects produced upon 
society by the Christian Church, at a time when the 
barbarians subdued Eome, he remarks — " Had not a 
Christian Church at this time existed, the whole world 
must have fallen a prey to mere brute force. The 
Christian Church alone possessed a moral power ; it main- 
tained and promulgated the idea of a precept — of a law 
superior to all human authority ; it proclaimed that great 
truth which forms the only foundation of our hope for 
humanity— ' viz., that there exists a law above all human 
law, which, by whatever name it may be called, whether 
reason, the law of God, or what not, is in all times, and in 
all places, the same law under different names." "The 
establishment of a moral influence, the maintenance of the 
Divine law, and the separation of temporal and spiritual 
power, may be enumerated as the great benefits which the 
Christian Church extended to European society in the fifth 
century." 

Guizot does not spare the Church when speaking of 
certain baneful results &om her influence. But he testifies 
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that — "No society ever made greater efforts than the 
Christian Church did, from the fifth to the tenth century, to 
influence the world around it, and to assimilate it to itself." 
. . . . " It attacked, in a manner, barbarism at every 
point, in order to civilise it, and rule over it." 

These quotations will suffice ; especially as they may be 
accepted as the common testimony of historians as to what 
the Church of Christ, wherever planted, has done for the 
development of the individual man, and for the amelioration 
of the social and political condition of the people over whom 
she has acquired power. For our present purpose, it is 
enough to say that marvellous service has been rendered 
to society at large, and that this service has declined 
with only the increase of corruptions in the Church. 
The abstraction, were it possible, of Christian influence 
from our world would repeal human progress, and send 
back millions to slavery, brutality, ignorance, and moral 
death. 

Without professing to revolutionise the social and political 
institutions of a country, the Church of Christ must, by her 
own polity and morals, and in the degree of her life and 
activity, modify, if not change, them all ; so that so soon as 
the Christian Church is planted in any country, we may 
expect to see the stream of ecclesiastical history flowing by 
the side of the social and political history of that country, 
and becoming at length one with it. This expectation is 
realised in the blending of the history of the Church with 
that of the Eoman empire, from the first century onward; 
with the history of Spain from the second century ; with 
the history of Erance from the fifth century ; of England 
and Germany from a very early period, but especially from 
the sixth century; of the Netherlands from the close of 
the seventh century; of Bussia, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden from the tenth ; of Northern Africa almost from 
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the rise of Christianity, and of America from the early part 
of the seventeenth century. 

"We remark, further, that the art and science of govern- 
ment are very distinctly and extensively illustrated in the 
history of the Church of Christ. Every form of government, 
constitutional and despotic, representative and absolute, 
democratic and monarchical, is to be found in the Church 
of Christ; and the same is true of every principle of 
government ; so that he who wishes to trace any system of 
rule, from its rise onward, may do it with great facility in 
ecclesiastical history. The Church has indeed taught the 
State to rule. Thus Alison attributes the existence of 
representative government in Europe chiefly to the Church. 
He states : — " The councils of the Church had so early as 
the sixth century introduced over all Christendom the most 
perfect system of representation." " And thus to the other 
blessings which civilisation owes to Christianity are to be 
added those inestimable advantages which have flowed from 
the establishment of the representative system." 

But we must not linger in this part of our subject ; and 
we will merely here remark, first, that the history of science 
and literature, of the useful and fine arts, of morals and of 
civil law, can only — so far as Europe is concerned, and for 
a large portion of the past eighteen centuries — ^be obtained 
from the records of the Church ; and, secondly, that the 
history of Christianity in England is so mixed up with her 
social and political history, that it would be impossible to 
write a history of our own land vrithout extensive and 
repeated recognitions of the professed Church of Christ. 

"Whatever advantage, then, is to be derived from the 
history of the religions of mankind, from a unique exhibition 
of human nature, from history in general, and from the 
particular histories of politics, science, literature, and the 
arts ; whatever benefit is to be derived from acquaintanc6 
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with a particidar class of historical facts from the collateral 
knowledge which these afford, and from the mental disci- 
pline involved in the necessary research, reading, and reflec- 
tion, may be obtained from the study of Church history. 

Thus far we have spoken as a student, and chiefly, I may 
say entirely, of intellectual benefits. We will now speak 
as a Christian, of spiritual and of religious advantage. 

Acquaintance with Christianity, as a dispensation, is to 
be made chiefly through Church histoiy. Christianity, as 
dispensed by G-od's hand, is not an isolated act, but a 
method and a system of providence ; and its history shows 
this. I do not say that the system and method are apparent 
to every reader. Some readers of Church history would 
speak like the man who took up a * Post-office Directory* to 
wile away a weary hour ; and who when asked how he liked 
the book, said : " Well, it is uncommonly full of facts, but 
they are rather disconnected." There is system, however; 
for while the blessings of the Christian economy are dis- 
pensed to the individual personally by God, Christianity has 
relation to time, to place, to society, and to the successive 
generations of men. It is a rich provision for the salvation 
of men of all ages of the world; and of men of every 
kindred, and tribe, and tongue. It is not perfectly developed 
at once ; but is, like a grain of mustard seed when sown, 
the least of seeds, but destined to become the greatest 
among herbs. Ever essentially the same, it is seldom 
exactly the same, but is like the waters of a long and vend- 
ing river, which receive a tincture from the soils through 
which they pass. Ever at work, it sometimes works 
secretly, and shows itself suddenly when and where least 
expected, like leaven which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal, until the whole was leavened. And 
Christianity is known and appreciated as we remark the 
different means by which its provisions are presented to 
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distinct peoples, and the varied forms in which the one life 
which it imparts is manifested. Information upon this par- 
ticular topic is to be obtained, we admit, from the doctrinal 
statements of Holy Scriptures, from prophetic descriptions 
of the course which Christianity is destined to take, and 
from individual experience ; but such information, to be 
complete, must be supplemented by knowledge which the 
Instory of the Church can alone supply. English society 
cannot be known by mingling merely with people of one 
social class. The scenery of Q-reat Britain cannot be cor- 
rectly estimated by visiting one county only, or by travels 
limited either to the west, or to the east, to the north, or 
to the south. "We cannot become informed as to the 
character and merits of a building by inspecting only the 
foundation, or only the highest portions of the structure. 
To know it well, we must examine the whole edifice from 
the foundation to the summit. The sea — the whole sea, as 
Ood has made it — is not known to the man who has seen 
nothing but calms ; nor yet to him who has seen nothing 
but tempests and storms. Neither the untravelled Lap- 
lander, nor the West Indian who has never left his own 
island, knows the sea. The former knows his ice-bound 
waters, but the sea is not frozen everywhere; the latter 
knows his warm, and bright, and thickly- ten anted waters, 
but the sea is not everywhere at all times sunned by the orb 
of day, and filled with the richness of life. In like manner 
Christianity, as a dispensation, cannot be fully known except 
through its history. To know Christianity fully, we must 
see it work in the coarse barbarian, in the proud Eoman, 
in the vain and contemptuous Greek, in the fiery African, 
and in the superstitious Egyptian ; we must see it while its 
doctrines were startling novelties, and after they have 
become as a tale often told; we must have our eye upon the 
Church while she is the sect everywhere spoken against, 
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and when her religion has become the religion of the State ; 
we must see how she demeans herself in tribulation and in 
joy, in persecution and in favour, in peril and in safety, when 
bearing her cross and when wearing her crown. We say 
again, there are words of G-od which indicate the general 
character of events during the Christian economy. As for 
example, some of the Christian prophecies and certain of 
Christ's parables. Quoting from the latter, we remind you 
that our Saviour said, " The kingdom of heaven is likened 
unto a man which sowed good seed in his field ; but while 
men slept, his enemy came and sowed tares among the 
wheat, and went his way. But when the blade was spnmg 
up and brought forth fruit, then appeared the tares also."" 
Again : " So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground, and should sleep and rise night and 
day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth 
not how. For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself: 
first the blade, then the ear, after that the full com in the 
ear." These parables teach us that serious errors and other 
evils shall be permitted to enter the Church of Christ, and 
shall be developed there, and that they will be destroyed 
after their full development. Also, that the manifestation 
of Christianity in stainless purity and full power, and ita 
tiniversal establishment, shall be a slow and steady growths 
To be acquainted with these parables is something ; but to 
see in Church history these very parables fulfilled by facts, 
is something more and something better. This leads us to 
observe further — 

That we must look to the history of the Church for infor- 
mation as to the fulfilment of divine promises made to the 
Church, and of prophecies delivered in Grod's name concern- 
ing her. " Let it be granted then," writes the author of 
* Ancient Christianity,' " that the history of Christianity 
painfully disappoints the bright expectations we might have 
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entertained of what the G-ospel was to be and to do. But 
does it, in any particular, contradict our Lord's own fore- 
warnings, or the Apostles' explicit predictions concerning 
the fate and position of its adherents in this world of evil P 
Assuredly not ! " Now to be in a position to say whether 
events answer to promises and predictions, we must be 
a/Cquainted not only with the words of promise and of pro- 
phecy, but with the history of the Church of Christ. No 
man can say whether the kingdom of heaven has been like 
leaven ; and a net cast into the sea ; and as a wheat-field 
oversown with tares. No man can say whether as yet the 
Gospel has been preached for a witness to all nations ; 
whether in the world the Church has had tribulation, and 
in Christ peace ; and whether the promise has been fulfilled 
— " Lo ! I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world " — except by the history of the Church. And to be 
able to say how,^and when, and where, such and such words 
have been fulfilled, is to have a most important means of 
confirming our own fisdth, and of answering the sceptic and 
the scomer. 

Prom the records of the Church in past ages we receive 
the canon of the New Testament Scriptures ; and by know- 
ledge of the opinions and feelings of the early Christians 
with regard to these writings, our devout acceptance of 
them, as given by inapiration of God, is confirmed. "We do 
not overlook the fact that our New Testament contains full 
internal evidence of its genuineness and authenticity ; but 
all must admit that the historical testimony to which we 
now refer, is of great importance. To know that before the 
Church was many years old spurious writings were read as 
inspired Scriptures in the assemblies of the Christians, and 
that, stimulated by this fact, some of the most learned and 
pious and capable among the Christians of the second cen- 
tury collected the books which were given by inspiration of 
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Q-od, and fixed the canon which is now generally recognised, 
is to know a fact of no small moment — especially when 
doubts are injected, or when doubts spring up spontaneously 
in our own hearts. 

But there are advantages to be derived of a yet more 
spiritual kind. 

By the study of Church history we learn to discriminate 
between Christ and His professed followers, between Christi- 
anity as it comes from GI-od,and as it is embodied in the visible 
Church. As yet the Church has not, in any age or nation, 
perfectly embodied and shown forth pure Christianity. There 
has always been some truth neglected, or some doctrine 
exaggerated ; always some ordinance of Christ wrongly ad- 
ministered, either unduly elevated, or improperly degraded ; 
always some great defect or practical error in worship; 
always impurity of fellowship ; always some office or func- 
tion abused, or prostituted, or ignored ; and hence the rise 
of sects to bear testimony to the neglected truth — to protest 
against the doctrinal exaggeration — ^to administer duly the 
maladministered ordinance — to purify and enrich worship 
— to cleanse church fellowship, or to place each office of 
the Church upon its own foundation. And for our own 
part, while we hate with perfect hatred all sectarianism, we 
should be sorry to see any sect that is sincerely protesting 
against error, and honestly witnessing to the truth, die and 
become extinct ; at least until the universal Church shall 
receive the whole truth and nothing but the truth ; until 
the universal Church shall worship Q-od in spirit, rejoicing 
in Christ Jesus, and putting no confidence in the flesh ; 
until the members of the Holy Catholic Church shall be a 
holy brotherhood, serving and loving each other as children 
of Q-od, and a royal priesthood offering spiritual sacrifices 
acceptable to Qod by Jesus Christ ; and until the Church 
visible shall have become the Church of the living God, 
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actual and real. Until that day, let every sect which has 
the Gospel for its Creed, Jesus for its Master, the purity of 
the Church for its end, and common life in Christ for its 
foundation, live — and may God speed all such witnesses, 
though their lives rebuke us, and their words be as swords 
in our bones, and though so long as they bear their testi- 
mony in sackcloth and ashes, it is impossible for the 
Church to put on her beautiful garments. 

And as we read Church history, we find it constantly 
teaching us the importance of looking away from the dis- 
ciples to the Master, and from the Church to God's Christ. 
The disciples can never take the place of the Master : no 
Church can be a substitute for Christ. 

The history of the Church supplies us with a test of a 
certain class of religious opinions and practices. There 
has always been, except in very stagnant times, some new 
" Lo here !*' and some fresh " Lo there !" And the attrac- 
tions of novelty, and the charms of singularity, working 
upon pride and vanity, and upon a desire to be very deep in 
doctrine or very high in experience, assist to victimise many 
Christians. But a little knowledge of Church history shows 
up the religious wonder-maker as a plagiarist ; and thus 
enlightened, we trace the new opiiiion to some old wives' 
fables, and we perceive that the new mode of worship or of 
working is an ancient, exploded, and unsuccessful experi- 
ment ; so that we do not go to the thorn for grapes, or to 
the thistle for figs. We know what the fresh-planted tree 
will bear, by what it brought forth in past ages. We cal- 
culate whither a particular vdnd of doctrine would take us 
by seeing to what positions it carried some who yielded 
themselves to its power in former times. We reject wood, 
hay, and stubble for our building, for in the history of the 
Church we hear of their destruction. To test bv our own 
experience and experiments every specious sentiment and 
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everj plausible suggestion would be hindersome and vexa- 
tious and injurious ; like devoting your meal-times to the 
study of dietetics, and emplojring your digestive organs not 
to assimilate food for your own sustenance, but to test its 
qualities for the advantage of science. The student of 
Church history has his eyes and his ears closed to many a 
" Lo, here !" and " Lo, there !" 

And further can he who reads the history of the Church 
aright indulge in dogmatism and bigotry ? We know that 
the advantage to be derived from any source depends largely 
upon the disposition and capacity of the individual con- 
cerned; but certainly most serious blame must attach to 
him who, after having pondered the history of the Church, 
remains a dogmatist and a bigot still. Men will surely apply 
to him the proverb, " Though thou shouldst bray a fool in 
a mortar with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart 
from him." 

Waddington, in his preface to his * Church History,* re- 
marks: — "Eeaders of this work will observe fipom their 
experience of every age of Christianity, that through the 
failings and variety of our nature, diversity in religious 
opinion is inseparable from religious belief. They will also 
observe the fruitfiilness of every forcible attempt to pre- 
vent it ; and they will also remark that it has seldom proved 
dangerous to the happiness of society, unless when civil 
authority has interfered to restrain it. The moral effect of 
this great historical lesson can be one only — uncontentious, 
unlimited moderation — a temperate zeal to soften the 
diversities which we cannot possibly prevent — a fervent 
disposition to conciliate the passions where we fail to con- 
vince the reason; to exercise that forbearance which we 
surely require ourselves; and constantly to bear in mind 
that in our common pursuit of the same eternal object, we 
are alike impeded by the same human and necessary 

If 
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imperfections." To leam this lesson well is to keep the 
monster bigotry at a respectful distance from us. 

Acquaintance with the Church of past ages is a likely 
means of increasing our gratitude for present mercies. 

It was not without cause for the caution, that the Apostle 
Paul wrote to the Church at Corinth : " Neither murmur 
ye.'* And are there not multitudes of Christians who need 
that this prohibition of murmuring should be addressed to 
themselves ? It may be human to murmur, as it is in other 
ways to err ; and certainly, it is English, and Scotch, and 
Irish to grumble. If, however, in any communities one 
might expect murmuring to be unusual and strange it is 
in the Churches of our Lord and Saviour. Here, however, 
it has become exceedingly fashionable and popular. Accord- 
ing to some, nothing in the present is right. All former 
times were better than these. Now, we would ask our 
grumbling brethren to put their fingers upon those pages 
in the history of the Church which show any former times 
to have been equal to these ? "When were the holy Scrip- 
tures translated into so many languages, or sold, as they are 
now, for so smll a sum that we may say that they may be 
bought " without money and without price ?" When were 
useful commentaries and various helps to the understanding 
of the Scriptures so numerous and accessible to all classes as 
in our time ? When was the press so busy for truth and for 
Jesus Christ as it is at this day ? In what year of the world' s 
history was freedom to worship Gtod so near perfection as 
in Great Britain at the present moment? When were 
Christians so busily occupied with publicans and sinners, 
with seeking and saving the outcast and the lost? And 
when has Christianity exerted such a desirable influence 
beyond the pale of the Church as she is even now putting 
forth ? In no former days has there been in Great Britain, 
and we may almost say throughout Europe, such mental 
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activity, or so good a moral tone, or so limited an appeal to 
brute force, or so much moderation, or so equal an adminis* 
tration of laws, or so sincere a consideration of the claims 
of the multitude as there is now. And whence has all this 
proceeded ? "While we look to our Saviour as the source, 
we must account His Church as the channel, and we must 
say to all her members, "Te are the salt of the earth," 
"Ye are the light of the world." "What would men of 
former times have given for a tithe of our privileges ? As 
we read the history of the Church, and compare former 
days with the present, while we find much cause for humilia- 
tion and prayer, we see abundant reason for thankfulness 
and for praise. 

A deeper conviction of the truth of Christianity is another 
benefit to be derived from devoutly reading the history of 
the Church. To this remark it may be objected that 
ecclesiastical history in general is such a record of vices 
and follies, of controversies and heresies, of contentions 
and discord, of separations and schisms, that a contrary 
effect may be anticipated. Now, we admit that many pages 
in the story of the Church's life, even when most fairly 
written, exhibits spots hellishly black and devilishly foul. 
But, then, we affirm that there are pages of a different 
character in this self-same book. " Nothing," it has been 
truthfully observed by an able writer, when describing the 
first three centuries, "is easier than to adduce instances 
of exalted virtue, piety, and constancy, combined with what 
all must admit to have been an infatuated attachment to 
pernicious errors. Yet may our brethren of the early 
Church challenge our respect as well as our affection. For 
theirs was the fervour of a steady faith in things unseen 
and eternal; theirs a meek patience and humility under 
the most grievous wrongs ; theirs the courage to maintain 
a good profession before the frowning face of philosophy, 
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of secular tyranny, and of splendid superstition ; theirs was 
abstractedness from the world, and a painful self-denial; 
theirs the most arduous and costly labours of love ; theirs 
a munificence of charity altogether without example ; theirs 
was a reverent and scrupulous care of the sacred writings ; 
and this merit, if they had no other, is of a superlative 
degree, and should entitle them to the veneration and 
sacred regards of the modem Church." " How little do 
Christians of modern days think of what it cost the Chris- 
tians of the second and third centuries to hide the sacred 
treasure from the eye of the heathen." " During that fresh 
morning of the Church there belonged to the followers of 
Christ generally a fulness of faith in the realities of the 
unseen world, such as in later ages has been reached only 
by a few eminent individuals, and the thousands then felt 
a persuasion which now is felt only by a few." To read of 
such men is not to endanger our piety, but to surround 
ourselves with a cloud of witnesses whose presence cannot 
fail to stimulate us in our race. 

The history of the Church is not, then, a mere calendar of 
crime ; but if the story were darker and more blotted than 
it really is, our faith might be confirmed by reading it. 
The husbandman does not become a sceptic in agriculture 
because some seed falls by the wayside, and is devoured by 
fowls ; some upon stony places, and is scorched by the sun ; 
and some among thorns which choke it : nor because there 
is much barren soil in earth's fields, and many weeds some- 
times mingled with the finest of the wheat. The fisherman 
does not denounce his craft because his nets enclose bad 
fish and good. Nor should we allow our faith to be 
weakened by looking upon the fearful and wide-spread 
corruptions of the Church of Christ, either in the present 
day or in past times. The ruins of some ancient cities are 
more interesting and instructive than the fresh splendour 
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of many modem towns. The proud capital in which the 
Hebrew was enslaved in the day of Jeremiah possessed no 
charms for him (even though he had been made free) like 
the charms of the broken walls and of the ruined temple of 
his own Jerusalem. And however fSsur the visible Church 
may as a whole, or in sections, have wandered at times 
from the truth, and have strayed from pure worship and 
from allegiance to Jesus Christ ; still the connection of our 
Saviour with that Church — although it be but by the form 
of His ordinances, the repetition of His words, or the 
mention of His name — gives a charm and a power to the 
history which no other records can put forth or possess. 

We say, then, to all who may light upon this book, read 
and study the history of the Church of Christ. All the 
advantages to be reaped from history in general may be 
found here. But besides these there are special benefits. 
As the history of the most extraordinary religion which the 
world has known, even if it be fSalse, and, as all Christians 
say, of the only pure religion since Judaism departed ; as 
developing to an unparalleled extent human nature; as 
illuminating many parts of general history ; and as largely 
illustrating various forms and principles of government, 
ecclesiastical history has its own claims upon the attention 
of the general reader, and of the student of literature. But 
as unfolding the dispensation of Christianity; as demonstrat- 
ing the fulfilment of divine promises; as teaching some 
important practical lessons; as checking certain serious 
and common faults, and as adapted to confirm his faith, 
the study of Church history has special claims upon every 
Christian. 

Isaac Taylor recommends that none should study Church 
history except those who can go deeply into it. We admit 
the dangers of partial knowledge; but we lear yet mom 
the jeopardies of complete ignorance, if, indeed, in thifr iag^ 
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there can be total ignorance. We would, however, remark, 
that if a little knowledge be a dangerous thing, we decrease 
the danger by increasing the information. Moreover, it is 
not easily determined what amount of knowledge constitutes 
" the little " dangerous. All knowledge possessed by man 
is, in some relations, " little.'* Every school-boy knows, 
and many school-boys often quote, the confession of Sir 
Isaac Newton : — " I do not know what I may appear to the 
world ; but to myself I seem to have been only like a boy 
playing on the sea-shore, and diverting myself by now and 
then finding a smoother pebble, or a prettier shell, while 
the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me." 
We incline to say to every Christian, " Get what knowledge 
of Church history you can, and be more regardful of quality 
than of quantity; and, in reading ecclesiastical records, 
take heed to your spirit." 

Bead with humility; not thinking of yourselves more 
highly than you ought to think, but soberly ; then you will 
not expect too much from Christians of past times. Tour 
censures of their faults will be cautious and fair, and your 
appreciation of their virtues and of their services will be 
hearty and generous. Tou will not be searching the un- 
guent of the apothecary for dead flies ; or magnifying a 
mote in the eye of an ancient brother or of an ancient 
Church while a beam is in your own eye. 

Bead with carefulness. Jortin says: — "Ecclesiastical 
history is a sort of enchanted ground where it is hard to 
distinguish truth from false appearances, and a maze which 
requires more than Ariadne's clue." Bead with devout 
attention to Christ's own description of the course and 
working of the Christian system. " My ways," saith God, 
"are not your ways, nor my thoughts your thoughts." 
Bead with discrimination, separating the real Church from 
the visible Church, the apostate visible from the visible and 
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true, and separating the errors and crimes of the professed 
disciples of our Saviour from the system founded by Christ 
Himself. Then the knowledge of all that has been evil in 
the Church of the past will not hurt you. Men do not 
despise a precious jewel because it has been stolen and worn 
hj the thief ; men do not despise the violet because it is 
sometimes found growing among weeds and nettles, which 
hide its modest beauty and repress the diffusion of its 
delicate fragrance ; nor does any man say that there is not 
a perfect human body to be found because he has seen some 
of his fellows maimed and lame, blind, deaf, paralysed, and 
dumb. Bead with candour and with a supreme desire to 
know the truth. If you have determined to retain all your 
own opinions upon the various subjects which ecclesiastical 
history presents to us ; or, if you have resolved to receive 
only such opinions as accord with those which you have 
already embraced, you will find historians writing with your 
particular bias, and you will also discover portions of genuine 
history, which, when misinterpreted and misapplied, will 
seem to confirm your own views. But such reading will 
render only ill service. Bead with a piure desire to dis- 
cover truth, and with your mind open to conviction; be 
ready, when you read, to have your opinions confirmed or 
destroyed, as the manifestation of what is true may demand, 
and with a determination, so far as in you lies, to receive 
nothing but the truth — ready to advance with Tiruth as her 
companion, if this honour may be yours ; but, if not, glad 
to grace her triumph even as a captive bound to her chariot 
wheels. Bead with the spirit of fair and honest criticism, 
looking each witness in the fia>ce, and asking " Who is he ? 
What does he say ? Why does he say this ? and by what 
means did he gain his information P " Above all, read the 
history of the Church of Christ with fervent prayer ; and 
if you need a form of words, we commend to you words 
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"wliich have often come into our mind and embodied our 
desires when engaged in ecclesiastical studies. We mean 
Milton's Invocation addressed to the Holy Ghost :— 

''And chiefly thoa, O Spirit, that dost prefer, 
Before all temples, the upright heart and pnre. 
Instruct me, for Thon knoVst. Thoa from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread, 
DoTe-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyss. 
And mad'st it pregnant ; what in me is dark, 
Illumine; what is low, raise and support.'' 

Thus — prayerful, truth-loving, candid, careful, humble, and 
devout, walk about Zion and go roimd about her, tell the 
towers thereof, mark ye well her bulwarks, consider her 
palaces, and examine carefully her holy city. This hill is 
the mountain of God's holiness, and this city is the city of 
the Great King, beautifiil for situation, and the joy of the 
whole earth ! 

" I saw," saith the most elevated of the New Testament 
seers, " the holy city. New Jerusalem, coming down from 
•God out of Heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband. And I heard a great Voice out of Heaven saying, 
' Behold ! the Tabernacle of God is with men, and He will 
dweU with them, and they shall be His people, and God 
Himself shall be with them and be their God. And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, and there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying ; neither shall 
there be any more pain, for the former things are passed 
away.' And the city had the glory of God, and her light 
was like unto a stone most precious, even like a jasper stone, 
clear as crystal ; and had a wall great and high, and had 
twelve gates : on the east three gates, on the north three 
gates, on the south three gates, and oa the west three gates. 
And the twelve gates were twelve pearls : every several gate 
was of one pearL And the building of the wall a£ the city 
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was jasper, and it had twelve foundations, which were 
garnished with all manner of precious stones. And the 
city was pure gold like unto clear glaiss, and the street of 
the city was pure gold, as it were transparent glass. 

''And I saw no temple therein, for the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it. And the 
city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine 
in it, for the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is 
the light thereof. And the nations of them that are sayed 
shall walk in the light of it, and the kings of the earth do 
bring their glory and honour into it. And the gates of it 
shall not be shut at all by day, for there shall be no night 
there. And they shall bring the glory and honour of the 
nations into it. And there shall in nowise enter into it 
anything that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomi- 
nation, or maketh a He ; but they which are written in the 
Lamb's Book of Life. And he showed me a pure river of 
water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the Throne 
of God and of the Lamb. Li the midst of the street of it, 
and on either side of the river, was there the Tree of Life, 
which bare twelve manner of fruit, and yielded her fruit 
every month, and the leaves of the tree were for the healing 
of the nations. 

" And there shall be no more curse ; but the Throne of 
God and the Lamb shall be in it, and His servants shall 
serve Him, and they shall see His face, and His name shall 
be on their foreheads. And there shall be no night there, 
and they need no candle, neither light of the sun, for the 
Lord God giveth them light, and they shall reign for ever 
and ever." 

My young brothers, are you citizens of the holy city ? 
Li plain language, do you belong to the true Church of 
Christ p I do not ask you whether you are Episcopalians, 
or Presbyterians, or Methodists, or Congregationalists. I 
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do ask you, do you belong to the true Church of Christ ? 
If you are a member of the Church of the living God let 
me exhort you to demean yourself «b becometh this 
divine and enduring relation. And to walk worthy of this 
holy calling. 

God Almighty grant that when the " New Jerusalem " 
shall "come down from God out of Heaven," we may all be 
found citizens of " the holy city." And until that day shall 
dawn, let us " take pleasure in her stones and favour the 
dust thereof." 



CARDINAL WOLSET. 



The Father of History, in the brief introduction to his Clio, 
thus describes his own writings : " This is a publication of 
the researches of Herodotus of Halicamassus, in order that 
the actions of men may not be effaced by time ; nor the 
great and wondrous deeds displayed both by Greeks and by 
other nations be deprived of renown." Time — according 
to this testimony — effaces the actions of men, and deprives 
great and wondrous deeds of renown. In the future state, 
memory, relieved of every restraint, will work fireely ; and 
no man will be forgetful of any important circumstance in 
his own history, while much that men have heard and seen 
in connection with each other will then be distinctly recol- 
lected. Who will be able to forget, when the Great Father 
of Spirit shall say, " Son — remember ?" But now men do 
forget. And in proportion with the distance of an event is 
the danger of its being forgotten. Time, like a rising tide, 
flows in upon and covers the deeds of men ; and the depth 
of the oblivion in which they are sunk, is according to the 
length of the period that has passed over them. Or, speak- 
ing in more perfect harmony with the words of Herodotus, — 
Time operates on. the actions of men, as the elements on 
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the work of the mason. As in the external enrichments of 
a building exposed to wind and weather ; the beauty departs 
— ^first the form and then the material ; — so the actions of 
men are effaced by time. 

History is intended to counteract this effacing and con- 
cealing influence of time. Written narrative is the diving- 
bell in which, through the deep waters of oblivion, we reach 
what would be otherwise inaccessible — ^it is the material, 
the labour, and the skill by which we restore what time 
has injured, and by which we preserve from defacement 
what apart from this protectionwould inevitably be destroyed. 
We speak only of real history. Much that professes to be 
narration of facts is either myth, or facts so distorted and 
dressed up, as that the age in which they are represented 
to have occurred would not know them if opportunity were 
given for recognition. In Rotterdam there is a bronze 
statue of Erasmus. Eor many years it was a custom at 
stated periods to scrub and polish this statue till it shone 
like a brass candlestick. It was at length observed that 
this friendly attention was destroying the beauty of the 
statue, and especially the delicate lines of the face : on this 
account the periodical polishing and scrubbing was prohi- 
bited. Some history is to its subjects what Dutch clean- 
liness was to the statue of Erasmus. AH history should be 
read with a rigidly critical eye. 

As civilisation has advanced, the facilities for recording 
and transmitting facts have improved and multiplied. And 
thus the accuracy and extent of historic records have kept 
pace with the number and character of the events which 
have claimed remembrance. In no age of the world has so 
much been stirring as in the present. And now, instead of 
oral tradition, necessarily uncertain : instead of the bark and 
leaf, perishable and fragile : instead of the tablet, whether 
of wood, stone or metal, invariably unwieldy : instead of the 
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roll of skin, necessarily cumbrous : instead of the papyrus, 
so brittle ; the parchment, bo costly ; the raw cotton paper, 
so expensive : instead of the voice of the minstrel, heard 
but in kings' houses; and the recitations of the orator, 
addressed chiefly to the philosophic school : instead of 
inscriptions by the unwieldly style and by the slow-paced 
pen : we have a cheap writing material from scraps of fabrics 
and firom the refuse of our clothiQg, and we have inscriptions 
by that art which preserves all other arts ; an art which in 
its recording and transmitting power is equal to the demands 
of any period in the world's history. 

In G-od's providence, means keep pace with the demand. 
In illustration of this, observe that the invention of the art 
of printing has a close chronological alliance with unparal- 
leled maritime discovery, and with politico-religious changes 
which scarcely meet the counterpart in European history. 
When a new world was discovered — ^nay, two new worlds, 
one of matter and another of mind — a tongue of brass was 
ready to proclaim the intelligence in every human ear. 

Another illustration of the statement — that as the record 
of facts becomes important, the facilities for recording and 
transmitting have multiplied — ^is furnished in the ample 
information we possess on the life and times of Cardinal 
Wolsey. A biography by the cardinal's gentleman-usher ; 
his state correspondence ; documents of a kindred character, 
and histories of his times, help us to live in his day, and 
to walk by his side. The facilities for producing written 
history were in Wolsey's day great beyond all comparison 
with any former period ; and Wolsey's times are without 
parallel, not only in European history, but in the history of 
the world. 

To all men acquainted with the history of Europe, and 
of England more particularly, the name of Cardinal Wolsey 
is fjEimiliar. Eeminiscences of this remarkable man are 
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connected with not a few well- known localities. At Ipswich 
— Lymington — Torrington — Oxford and Cheshunt, — at 
Leicester and at York ; in the Pleet-street and Whitehall^ 
of London, and especially at Hampton Court, your mind is 
made to recur to this man's life and times. The prominent 
features in Wolsey's biography are — his rapid ascent, and 
still more rapid decline. 

So far as the facts of this lecture are concerned. 



I 



** I am bnt a gatherer and disposer of other men's stuff." 

I have been to Cavendish — to Strype — ^to Ellis's Letters — 
to Mackintosh and Tytler — to Gait and Lord Campbell — 
to every writer on Wolsey's Life and Times upon whose 
works I could place my hand. 

And to any reader who may be disposed to learn more of 
the great cardinal than will be found here, I would say — 
Por the domestic life of Wolsey, you should read Cavendish ; 
for the ecclesiastical affairs of Wolsey, read Strype ; for his 
politics, read Gait ; and for the poetry of Wolsey 's life, read 
Shakspeare's Henry the Eighth. 

Thomas Wolsey was bom at Ipswich in the year 1471. 
It was not until 1538 that the injunction upon which parish 
registers are founded w^s issued ; but Wolsey's biographers 
speak confidently of the year of his birth : his gentleman- 
usher, tells us that Wolsey was " an honest poor man's son ;" 
rumour says his father was a butcher. The truth probably 
is that he was a grazier. From the use made of this report in 
the court of Henry the Eighth, it would seem that this descrip- 
tion of Wolsey's parentage was a nail driven by the hand of 
some silly enemy into the history of Wolsey, for the sake of 
splitting his reputation. The spirit that led men to exclaim 
with a sneer, " Is not this Jesus the carpenter's son ?" had 
not then left the world, but still induced them to endeavour 
to depreciate personal greatness by the ascription of a lowly 
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origin to the mighty. This class of detractors accomplish 
what they aim to prevent. If a number of statues were 
J)efore you, and one were taller than the rest, and that one 
the only statue without a pedestal, you could not depreciate 
the height of that statue by remarking that its feet rested 
on the ground. Tet men attempt this, when, to detract 
&om personal eminence, they declare that this or that 
superior man does not stand on the pyramid of renovmed 
ancestry — on the golden mound of wealth — on the pedestal 
of unmerited patronage — but on the low level of ordinary 
parentage and of common circumstance. What if Wolsey 
were a butcher's son ? An honest butcher is better than a 
dishonest nobleman, and the gifted son of a butcher is 
superior to the foolish son of a king. There is much surely 
in this name '^butcher," as in all names of trades. If 
butchers would call themselves animal-diet-merchants ; 
designate their apprentices articled pupils; call their shops, 
warehouses ; their aprons, ventrales ; their blocks, mensa 
Icmionue; their cleavers, concisores; they would at once rise 
in the scale of society, as that gentleman, in one of Charles 
Lamb's comedies, who could not induce any lady to look at 
him when his name was Hogsflesh, but who found a host 
of loving admirers when Hogsflesh, by letters-patent, was 
changed to Bacon. I make these remarks seriously. Do 
not forget that the book which commands you to honour 
the king, and which, with reference to all in authority, 
requires you to render their dues — bids you also — Sonottr 
all men. 

Some of the circumstances of Wolsey's parentage may be 
learned from his father's will, which, as extracted from the 
Eegistry at Norwich by Dr. Eiddes, reads thus — " In Dei 
nomine f Amen. The 31 day of the moneth of September, the 
yer of our Lord God, 1496. I, Eobert Wulcy, of Ippyswiche, 
hooU of mynde and in good memory beyng, make my 
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testament and my last will in tliis maid wyse. Ejrst, I 
bequetH my soull to Almyghty God, our Lady Sent Mary, 
and to all the company of hevyn, and my body to be buryed 
in the churcheyard of our Lady Sent Mary of Neumarket. 
Also, I bequeth to the hey auter of the Pariche of St. 
Nicholas, of Ippyswiche, 6*. 8d. Also, I bequeth to the 
pentyng of the Archangell ther, 40«. Item, I will that if 
Thomas my son be a prest within a yep next after my 
decesse, than I wyll that he syng for me and my frends be 
the space of a yer, and he for to haye for his salary 10 marc ; 
and if the seyd Thomas my son be not a prest, than I wyll 
that another honest prest syng for me and my frends the 
term aforeseyd, and he to have the salary of 10 marc. 
Item, I wyll that Johan,my wyf, have all my land and tene- 
ments in the parishe of St. Nicholas, in Ippyswiche aforeseyd, 
and my free and bond lends, in the pariche of St. Stoke, to 
geve and to sell. The residew of all my goods afore not 
bequethed, I geve and bequeth to the good disposicion of 
Johan, my wife, Thomas, my soon, and Thomas Cady, whom 
I order and make my executors, to dispose of, for me, as 
ther shall think best to pies Almyghty Q-od, and profyt for my 
soull ; and of this, my testiment and last wyll, I orden and 
make Eichard Earington supervisour, and he for to have 
for hys labuor, 13«. 4id., and if the seyd Eichard deserve 
more, he for to have more of Johan, my wyf. Item, I 
bequeth to the said Thomas Cady, my executoiur aforeseyd, 
13«. 4id. Gevyn the day yer and place above wretyn." 

Hereby we learn that old Wolsey was sound in the faith 
and in the observance of the rites of the Christianity of that 
day ; that he possessed money, land, and tenements ; that 
himself and Joan had lived to see Thomas keep his 25th 
birthday; and that their expectation was that their only 
son would be a priest. Study this old will, and you will 
learn something of the manner in which Wolsey, the 
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younger, was brought up. But measure not old Wolsey's 
property by the present value of money. We learn from 
the statutes that the price of beef at this period was id, 
a pound, mutton ^d., and beer ^d. a gallon ; in fact, one 
penny then would buy more than one shilling would now. 

At the date of old Wolsey's will, Thomas was twenty-five 
and a half years of age. This long and important period of 
his life — except, of course, his infantile days — had been 
spent in the pursuits of school, college, and tutorships. His 
progress both at school and college must have been rapid 
and rare. When but fourteen years of age we hear of him 
as Bachelor of Arts of Magdalen College, Oxford. The 
precocity of this attainment is denoted by the circumstance 
that Wolsey was called " The Boy-Bachelor." 

The names which lads at school and youths at college 
give each other are frequently prophetic. Based on some 
quality which, although but in germ, the young, by an 
instinct of the heart, discover in each other — these nick- 
names often foreshow what manner of man the youth will 
be. So the appellation " Boy- Bachelor," was prophetic of 
a lad wearing a badge of scholarship at an earlier period 
than his fellows ; swift in every race, and reaching every 
goal before his competitors. In giving names children are 
often wiser than their parents. Examine the entries of any 
parish register with special reference to the Christian names, 
and you will find cowards with the names of the brave — 
dwarfs with the names of giants — faces without comeliness 
with the names of renowned beauties. 

The Boy-Bachelor was early made a fellow of his college, 
and was appointed head-master to a school connected with 
that college. Moreover, the senior fellows elected Wolsey 
their bursar; an appointment which indicated the confi- 
dence of the heads of the house in his integrity and ability. 
But of this office Wolsey was soon deprived. It is reported 
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that without any sanction from the college he proceeded to 
appropriate the funds to the completion of the Great Tower 
of Magdalen, and for this too-forward tendency, this dis- 
position to go ahead, he lost the bursarship. The balloon 
will tug its cords even to breaking as by inflation it becomes 
fitted to rise. 

Among "Wolsey's pupils at Magdalen College School were 
three sons of the then Marquis of Dorset. In the Christmas 
vacation of 1499 the Marquis invited the schoolmaster to 
accompany his sons home : and "Wolsey spent that festive 
season in this noble family. The benefice of Lymington 
was in Lord Dorset's gift, and being at that time void, was 
offered to "Wolsey by his noble pupil's father. This 
expresses Lord Dorset's high estimate of "Wolsey. It was 
not until the following October that the schoolmaster really 
entered on the duties of a parish priest, but in that month 
we find him instituted rector of Lymington. He is now 
twenty-nine years of age. Four years have passed since the 
date of old Wolsey's will. He may be slumbering in the 
churchyard of our Lady St. Mary of. Newmarket, or he may 
be rejoicing to find that his son Thomas is in a position to 
earn the ten marks by singing one whole year for his 
father's soid, and for the souls of his father's deceased friends. 

Sail requires ballast ; and rector 'Wolsey is now made to 
take it for his own vessel. When he had been at Lymington 
but a few days, the local magistrate put him in the stocks. 
Imagine it — the rector of Lymington in the town stocks ! 
Wolsey, like a great blubbering boy, says, "It was for 
nothing afc all." And Cavendish believes him. Gossip 
says, " It was for disorderly conduct at a fair, where he had 
drunk to excess." This is not unlikely. If in a riot at all, 
Wolsey must be a ringleader. And if the learned univer- 
sities were in that day what they are in this, the art and 
science of a row could be learned well where Wolsey was 
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educated. Neither must we saj "extremes meet" when 
sensuality is attributed to an intellectual and learned man. 
It is a vulgar error, that sensuality and intellectuality are 
never conjoined. The natural history of men of mind will 
show you a great brain and a wide stomach ; gods in the 
mind and gods in the belly ; pleasure in the library and 
pleasures at the dining-table. And this may be accounted 
for. Intelligence is often connected with intense and 
general nervous sensitiveness; so that the same man is 
easily and thoroughly aroused by a cook and by a philo- 
sopher ; by a book and by a dish ; by table-talk and by 
table-viands. I am no apologist for gluttony and wine- 
bibbing, but I suggest a solution of an apparent dis- 
crepancy. 

Lymington was not 'long Wolsey's home. The sight of 
the stocks — the presence of the unjust justice — the unenvi- 
able notoriety which his being " laid by the heels " gave 
him — the death of his noble patron — the too quiet sphere 
of a country priest's life — the smallness of his benefice — all 
united to stir his nest ; and from that nest he flew. Hia 
fellowship, according to the rules of his house, was forfeited 
when he accepted the living of Lymington. It is said he 
left his first benefice for the domestic chaplaincy of one of 
the English archbishops. "Whatever interval may have 
existed, and however that interval was filled, it is certain, 
that soon after leaving Lymington, "Wolsey is resident in 
Calais, having full and confidential charge of [the treasurer's 
office there. Here Wolsey appears in a new occupation. 
Professedly he is chaplain to Sir Eichard Nanfan, who was 
the treasurer of Calais at that time ; but, in fact, the whole 
work of the office passed through his hands. Men of might 
find the use of, and find work for, their hands. Weak men 
forget that they have ten fingers, although they generally 
remember that they possess one tongue. Living energetic 
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men are ready for any work which presents itself. The 
diligent school-boy becomes boy-bachelor — ^fellow — bursar 
— schoolmaster — rector, and now a sort of bank-manager. 

By his own toil Wolsey relieved the Calais official of all 
but the emolument and the honour, and hereby set up the 
ladder by which he gained his future eminence. Through 
his Calais master's influence Wolsey is promoted to the 
service of King Henry YII, and made his chaplain ; having 
been deprived of his office in Calais by the retirement of Sir 
Bichard Nanfan, who was then of great age. 

In the royal chaplaincy "Wolsey was daily under the eye 
of the king, in whose favour he rose not less by a superior 
external deportment than by the development of real talent. 
But the chaplain was not satisfied with the work of saying 
mass in the royal closet. He attended the most active and 
influential members of the privy council, aiding them 
wherever his services could be made available. *The influ- 
ence which "Wolsey gained by this conduct is seen in the 
following circumstance. The king had some urgent busi- 
ness with the Emperor Maximilian, who was then in the 
Low Countries. "Wolsey was proposed to the king as 
ambassador, and accepted. These facts show the confidence 
which the king and his council reposed in his ability ; and 
this confidence was well placed. The ambassador executed 
his commission with extraordinary despatch and skill. He 
left London at four p.m. ; reached Q-ravesend, by passage- 
boat, at seven ; arrived at Dover early neidj morning ; was 
in Calais three hours afterward ; the same night had an 
interview with the emperor; concluded his business the 
next day ; reached Calais the following morning ; was in 
Dover by ten, and at Eichmond that night. The following 
morning Wolsey met the king as he came forth from his 
bed-chamber ; and the king found fault with him because 
not already on his journey. " Sir," quoth he, " if it may 
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stand with your highness' pleasure, I have already been 
with the emperor, and despatched your affairs ; I trust to 
your grace's contentment." It seems also that a messenger 
had been sent after Wolsey, adding an important item to 
his commission, but was too late, and did not find him until 
on his return home ; but the bold ambassador had thought 
of this amendment, and inserted it on his own authority* 
Hereby, in the favour both of king and of council, Wolsey 
worked his upward way: toil and talent formed at this 
period of his life his path to honour. 

" The king," writes Cavendish, " of his mere motion and 
gracious consideration, gave him at that time for his diligent 
and faithful service the deanery of Lincoln, which at that 
time was one of the worthiest spiritual promotions that he 
gave under the degree of a bishopric. And thus from 
thenceforward he grew more and more into estimation and 
authority, and after was promoted by the king to be his 
almoner." 

But death enters our palaces, and Henry YII was called 
away, April 22, 1509, some thirteen months after the colla- 
tion of Wolsey to the deanery of Lincoln. His son, Henry 
YIII, then but eighteen years of age, succeeded to the 
crown. The dean of Lincoln, it will be observed, is about 
twenty years older than the young king. 

Leigh Hunt, in that interesting book, 'The Town,' 
devotes a chapter to Wolsey and Whitehall. The chapter 
immediately following is on Henry VIII. It opens with a 
comparison between Wolsey and Henry, which is as true as 
it is witty. " We have said more about Wolsey than we 
intend to say about Henry VIII ; for the son of the butcher 
was a great man, and hit master was only a king. Henry, 
bom a prince, became a butcher ; Wolsey, a butcher, became 
a prince. And we are not pUying upon the words as 
applied to the king ; for Henry was not only a butcher of 
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his wives, he resembled a brother of the trade in its better 
and more ordinary course. His pleasures were of the same 
order ; his language was coarse and jovial ; he had the very 
straddle of a fat butcher as he stands in his doorway. Take 
any picture or statue of Henry VIII ; fancy its cap off, and 
a knife in his girdle, and it seems in the very act of saying, 
* What d'ye buy ? What d'ye buy ?' There is even the 
petty complacency in the mouth after the phrase is uttered ! 
How formidable is that petty unfeeling mouth in the midst 
of those wide and wilful cheeks. Disturb the self-satisfaction 
of that man — derange his bile for an instant — make him 
suppose that you do not quite think him 

' Wisest, discreetest, virtuousest, best/ 

and what hope have you from the sentence of that mass of 
pampered egotism ?" 

All this in the young king's character was in the blade 
when Wolsey first had to do with him ; and Wolsey lived 
to see the blade spring into the ear, and the ear become 
filled with corn. 

Wolsey had already and often come under the eye of 
Henry YIII. As chaplain and almoner to his late father, 
as former tutor and present bosom friend to the young 
Marquis of Dorset, one of Henry's intimate companions, 
Wolsey, on the young king's accession, must have been well 
known to him. Neither could the king fail to observe the 
ability and energy which distinguished all his procedure. 

The chaplain and almoner to the father becomes chaplain 
and almoner to the son, and in the first year of the eighth 
Henry's reign, Wolsey is made one of the king's council. 
Henry's eye guided his hand. The rising favorite receives, 
as a mark of royal regard, a princely dwelling, with an 
orchard and gardens — the mansion covering the ground 
occupied by Salisbury Square and Dorset Street, and the 
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gardens reaching to the banks of the river. To this gift 
were added the rectory of Torrington, the canonry of the 
collegiate church at Windsor, and the office of registrar of 
the order of the Garter. "Wealth attracts wealth. The 
archbishop of York appoints Wolsey a prebend of York 
Cathedral, and from thence proceeds to raise him to the 
deanery of York. Such endowments need a long arm by 
which to embrace them ; and Pope Julius II gives this to 
Wolsey, in a dispensation, by which he permits him to hold 
benefices to the amount of 2000 marks (£1325) per annum. 
Introduction to these ecclesiastical offices was professedly 
for the emolument and not for the duty, since the perform- 
ance of the duties would have required ubiquity and other 
attributes in harmouy. 

Wolsey soon became supreme in the council, and not less 
supreme in his influence over the king. Cavendish says, 
" Thus the almoner ruled all them that before ruled him ; 
such did his policy and wit bring to pass. Who was now in 
high favour, but master almoner ? Who had all the suit, 
but master almoner P And who ruled all under the king, 
but master almoner ?" 

We have now to see Wolsey enter on the charge of 
affairs of state, as lord high chancellor of England, prime 
minister, and herein arbiter of Europe. Let us recount 
the steps by which he gained this eminence. 

In the year 1512, Henry, espousing the cause of Julius 
II against Lewis XII, invaded France in person. Strype 
says that Wolsey urged this war. Be this as it may, Wolsey 
was on this enterprise appointed by the king commissary to 
the army. It has occurred to all, that the commissary is an 
officer who provides victuals and other necessaries for an 
army. Those who call this commissary a butcher's son, 
have not informed us whether a precocious insight into old 
Wolsey's calling qualified the son for the task of victualling 
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the army. Yarious information — like pieces of fabric to 
the housewife — is not to be despised; it may be useful when 
and where we least expect. The result of this expedition, 
like the enterprise itself, fed "Wolsey's mill with grist. 
The king and his ally, Maximilian, were successful in the 
war, and having laid siege to Toumay, taken the city, and 
claimed full sovereignty of it, Henry proceeded to appoint 
Wolsey to the bishopric. So far as installation was con- 
cerned, this see was vacant ; but so far as appointment was 
concerned, the see was occupied — a successor to the bishop 
recently removed having been appointed. Wolsey's accept- 
ance of this see was as contrary to ecclesiastical law as it 
was opposed to justice. But involved in the bishopric was 
an income, an abbacy, and the governorship of the city; 
and Wolsey seems to have obeyed either pope or king, as 
his obedience secured reward. How hard it must be, for 
those who have dealings with ungodly princes, to be faithful 
in the discharge of religious trusts ! " Surely Thou dost 
set them in slippery places." 

Having pleased his royal master while in France, and the 
see of Lincoln becoming vacant, Wolsey, now dean of Lin- 
coln, was appointed to it. And, as though death itself had 
become Wolsey'a friend, the archbishop of York died in the 
game year, and the new-made bishop of Lincoln is advanced 
to that archbishopric. 

Now it is that he comes to reside at Whitehall. A palace, 
covering with its various premises the ground from Scotland 
Yard to Parliament Street, and from the river side to St. 
Jameses Park, had been the residence of the archbishop of 
York some two centuries and a half before it became Wol- 
sey's home. It was then called York Place. It seems that 
Wolsey greatly enlarged and improved it during his tenancy ; 
that it was of sufficient magnificence to become to Henry 
as Kaboth's vineyard to Ahab ; and that it remained in the 
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possession of the English crown from the twentieth year 
of Hemy VIII, until destroyed by fire in the reign of 
James II. 

Thus, in five years of Henry VIII' s reign, the royal 
chaplain and almoner reached the second ecclesiastical 
position in the kingdom — not second in his own estimation, 
however, for he struggled hard, against the laws of aU usage, 
to take precedence even of the archbishop of Canterbury. 

The hawk-like eye of the archbishop is now fixed on a 
cardinal's hat; and, at this period, whatever he looked 
upon with the determination to possess, became his easy 
prey. In 1516, Leo X advanced "Wolsey to the rank of 
cardinal, an honour which he acknowledged by a moi^ 
pompous installation, conducted in Westminster Abbey. 

Verily, as far as pace and distance are concerned, this 
boy-bachelor has run well. Observe what he has attained. 
He farms the bishoprics of Bath, "Worcester, and Hereford; 
he is bishop of Winchester and St. Alban's; he holds 
sundry court appointments ; he is archbishop of York ; and 
he is cardinal : — ^but now he starts for a yet more forward 
goal. 

An eminent writer on these times states, — ** Wolsey 
pushed his advantages; and not contented with secret 
influences, was determined to chase from office those to 
whom the public had looked with respect, as the ministers 
of the crown, and openly to engross all power in his own 
person. He observed to the king, that while he intrusted 
his afiairs to his father's councillors, he had the advantage 
of employing men of wisdom and experience ; but men who 
owed not their promotion to his own personal favour, and 
who scarcely thought themselves accountable to him for the 
exercise of their authority; — that by the fiEictions, and 
cabals, and jealousies which prevailed among them, they 
more obstructed the advancement of his afiairs, than they 
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promoted it by the knowledge which age and practice had 
conferred upon them; — that while he thought proper to 
pass his time in those pleasures to which his age and royal 
fortune invited him, and in those studies which would in 
time enable him to sway the sceptre with absolute authority, 
his best system of government would be, to intrust his 
authority into the hands of some one pebson, who was the 
creature of his will, and who could entertain no view but 
that of promoting his service ; — and that if the minister had 
also the same relish for pleasure as himself, and the same 
taste for literature, he could more easily, at intervals, 
account to him for his own conduct, and introduce his 
master gradually into the knowledge of public business ; 
and thus, without tedious restraint or application, initiate 
him in the science of government,*' This representation 
is doubtless true. Cavendish says, Wolsey ^^fownd mecms 
with the king that he was made chancellor of England.*' 
So that, although writers with equal claim to authority in 
general, affirm and deny the insinuations which Lord Her- 
bert's words contain, and although in listening to them we 
hear opposite opinions, we incline to the side on which 
Wolsey's biographer throws his weight. "Without doubt, 
Wolsey did by these representations obtain for himself the 
great seal of England, and by the same means became 
prime minister. 

In [the authority and power which the chancellorship 
involved, any man might find satisfaction for the deepest 
and most fervent ambitious thirst. In Wolsey's case, — 
president of the royal chapels, visitor of all royal hospitals 
and colleges, patron of all livings in the gift of the crown, 
conservator of all public charities, guardian of infants, 
idiots and lunatics, prolocutor in the house of lords, presi- 
dent in the privy council and judge in the Court of Chancery 
— ^the modest cancellarius of the Bomans had become more 
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like the emperor himself than the emperor's scribe. 
Describing the powers of the chancellor as an equity judge, 
Wolsej is reported to have said, " The king ought of his 
royal dignity and prerogative to mitigate the rigour of the 
law, where conscience hath the most force; therefore, in 
his royal place of equal justice, he hath constituted a chari' 
cellor, an officer to execute justice with clemency, where 
conscience is opposed by the rigour of the law. And there- 
fore the Court of Chancery hath been heretofore commonly 
called the Court of Conscience, because it hath jurisdiction 
to command the high ministers of the common law to spare 
execution and judgment where conscience hath most 
effect." Lord Campbell thus comments on these words of 
Wolsey : — " He must have been considerably more arbitrary 
than a Turkish kadi, who considers himself bound by a text 
of the Koran in point; and we are not to be surprised 
when we are told that he chose to exercise his equitable 
authority over every thing which could be a matter of 
judicial inquiry." 

Erom henceforth the king in England is nominally 
Henry VIII, but really Wolsey I ; and so far as England 
exercised influence over the affairs of Europe, the English 
chancellor reigns also in France, G-ermany, and in the Papal 
states. Strype, in his ^ Ecclesiastical Memorials,' observes, 
" All the great affairs of state were managed mainly by 
Wolsey: the king's servants abroad taking their instruc- 
tions from him, with his diligent and constant letters to 
them, upon the accounts given him of the management of 
their offices; naming him first in their addresses to the 
court, and then naming the privy council after him, thus : — 
* To my Lord Cardinal's Grace and the Privy Council.' " 

If we were speaking of the times of Wolsey, it would be 
right to detail his foreign policy. But we must not confuse 
the biography of Wolsey with the history of his day. Thus 
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much we may say, — over Francis I Wolsey exercised such 
power, that Henry once said to the chancellor, " I plainly 
discover that you will govern both Prancis and me." He 
did govern both Francis and Henry, both Charles V and 
the contemporary popes. 

But the chancellor now appears in a new character — 
that of chwrch reformer. The cardinal had already been 
made legate to the pope. ^' The powers of this commission 
were of the highest sort. He might summon the primate 
to his convocation ; he had authority to superintend, and 
even to correct, anything which he esteemed irregular 
within the jurisdiction of any see in England ; he could 
appoint all officers in spiritual courts, and present to all 
ecclesiastical benefices ; constitute masters of faculties and 
masters of ceremonies to advance his dignity ; and exercise 
a visitorial power over all monasteries and colleges within 
the king's dominions." Beside this legatine authority, 
"Wolsey was sustained by certain bulls which the projects 
of his active mind required. He could reform as well 
as visit monasteries, and at his discretion could sus- 
pend during any one year the working of any pontifical law 
in England. Thus was Wolsey pope in England. And 
his authority and power were not left unemployed. So 
disgraceful were the manners of the clergy, that complain1» 
of their oppressions, extortions, firauds, and immoralities 
grew long and loud ; and the legate saw that so dissolute a 
priesthood would soon bring the church to ruin. To reform 
the clergy Wolsey established in England a Court of 
Inquisition, to which the entire priesthood was amenable, 
and by which charges against the priests, whether trivial 
or serious, were investigated, and punishment of proved 
offenders sternly infiicted. This court Wolsey worked 
with power and success. 

In the midst of this career of church reform pope Leo X 
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died, and Wolsey looked wistfully and hopefully in the 
direction of the papal chair. But the aspiring cardinal was 
doomed to disappointment. Those with whom the election 
lay evidently considered Wolsey too active and enterprising 
to sit in the chair of St. Peter, and the cardinals declared 
themselves moved by the Holy Ohost to elect a man of 
different character. So far as the exercise of power is con- 
cerned, however, the papal chair would have added nothing 
to Wolsey's influence. Ginstinian, the Venetian ambas- 
sador in England, in one of his despatches, says of the 
cardinal, that " he is in very great repute, seven times more 
so th^ if he were pope." His biographer also, referring to 
this very time, states : — " Thus in great honour, triumph, 
and glory, he reigned a long season, ruling all things within 
this realm appertaining unto the king, by his wisdom ; and 
also all other weighty matters of foreign regions, with which 
the king had any occasion to intermeddle. All ambassadors 
of foreign potentates were always despatched by his dis- 
cretion, to whom they had always access for their despatch." 
As an illustration of "Wolsey's influence, this fact may be 
mentioned — ^that in a treaty between Charles V and Henry, 
Wolsey is made judge and arbiter of all differences, the 
power being moreover conferred on him of " excommunicat- 
ing the first who should infiringe the contract." 

Here Wolsey culminates. He is now in the meridian of 
his glory. Before we proceed to mark his decline, 1(M; us 
stay a little at this culminating point — or, to change the 
figure and use another's words, let us tarry and look upon 
his " full-blown dignity." 

Bom in 14i71 ; consecrated a bishop, 1513 ; an archbishop, 
1514 ; made cardinal, 1515, and chancellor the same year ; 
endowed with unlimited legatine power, 1519; Wolsey 
reached, in the forty-eighth year of his age, the highest 
position in England which any man, save the king, could 
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occupy. Chief judge of law and equity, prime political 
minister, head of the church in England, arbiter of disputes 
between the European powers, Wolsey's cup of earthly 
honour was full to running over. His wealth it is impos- 
sible to estimate. It is reported to have been equal to the 
leyenues of the crown. He had a large share of the income 
of the church. Foreign princes endowed him with costly 
gifts and royal annuities. All through the channel of every 
office which Wolsey held, riches poured into his treasury 
in a deep, wide, ever-flowing stream. His wealth may to 
some extent be estimated by his manner of life. In con- 
stant attendance on his person was a great number of noble- 
men and gentlemen, high in rank and rich in estate, with 
no small number of the tallest yeomen the realm could 
supply. Over his household a dean was his steward; a 
knight his treasurer; an esquire his comptroller. Then 
came his cofferer, marshals, ushers, grooms, almoner. In 
his hall-kitchen he had two clerks, a clerk-comptroller, a 
surveyor of the dresser, a clerk of the spicery, cooks and 
cooks' labourers, scullery yeomen and silver-scullery yeomen, 
yeomen of the pastry and under-pastry yeomen. In his own 
kitchen was his master-cook — a gentleman clad in satin and 
adorned with a chain of gold — ^with his grooms and 
labourers and waiting-children. Then in the larder, in the 
scalding-house, in the scullery, in the buttery, in the pantry, 
in the ewery, in the cellar, in the chaundery, in the wafery, 
in the wardrobe of beds, in the bakehouse, in the wood- 
yard, in the gamer, in the garden, in the stable, in the 
almesrie and at the gate, — ^there were yeomen, and grooms, 
and pages, and gentlemen, and masters, and purveyors, and 
labourers, and porters, and clerks — and men for whose 
infinitesimal services no tongue on earth could invent a 
name. Then in his chapel was a dean, a sub-dean, a re- 
eater of the quire, a gospeller, a "pisteller" (epistoler) 
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twelve singing-priests, twelve singing-children, sixteen sing- 
ing-men, a yeoman and two grooms of the vestrj. About 
his person were his high-chamberlain, his vice-chamberlain, 
twenty gentlemen-ushers and waiters, cupbearers, carvers, 
sewers (servers), in all forty gentlemen ; besides fifty-four 
yeomen as ushers and grooms. He had sixteen doctors and 
chaplains to say daily mass, beside a priest as his almoner, 
a clerk of his closet, two secretaries, two clerks of the signet, 
and four learned counsellors, besides two cross-bearers, and 
two pillar-bearers. 

But Wolsey was chancellor, and he had about him in the 
Chancery Court the clerk of the crown, a riding-clerk, a 
clerk of the hanaper (treasury), a chafer of wax, clerk of the 
check, four running footmen, a herald-at-arms, and a ser- 
geant-at-arms. But I have forgotten his physician, apothe- 
cary, minstrels, keeper of his tents, armourer, barge-master, 
surveyor, and auditor. 

One of his gentlemen-ushers from whom I have taken 
these particulars says, at the end of his full description : — 
"And whensoever we shall see any more such subjects 
within this realm, that shall maintain any such estate and 
household, I am content to be advanced above him in 
honour and estimation. Therefore here I make an end of 
this household; whereof the number was about the sum 
of five hundred persons according to his checker-roll." 

But AVolsey's grandeur was not confined to the number 
and order of his hofusehold. He was clothed either in fine 
scarlet cloth or in crimson satin ; he wore a similar pillion 
on his head, and a tippet of fine sables about his neck. 
When he came out of his privy chamber in the morning the 
great seal and the cardinal's hat were carried before him. 
At his chamber of presence he was joined by his noblemen 
and gentlemen. When he went to Westminster Hall, two 
crosses of silver, two pillars of silver, and a mace of gilt met 
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him at his presence chamber and preceded him until he 
came to his hall-door. There a mule waited for him trapped 
with crimson velvet and gilt. And with his cardinal's hat, 
great seal, cross-bearers, pillar-bearers, footmen with gilt 
pol6-axes,he proceeded to Westminster Hall. When Wolsey 
repaired to the court, and when he lefb the country on any 
political embassy, the pomp and splendour of the procession 
were increased a hundredfold. 

We have not space here to give any description of the 
banquets which Wolsey gave; but it may suf&ce to say, 
that the king for his recreation repaired divers times in 
every *year to the cardinal's house. And Cavendish says : — 
" Such pleasures were then devised for the king's comfort 
and consolation as might be invented or by man's wit 
devised. The banquets were set forth with masques and 
mummeries in so gorgeous a sort and in so costly a manner 
that it was a heaven to behold." One thing is certain, that 
these entertainments were sufficiently splendid to excite the 
jealousy and to awaken the rivalship even of the king, who 
really said : — 

" What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 
To his own portion ! And what expense hy the hour 
Seems to flow irom him ! How in the name of thrift 
Does he rake this together \" 

But Wolsey's dignity is " full-blown." Henceforth the 
colour fades, the leaves flag and separate, until the flower 
lies broken, sere and dead upon the ground. 

In the fifth year of Wolsey's chancellorship, 1520, an 
event occurred which in the eye of many persons casts a 
long, deep shadow on the character of Wolsey — I refer to 
the execution of the Duke of Buckingham on the charge of 
high treason. By some historians this event is ascribed to 
Wolsey's malice. Others assert that the duke was guilty, 
that he was fairly dealt with, and that Wolsey had no hand 
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in the matter. The general impression seems to have been, 
however, that the cardinal was the means of the duke's 
ruin. It is reported that when the Emperor Charles V 
heard of the execution, he said : — " The butcher's dog has 
killed the fairest hart in England." Certainly, Wolsey's 
reputation suffered by the event. 

Taxation has never gained popular favour for a minister 
of the crown ; and Wolsey at this period multiplied his 
enemies by two measures, which were : first, proposing in 
a convocation of clergy that they should pay the king annu- 
ally, for five years, a sum equal to a tenth of their incomes ; 
if foreigners, a twentieth; secondly, requiring from the 
commons a bill of assessing a tax of 10 per cent, on certain 
incomes for the same term. The clergy reluctantly 
consented. The commons resolutely refused; and only 
granted half the minister's request, although Wolsey went 
twice to the house of commons to press the measure. The 
reduced grant was, however, unsatisfactory to the people ; 
and the city of London — ^awake on money matters two 
centuries ago, and not asleep even yet — sent a deputation 
to Wolsey, and begged him to reconsider the measure. 
Among other representations the merchants said: — "To 
make us swear will expose us to commit perjury." Wolsey* s 
reply was ready,-" the dread of committiBg perjury is at 
least a sign of grace ; but you should give the king some 
proof of your loyalty. You see what costly armies are pre- 
paring for France and Scotland; and these he cannot 
maintain unless you give him assistance, and we know that 
you can afford to do it very well. On Saturday next I will, 
therefore, send a person to receive estimates of your means ; 
and let such of you as have more credit than property, come 
privately to me and I will take care that he shall not be 
injured." Thus Wolsey chastised them with whips ; but 
he meant to scourge them with scorpions. He had other 
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occupation, however, before he found leisure for this un- 
popular work. 

The death of Adrian gave "Wolsey another opportunity 
of aspiring to the papal crown. But again the cardinal 
was disappointed. "Wolsey did not, however, lack occupa- 
tion. "War with Scotland, war with France, and incessant 
disturbances of the balance of European power, occupied 
mind and heart and hands, and involved the chancellor in 
incessant toil. 

In a new character, moreover, our busy cardinal now 
appears— that oi church defender, 

Luther has already sprung into notice and power. His 
books against indulgences and other errors of the church 
of Eome came into Henry's hands. The king, urged by 
Wolsey, writes to refute Luther's doctrines. The cardinal 
causes the book to be presented, richly bound, to pope 
Leo X. Leo styles Henry " Defender of the Faith." His 
defence, however, is futile, and the cardinal, rushing to the 
rescue, issues a commission to all the bishops in England, 
requiring them, by a general visitation, to order all books, 
written or printed, containing Luther's errors, to be brought 
in to the bishop of the diocese. All abbots, priors, gover- 
nors of religious houses, deans, rectors, vicars, curates, 
were required to see to the execution of this commission ; 
and the people, by notice given to them in every church at 
mass time, were required within fifteen days, and under 
penalty of excommunication, to deliver up such writings. 
Wolsey wrought his hardest to crush Luther and his 
doctrines. But the reformer's notions could not be de- 
stroyed. The leaven was already in the meal, and the 
process could not be arrested. The light of the morning 
had dawned, and no creature-power could keep back the day. 
But now Wolsey begins to chastise the nation with 
scorpions. The wars of Henry with France had grown 
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unpopular ; especially as the ordinary revenues of the state 
failed to meet the heavy expenditure. Fresh preparations 
for war were now made, and to meet the expense a most 
odious impost, under the name of a benevolence, was added 
to burdens already heavy beyond endurance. ** Commie- 
sions were issued to all the shires, requiring the sixth part 
of every layman's, and the fourth part of every churchman's, 
plate and coin, to be delivered for the king's use." The 
city refused to obey. Eiot became general in the country. 
"Wolsey could not again talk over the lord mayor and alder- 
men. The dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk could not quell 
the tumult in the provinces. The disturbed state of the 
country becomes known to the king, the king calls his 
council, and protests against the tax. Wolsey recalls the 
commission — ^the captured rebels are pardoned — and the 
chancellor learns that there is a limit to fiscal impositions, 
even on the most loyal and submissive people. 

In the midst of this general dissatisfaction with Wolsey's 
measures, he went into Erance to confer with Francis on 
the affairs of the pope. Clement YII then wore the tiara, 
and Eome having been sacked by Charles V, the pope was 
the emperor's prisoner. A thousand servants, eighty 
wagons laden with baggage and treasure, many peers and 
prelates, accompanied Wolsey on this expedition ; and he 
exacted from Francis the homage that was due only between 
sovereign and sovereign. 

In the midst of his political career, we have had to turn 
aside, and to see the chancellor act as church reformer and 
church defender ; once more behold him as the patron of 
science and literatttre. 

In 1523, the court was residing at Abingdon, and the 
heads of houses came over from Oxford to pay their respects. 
The king does not seem to have been concerned about their 
affairs, but the Queen and Wolsey were induced to visit the 
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learned city. On the occasion of this visit, "Wolsey pi^o- 
posed the foundation of certain public lectures, and the 
revision of the university statutes; and soon after, he carried 
forward his suggestions, breaking up a monastery near 
Oxford, and with the funds building Christ Church College, 
or, as he intended it to be called, Cardinars College, after 
his own design. Cambridge soon followed Oxford in invit- 
ing AVolsey's patronage, and over both universities he 
obtained a legislative power for life. Although the two 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge were the chief 
sphere of "Wolsey's exertions for the growth and extension 
of literature, his exertions in this cause were not confined 
to these seats of learning. The College of Physicians, 
founded 1518, was indebted to Wolsey's influence. He 
established a grammar school at Ipswich, after the fashion 
of the public schools at Eton and Winchester. And being, 
in the duties of the Chancery Court, frequently annoyed 
with the ignorance of men professing to be learned in the 
law, he projected an institution for legal studies. His 
more private influence was also exerted on behalf of indi- 
viduals devoted to literature. 

But I must turn from the bright side of Wolsey's history. 
On every hand his enemies had multiplied. The nobility 
were jealous of his elevation, especially because he was of 
plebeian origin. His equity as judge enraged many, who 
imagined, on his elevation to the judgment seat, that he 
would administer the laws in favour of the wealthy. His 
ecclesiastical pluralities, and his exertions in church reform, 
alienated from him the great body of the clergy. The 
people hated him for the rigid and heavy taxation he 
enforced. Indeed, a true Mend to Wolsey could now 
scarcely be found. Foreign princes now bought or sold him 
as their interests required, despising him in their heart. 
The English people counted him an insolent oppressor 
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The clergy were envious of his power, and enraged by 
his efforts for reform. Many in power at the universities 
considered him an insolent invader. The house of com- 
mons had been insulted by him, and could not forget the 
affront. The nobility remembered Buckingham's death, 
and in heart loathed the butcher's son. The council re- 
garded him as a despot over them, and were jealous of his 
influence with the king. And now the king's attachment 
to a favorite of twenty years is beginning to subside. 

The last display of "Wolsey's grandeur was at Hampton 
Court, where he entertained an embassy consisting of some 
fourscore of the highest persons in the French court. In 
rooms hung with cloth of gold, and yet more precious 
tapestry, furnished moreover with embroidered carpets, and 
sideboards of cypress loaded with vessels of gold — "a ser- 
vice was brought up in such order and abundance, both 
costly and full of subtleties, with such a pleasant noise of 
divers instruments of music, that the Frenchmen, as it 
seemed, were rapt into a heavenly paradise.'* How true to 
the life are these added words, " Then, as nothing, either 
health, wealth, or pleasure can always endure, so ended this 
triumphant banquet, the which in the morning seemed to 
all the beholders but as a fantastical dream." 

What remains to be told of Wolsey's life finds a meet 
preface in Shakespeare's prologue to his Henry VIII : — 

" I come no more to make you laugh ; things now. 
That hear a weighty and a serions hrow, 
Sad, high, and working, fbll of state and woe. 
Such nohle scenes as draw the eye to flow. 
We now present. Those that can pity, here 
May, if they think it well, let fall a tear ; 
The Buhject will deserve it. Such as give 
Their money out of hope they may believe, 
May here find truth too. 
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Think ye see 
TJie very persons of our noble story 
As tbey were living ; think you see them great. 
And followed with the general throng and sweat 
Of thousand friends ; then, in a moment, see 
How soon this mightiness meets misery ! 
And, if you can he merry then, I'll say 
A man may weep upon his wedding day/ 
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The king bad long felt scruples of conscience about tbe 
legitimacy of bis marriage with Katharine, heightened by 
the death of all the sons whom he had had by her, and was 
now seeking divorce from his faithful wife. The matter 
was disclosed by Henry to AVolsey, who is said, on his knees, 
to have endeavoured to dissuade the king from his purpose. 
The ground on which Henry professed to seek divorce was, 
that as Katharine was his brother's widow, his marriage 
with her was illegal. "Wolsey at length consented to take 
the matter in hand. He asked counsel of men learned in 
civil and divine law. He then required, by commission, the 
opinion of the English bishops; next he applied to all the 
universities in Christendom ; then he sought from the pope 
advice and judgment; and, lastly, he obtained a legation 
and commission from the pope to hear and determine on 
the case, — cardinal Campeggio and himself forming the 
commission. This commission sat. The king and queen 
came into court. Katharine behaves herself right nobly, 
refusing to have her cause tried in that court — refusing to 
remain in that court, or to appear in any other. The court 
still sits, and counsel on both sides argue the case, l^o 
decision is reached. Session after session, and day after 
day pass, and still the cause is undecided. The king sends 
for "Wolsey, and upbraids him with the delay. "Wolsey 
leaves the king, but in two hours is sent for again, and 
required to repair to the queen, and advise her to surrender 
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the matter into the king's lumds. Wolsey and the other 
cardinal proceed to the queen. Eiitharine indignantly 
rejects the proposition. At length it is expected that judg- 
ment will be given by the cardinals in the court. The court 
sits. The king attends to hear the judgment. The pro- 
ceedings are read over, and Henry's counsel demand judg- 
ment. Cardinal Campeggio refuses to give judgment, and 
adjourns the court again, referring the case to the pope. 
The court is now dissolved. High words pass between the 
duke of Suffolk and Wolsey — the former, in the king's name, 
upbraiding the cardinals, and the latter defending Campeggio 
and himself. The king is now in hot displeasure with 
Wolsey, and the court seize this opportunity of increasing 
his ire toward the object of their hate. The pope receives 
the request of the court, and asks time for deliberation. 
The king sends an embassy to request immediate decision. 
Campeggio returns to Eome. And henceforth the king 
avoids Wolsey, except on one occasion, when he was heard 
to say, plucking out of his bosom a letter, and showing it 
to Wolsey, " How can that be ; is not this your own hand ?" 
The court was adjourned in the month of July, 1529. 
Wolsey sat in the Chancery Court the first day of the fol- 
lowing Michaelmas term, the 9th of October, after which 
he never sat there more. The king suspected that Wolsey 
caused the delay in his sxdt; and it would seem that a 
letter of Wolsey's, which fell into his hands, confirmed 
Henry's suspicions. Wolsey was placed in a difficult posi- 
tion. To decide for the king would offend Katharine, the 
emperor, and the bulk of the people, while it would annul 
a decree of the church. To decide for Eiitharine would 
make Henry his deadly foe. The policy of the cardinal 
was in prolonging the trial, and delaying the verdict, hoping 
that some circumstance would arise by which he would be 
relieved of responsibility. But he was the victim of his 
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delay. He saw that if he decided for either party, he must 
be tossed by one horn of the dilemma; and, in avoiding 
this, he was thrown and gored by both. 

The great seal was taken from AVolsey, October 19, 1529, 
and he was ordered to retire to Esher, and wait the king's 
pleasure. Hear him say — 

" Nay, then, fieurewell ! 
I have touch'd the highest point of all my greatness : 
And from that fall meridian of my glory, 
I haste now to my setting. I shall fall 
Like a hright exhalation in the evening. 
And no man see me more." 

A bill of impeachment, charging Wolsey with treason, is 
now drawn up. This bill, containing forty-eight articles, is 
carried through the lords. The commons, among whom 
"Wolsey had more supporters, and a great friend in Thomas 
Cromwell, rejected this bill. The cardinal is now indicted 
for having used his legatine commission without the king's 
authority. In hope of mercy, Wolsey, innocent of this 
charge, pleads guilty. The court pronounces him out of 
the protection of the law; declares his lands, goods, and 
chattels forfeited, and his person at the mercy of the king, 
who immediately seizes all Wolsey' s property, including 
Whitehall, or York Place, as it was then called. 

In retirement, and comparative penury, retaining only 
the diocese of Winchester, Wolsey tarried at Esher, a 
country house in that, bishopric. He received frequent 
messages from the king; and at length, after a serious 
illness induced by his calamities, Henry pardoned him, 
made presents to him of the value of £6000, and, with other 
marks of royal favour, restored him to the see of York. 
Wolsey' s residence near the court was found inconvenient 
to those who wished completely to harden Henry's heart 
agaiuE V him, and the archbishop was required to repair to 
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York. He arrived at Cawood Caatle, and having repaired 
and improved the palace, arranged for his installation. Bj 
courtesy, hospitality, charity, usefulness, and benevolence, 
AVolsey won the hearts of nobility and clergy, rich and poor. 
A day for the installation having been fixed, presents of 
trappings for the ceremony, and of viands for the banquet, 
came pouring in from all quarters. Men of all ranks vied 
with each other in showing their respect for the archbishop. 
The day of the week fixed for the ceremony was Monday. 
"Wolsey had reached the Friday — the consecration mass 
was on the lips of the priests — Wolsey all but stood at the 
altar — ^the mitre was almost on his brow — and, while sitting 
at dinner, he was arrested for high treason. 

Amid the lamentations of many, "Wolsey was immediately 
removed to Sheffield Park, into the custody of the earl of 
Shrewsbury. There he tarried a fortnight, being treated 
more as a guest than a prisoner. While there he was 
attacked by serious illness, and when yet sufiering from a 
most painful disorder, a message came to summon him to 
London. In two days he reached Leicester Abbey, so 
weakened that he could scarcely sit his mule. The abbot 
and his convent gave Wolsey a most honorable reception. 
But he evidently felt he should soon pass whither their 
attentions could not avail. " Father Abbot,'* said he, " I 
am come here to lay my bones among you." He arrived 
on a Saturday night, and was immediately assisted to bed. 
He grew worse through the Sunday and Monday. On the 
morning of Tuesday, Kingston, the constable of the Tower, 
in whose custody Wolsey was, came to him. In a copious 
and energetic address to E^ngston, in which he sent messages 
to the king, and expressed his opinion freely on the king's 
affairs and affairs of state, these sentences occurred: " I seethe 
matter against me, how it is framed; but if I had served God as 
diligently as I have done the king, He would not have given 
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me over in my gray hairs. Howbeit, this is the just reward 
that I must receive for my worldly diligence and pains I 
have had to do him service ; only to satisfy his vain pleasure, 
not regarding my godly duty. Farewell ! I can no more 
but wish all things to have good success. My time draweth 
on fast. I may not tarry with you. And forget not what 
I have said, and charged you withal ; for when I am dead 
ye shall peradventure remember my words much better.'* 
These last words were long in utterance ; his tongue now 
fails ; his eyes are set ; the abbot '' anneals" him ; the guard 
is summoned to witness the scene— Wolsey was — Wolsey 
is not. By six the next morning all that is mortal of 
"Wolsey sleeps under the Lady Chapel of Leicester Abbey. 
These, briefly told, are the principal facts in Wolsey's 
history. None can deny that he was a man of uncommon 
power ; ready in perception ; keen in discernment (especially 
of character) ; calm in judgment ; comprehensive, con- 
structive, foreseeing; with numerous and varied powers; 
with facility of adaptation to business and to pleasure, to 
politics and to religion, to things of every sphere, and to men 
of every class ; learned, polished, dignified, commanding ; 
active, industrious, persevering, eloquent and capable of 
pleasing; there was a "breadth of character" in Wolsey 
with which we do not often meet. He had, it is true, tiie 
advantages of a good early education ; but then he was, 
what some men are not, susceptible of its influences. 
"Though thou shouldst bray a fool in a mortar with a 
pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart from him." Wol- 
sey had, moreover, the patronage of nobility, and then of 
royalty ; but this patronage was given not in order to develop 
ability, but for capacity previously displayed, — it was 
awarded and continued, not to make Wolsey great, but be- 
cause he had already become great. He gained his degree ; 
he merited his fellowship ; he was worthy in the eyes of hia 
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college to the bursar; he had qualified himself for the 
mastership of Magdalen College School ; he gained, bj his 
ability as tutor, the patronage of Lord Dorset ; Sir Bichard 
Nanfan became his friend, because Wolsej was his able 
locum tenens; Warham, and Pox in Hemy YII's council, 
took him bj the hand, because they saw he could hdp 
them ; by despatch and skill in business he first gained 
royal favour ; by his talents in business he became necessary 
to Henry VIII ; he was courted by foreign powers, because 
of his diplomatic skill ; and generally, we may say, Wolsey 
was not elevated by royal favour without tal^it ; but by 
talent he gained royal favour, and through a long period, by 
talent, he kept it. 

The times of Wolsey show that, as a statesman, he was 
in some of his policy decidedly in advance of his age ; and 
to his character as a judge, let Lord Campbell testify : — 
'< Unfortunately none of his decisions have come down to 
us ; but it seems to be generally allowed, that his elevation 
to the judgment seat, by proving the extent of his capacity, 
seemed to exalt his personal character ; that no chancellor 
ever discovered greater impartiality ; that he showed much 
discrimination and shrewdness in discussing the principles 
of law and equity ; and that a strict administration of justice 
took place during his enjoyment of this office." 

But let us look at the principles which formed Wolsey's 
character, and at the springs of Wolsey's conduct. " It is 
difficult," writes Sir James Macintosh, *' to form a calm 
estimate of a man to whose memory the writers of the 
two ecclesiastical factions are alike unfriendly; the Catholics, 
for some sacrifices by a minister, to the favorite objects of 
an imperious sovereign ; the Protestants, for the unwilling- 
ness of a cardinal to renounce the church and break altogether 
with the pope." Thus Fox, bishop of Winchester, writes 
of Wolsey, "There was in him an incomparable knowledge 
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both of divine and hunaan things, and was in special favour 
both with the king and his holiness the pope, which he had 
hitherto made use of with such circumspection, that he had 
obtained throughout the world the greatest praise and most 
ample fame.'* While Luther — ^writing to Henry about 
Wolsey, says, " A monster, and the public hate of God and 
men ; and that plague of your kingdom." As Lord Herbert 
says, " It is impossible to draw his picture who hata several 
countenances." 

These are specimens of the contradictory opinions which 
Protestants and Papists, political foes and political iriends, 
express concerning "Wolsey. One cries " angelic," the other 
exclaims, ** devilish." 

It does not appear, however, that "Wolsey had any 
religious principle. His own confession on his death-bed 
is proof of this. And, on one point, all agree — in attribut- 
ing to "Wolsey excessive, unlawful ambition. His gentleman, 
usher, partial to his master, writes concerning him "I 
assure you, in his time of authority and glory, he was the 
haughtiest man in all his proceedings that then lived, 
having more respect to the worldly honour of his person 
than he had to his spiritual profession." 

7^ folly and the danger of unlawful amhition is the great 
lesson to he learned from Wolsey^ s life. Our great poet 
thought this. Hence, in one scene, he makes "Wolsey say — 

** I have ventup*d 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 
This many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has lefb me 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever lude me." 

And in another scene — 
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" When I am forgotten, as I shall be. 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, — say, I taught thee ; 
Say, Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour — 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition : 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then. 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by't ? 
Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee : 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not : 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's — 
Thy God's— and truth's; then, if thou fall'st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr." 

Ambition is not in itself evil. It is a constitutional 
thirst of our nature, and is lawful when it does not seek 
gratification at the sacrifice of our neighbour's welfare, 
or at the cost of virtue and religion in the individual con- 
cerned. 

Wolsey followed after supremacy in the council of his 
sovereign, and supremacy in the church. Granting that 
the election of the first of these objects was not in itself 
wrong, stiU Wolsey erred herein. He did not 

" Hasten to the goal of fame between the posts of duty." 

He crossed the course when he ought to have compassed it. 
The following facts prove this. When Wolsey was made 
cardinal, his hat was sent by a common messenger in a 
common bag. Hearing of this, he stopped the messenger 
in his road, covered him with costly apparel, and conveyed 
the hat with as much pomp to the high altar of Westminster 
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Abbey, as though it were the Kving pope himself. Then, 
when Campeggio arrived, "Wolsey hearing that his retinue 
was mean, sent forward to the cardinal mules and gorgeous 
trappings to increase his procession, and to swell his pomp. 
To use Leigh Hunt's words, Wolsey knew weU " how to 
cook up a raw material of dignity for the public relish." 
In this latter case, Wolsey's cookery was spoiled. Among 
other things, Wolsey sent forward a quantity of scarlet 
cloth with which to cover the cardinal's baggage. The 
people were deluded into the idea that these covered trunks 
contained presents to the king. In solemn pomp, the 
procession moves through Cheapside. The people gape 
with wonder at these scarlet-clad coffers. But the mules 
become restive, the trunks are thrown to the ground, the 
scarlet cloth is unfastened, and the beggary of the car- 
dinal's baggage is the derision of aU. Wolsey's ambition 
was unlawful in the use of ostentatious artifice and lying 
show. 

In intrigue Wolsey's ambition was exercised. Without 
appearing to do it, he certainly undermined chancellor 
Warham, that he might himself carry the seal. He pro- 
mised the French king his support when he was conspiring 
against him by similar overtures to the emperor. He 
endeavoured, by bribes, to corrupt the Scottish nobles and 
to withdraw their allegiance from their king. He attempted 
to purchase the votes of the cardinals for his own election 
to the popedom. He promised friendship to France when 
he intended war, and he formed leagues with Germany 
which he never meant to keep. In aU this great skill is 
shown ; but the immorality is detestable. Like the chess- 
bishop, Wolsey in his fDreign policy always moves obliquely, 
and hereby sought satisfaction for his ambition. 

And Wolsey, to those whose favour seemed important to 
his welfare, was a low and sordid fMrn^Ucuer, In this 
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respect, Ignatius Loyola was in contrast with him as an 
angel to a man, and Hildebrand and St. Bernard were above 
him as gods. In pleasing the great, Wolsey put forth his 
ambition. The vice that shines in this is as dark as the 
talent is bright. And Wolsey had no regard to the rights 
of others in his attainment of wealth. But we must not 
linger. 

In one word — Self was aggrandised beyond aU proportion, 
and elevated above its sphere. If he acted- for the king in 
treating with the other European powers, it was to exalt 
his sovereign and himself. His home government was for 
his own country and for himself. His ecclesiastical reform- 
ing and defending was for his church and for himself. 
Wolsey was not a patriot; nor was he a citizen of the 
world. He had no notion of a kingdom of truth and love. 
No social affection animated him — no religious idea led him 
— no godly emotion impelled him. 

Great crimes, in the common acceptation of the term, are 
not usually ascribed to Wolsey. Buckingham's death is a 
blot. His broken celibacy is a blot. His rapacity of wealth 
and his cunning are blots. But the glaring stain on Wolsey's 
character is unlawful ambition ; because most of his other 
faults may be traced to this rampant passion. He was too 
pliant to the mighty, that he might rise by the mighty. He 
was sometimes insolent to his inferiors, that they might 
feel they were inferiors. He grew careless of the multitude 
when he saw the masses could neither elevate nor sustain 
him. He assumed undue importance that his name might 
be honoured, and that his will might be law. He was 
rapacious of wealth that no dwelling might be like his 
dwelling, and no home like his home. Wolseifs goal uhu 
Wolsey — Wolsey first — Wolsey last — Wolsey everywhere. 
And in running to this goal he quitted the posts of duty. 
The eternal law of love, love to one's neighbour, love to 
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God, Wolsey every day and in every act transgressed. And 
he paid the penalty. Joined to his idol self, God and man 
left him to suffer alone. 

Often before his fall he was made to say — 



** Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye : 
I feel my heart new opened : Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes* favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to. 
That sweet aspect of princes and their ruin. 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again.*' 

Would to God, in hours of such wretchedness, and especi- 
ally in his last hour of woe, some one had been near him to 
direct him to Jesus Christ ! In vain had been his chapel, 
its officers and furniture, its dean and sub-dean, his repeater 
of the quire, his gospeller and pisteller, his singing-priests 
and singing-children, his rich and numerous copes, his 
golden candlesticks, his sumptuous crosses, his daily mass ; 
useless in his last hour were abbey and monks, confessor 
and abbot, extreme unction and mass. Wolsey needed 
Christ. Christ ! 

" Canst Thou not minister to a mind diseased ? 
Huck from the memory a rooted sorrow ? 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ? 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous stuff 
WMch weighs upon the heart ?'' 

Christ looks towards cleansed millions for the reply, and 
they answer — " He is able — able to save to the uttermost — 
we speak in righteousness — He is mighty to save." 

Contrasts are useful in the exhibition of character. Let 
us take advantage of them here. 
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Some three tbousand and half a thousand years ago 
there lived in the land of Canaan a shepherd-boy. At the 
time to which I now refer he was seventeen years of age. 
He was the youngest of ten, and was specially loved of his 
father because he was the child of his old age. Now this 
lad on distinct occasions dreamed two dreams, which, 
though different in their elements, had evidently one 
import. In the first instance he was binding sheaves with 
his brethren, in the same field, when lo ! his sheaf stood 
upright, and the sheaves of his brethren bowed down to it. 
Then he saw the sun and moon and stars do him homage. 
In all simplicity of heart the dreamer told this to his father 
and to his brethren. Even his father was angry and his 
brethren were mad with envy. Determined to get rid of 
him, his brothers sold him to a p^Mssing caravan of merchants, 
by whom he was taken to Egypt, and again sold to an 
officer in the army of Egypt's king. In the service of that 
Egyptian captain the lad so prospers that he becomes 
steward of his master's house. Now so it was that this 
young man attracted the eye of his master's wife. And to 
some young men — perhaps to such a character as Wolsey — 
the lawless affection of this woman would have appeared a 
tempting path to honour. Did not the bending sheaves 
appear in close perspective, and did not the sun and moon 
and stars now shine before him ? But he said, ** How can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against God?" The 
innocent are occasionally connected with circumstances 
which indicate guilt. And this young man was charged by 
his seducer with the very crime against which he protested. 
He is condemned on the charge, and is immured in a 
dungeon. But " his light rose in obscurity, and his dark- 
ness became as the noon-day." The living conscience that 
kept him from evil in prosperity, sustained him in a right 
path in adversity. And treading with firm step and upright 
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gait the path of righteousness, this young man at length 
realises the dream by which was awakened his youthful 
ambition. Joseph did 



** Hasten to the goal of fame between the posts of duty/' 

The difference between Joseph and Wolsey is here — ^the 
former would do no wickedness to exalt himself, the latter 
did not scruple to commit sin. When the former was in 
trouble he could sustain his calamity ; but the latter, woimded 
in spirit, could not endure his sorrow. The light of Wolsey 
is put out — quenched in outer darkness; the light of 
Joseph broke forth as the morning, and now shines in 
eternal day. 

And since Joseph's day — ^in Wolsey 's own day — I find 
material for a similar contrast. About the time that Wolsey 
attained his B.A. degree, there might be seen in Germany, 
in the woods of Mansfeld, a little fair-haired boy, gathering 
fagots with his mother. By the time Wolsey is school- 
master at Oxford, this lad has found his way to Erfurt, and 
is studying classics and divinity, the writings of heathens 
and of Christians, and especially the Book of God. Through 
circumstances too numerous to be now mentioned, and by 
the time that Wolsey holds the great seal of England, this 
man stands before Europe the avowed and active enemy of 
papal indulgences, of the popedom, and of the most glaring 
corruptions of the then church. Neither threats nor bribes, 
neither bulls from the papal chair, nor the voice of applaud- 
ing multitudes, divert him from his purpose. With certain 
doctrines on his lip and on his pen, this miner's son goes 
forth, shaking Europe to its foundation. In this mere 
outline you immediately recognise Martin Luther, The 
difference between Luther and Wolsey lies here. Luther 
toiled for the people, and for God and Christ in the 
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people; Wolsey laboured for himself, and for all other 
objects as they formed shrine and temple for himself. Luther 
obeyed his conscience; "Wolsey gave heed to passion. 
Luther asked, " what is right p" Wolsey inquired, " what is 
expedient for myself ?" Luther was led on by the light of a 
divine idea ; Wolsey was attracted by the glimmer of an 
ignis fatum. Both being dead, yet speak : Luther, in the 
triumph of his principles, says, " Follow me ;" and Wolsey 
cries, "Mark but my fall, and that which ruined me." 
Luther did 
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Hasten to the goal of fame between the posts of duty/' 



and Luther lives in endless renown. Wolsey crossed the 
course, and Wolsey sinks in deserved contempt. 

Luther's course admits of explanation. When in the 
monastery of which he was a member, he found a copy of 
the Bible. This he studied with amazing assiduity. By 
means of the Scriptures he became familiar with One 
cradled in a manger, a carpenter's son, who had a glorious 
kingdom in prospect, but who in gaining it was "holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners." The Heir to 
this empire might have displayed his power so ostenta- 
tiously that the world would have wondered after him ; but 
it was right that he should bear the contempt of men, and 
he endured the cross. He might have supplied his wants 
by miracle ; but it was rigM that he should suffer hunger, 
and he did endure the pain of need. He might by the voice 
of the common people have been made a king ; but it was 
right that he should come up as a tender plant, and he did 
neither strive nor cry. When arrested for crucifixion, he 
might have defended himself by twelve legions of angels . 
but it was right he should die at the hands of wicked men, 
and he resigned himself as a lamb to the slaughter. Verily 

Q2 
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it was from Jesus Christ that Luther learned to run for hig 
goal between the posts of duty. Had Wolsey known the 
same Master — how different his course — ^how different his 
end might have been. 

Let us all be lawfully ambitious — ^let us seek to excel — 
aim at elevation — endeavour to rise. If it slumber, I would 
bid your emulation awake. Aim at being first-rate in every- 
thing. "Why should you be servants if you can be masters ? 
Why remain subordinates if you can be principals ? Why 
remain second in anything if you can be first ? The pos- 
session of the ability to move forward and upward is a call 
of Providence to advance. But subordinate your emulation 
to the law of God. This is as much your policy as your 
duty. Jealousy will hinder you. Envy will impede you. 
Any malevolent affection will obstruct you. And all acts of 
immorality and ungodliness will prove as so many stum- 
bling-blocks in your path. Lies will not help you — not 
even white lies. Defrauding will not help you — not even 
that which passes current in business. Monopoly will not 
help you ; but punctuality, order, and regularity will assist 
you. Versatility of attainment and thoroughness will help 
you. So will education, and the live-and-let-live principle 
— the doing to another as you would he should do to you. 
In one word — pure religion will assist you. Eeligion 
includes all I have suggested, but it embraces much more. 
I do not say that cant and hypocrisy and formalism will 
help you. These are not religion. By religion I mean 
intelligent, loving, earnest obedience in all things to God — 
to God as He is declared in Christ. That in a lawful ambition 
must help you. Herein you are guided by an omniscient 
Eye — ^you are sustained by an almighty Arm — ^you are 
comforted and cheered by infinite Love. I repeat : Beal 

BELIGIOlff WILL HELP TOU. 

- Be it our ambition — in our whole position — to be equal to 
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the capacity with which God has endowed us ; and to be on 
a level with the opportunities with which He has favoured 
us. Let us run our fastest and run our farthest. Let us 
rise to our highest, and rise at our best speed ; but let us 
be devoutly careful to run between the posts of duty, and to 
strive to rise, submitting ourselves to the will of God. 



ANGLO-SAXON CHRISTIANITY AND 
AUGUSTIN OF CANTERBURY. 



The man who is well read in General History and in 
Biography, lives amid a large circle of acquaintances. He 
is introduced to multitudes, who, apart from the interven- 
tion of the historian and biographer, would be to him as if 
they had never existed. Led by these guides into the 
Walhalla of the mighty Dead, he there lives with them their 
ancient life, and, ennobled by their fellowship, or warned 
by their failures, comes forth again into the actual world 
laden with the results of such communion. 

We are about, in the following pages, to review deeds 
done many centuries ago, and shall particularly call up 
before us the figure of a man who has been sleeping in his 
grave more than a thousand years. "We will try and 
approach our subject in that candid and impartial spirit, 
without which we can expect to derive but little benefit. 
"We will come to it with a heart loyal to truth, and strive to 
deal honestly with Augustin and with his times, remembering 
that flattery on the one hand and detraction on the other 
are as culpable towards the dead as towards the living, and 
that we are equally bound to paint with the pencil of truth 
the portraits of those whom we speak of as departed, as to 
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delineate with fairness the features of those who still dwell 
amongst us, and who are able to protest against caricature 
either in praise or in blame. 

Anglo-Saxon Christianity was not perfect Christianity ; 
nor was Augustin of Canterbury a perfect Christian. 
Good and evil mingle in the man and in his times. We 
will try and look at both. The Country Parson in his 
' Eecreations' speaks to us thus : — " Let us picture to our- 
selves a man living in a pleasant home, in the midst of a 
beautiful country. Pleasing scenes are all around him 
wherever he can look. There are evergreens and grass — 
fields and hedgerows, hills and streams ; in the distance the 
sea, and somewhat nearer the smoke of a little country 
town. Now what would you think of this man, if he utterly 
refused to look at the cheerful and beautiful prospects 
which everywhere invite his eye ; and spent the whole day 
gazing intently at the dunghill, and hanging over the pig- 
sty P And all this though his taste were not so peculiar as 
to lead him to take any pleasure in the contemplation of 
the pigsty or dunghill — ^all this though he had a more 
than ordinary dislike to contemplate pigsties and dunghills. 
No doubt you would say the man is a monomaniac.'^ 
Eeverse this picture. Think of a man living in a wretched 
home in the midst of a most desolate country. Bepulsive 
scenes are all around him wherever he can look. There is 
stagnant water — dungheaps — remains of brickfields and 
the Mris of mining operations far as the eye can reach. 
But the man has a small garden-plot filled with flowers. Now 
what would you think of him, if he persisted in describing 
the entire landscape by what the eye could see in his own 
tiny garden ? Would you not call this man, too, a mono- 
maniac P Alas ! we must call multitudes monomaniacs, and 
ourselves monomaniacs too ; for we all sometimes are caught 
" hanging over the pigsty,*' or talking only of our own little 
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garden. Let us now try to see what there is to be seen — 
whether it be pigsty or parterre — dunghill or the flower- 
bedecked hedgerow. 

We will first briefly sketch the Anglo-Saxon times — then 
generally describe Christianity during this period, and 
finally exhibit the life of Augustin and his influence upon 
the Christianity of his age. 

Britain, probably peopled at a very early period by immi- 
grants from Belgic Qaul, was first visited by the Phce- 
nicians, and by them brought into commercial intercourse 
with other countries. The Greeks, in their most ancient 
literature, make mention of our island and of her people, 
but to Latin authors we are chiefly indebted for information 
conceming Britain in her earliest days. 

The early British peiiod of our national history is termi- 
nated by the second Roman invasion, and by the commence- 
ment of a season of subjection to Eome. Broman domination 
continued more than four hundred years ; and in 412 a.d., 
when the army of Bome was entirely withdrawn, we begin 
to approach the Anglo-Saxon period — which extends from 
about the middle of the fifth century to the year 1066 — if 
we include the brief period of Danish rule. 

The historical light shed upon the days during which 
our island was subject to the Bomans, is far superior to that 
which shines so feebly upon the times of the Anglo-Saxons ; 
still there is a sufficient historical basis for the formation of 
a fair and intelligent judgment. The light which shines 
most brightly is that furnished by the Ecclesiastical History 
of the Venerable Bede ; and next to this work is the Saxon 
Chronicle, in which some think they see signs of the helping 
hand of Alfred the Great. 

When the Boman army was withdrawn from Britain, the 
country was left in the hands of the Boman settlers, and of 
the Britons who had survived the Boman invasion and 
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immigration. The mixture of the races, although not un- 
common, was by no means universal. Boman and Briton 
remained subject to each other's influence in various forms, 
but preserved their individual nationality intact. 

Eelieved from their conquerors, however, the country is 
by no means free from the foot and from the arm of the 
invader. During at least 200 years, the people north of 
the Tyne, commonly known as the Picts and Scots, had 
given the Eomans no little trouble ; and so soon as they 
heard of the departure of the legions, they again came 
southward, and so harassed and alarmed the victims of 
their incursions, as to cause them to cry to Eome for suc- 
cour. Once and again did the Boman soldier help the 
Britons to drive back the Scots, but these victories afforded 
no permanent protection ; and as the Eoman legions could 
neither remain in the island, nor come over at every call to 
help, the assistance of the Saxons was sought and found. 

Some historians think that the Saxons established them- 
selves in Britain by a succession of predatory invasions. 
But Bede gives the following account of their coming : — 
" In the year of our Lord 449, Martian being made empe- 
ror with Valentinian, and the forty-sixth from Augustus, 
ruled the empire seven years. Then the nation of the Angles, 
or Saxons, being invited by the aforesaid king, arrived in 
Britain with three long ships, and had a place assigned 
them to reside in by the same king, that they might thus 
appear to be fighting for their country, while their real 
intentions were to enslave it. Accordingly they engaged 
with the enemy, who were come from the north to give 
battle, and obtained, the victory; which being known at 
home, in their own country, as also the fertility of the 
country and the cowardice of the Britons, a more consider- 
able fleet was quickly sent over, bringing a still greater 
number of men, which being added to the former, made up 
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an invincible army. The new comers received of the 
Britons a place to inhabit, upon condition that they should 
wage war against their enemies for the peace and security 
of the country, whilst the Britons agreed to furnish them 
with pay. Those who came over were of the three most 
powerful nations of Germany — Saxons, Angles, and Jutes. 
Prom the Jutes are descended the people of Kent, and of 
the Isle of Wight, and those also who are to this day 
[about the year 724] called Jutes in the province of the 
West Saxons, opposite to the Isle of Wight. From the 
Saxons, that is, the country which is now called Old Saxony, 
came the East Saxons, the South Saxons, and the West 
Saxons. From the Angles, that is, the country which is now 
called Anglia, and which is said from that time to remain 
desert until this day, between the provinces of the Jutes 
and the Saxons, are descended the East Angles, the Mid- 
land Angles, Mercians, all the race of the Northumbrians, 
that is, of those nations that dwell on the north side of the 
river Humber, and the other nations of the English. The 
first two commanders are said to have been Hengist and 
Horsa, of whom Horsa, being afterwards slain in battle by 
the Britons, was buried in the eastern parts of Kent, where 
a monument bearing his name is still in existence. They 
were the sons of Victgilsus, whose father was Vecta, son of 
Woden, from whose stock the royal race of many provinces 
deduce their origin. In a short time, swarms of the afore- 
said nations came over into the island, and they began to 
increase so much, that they became terrible to the natives 
themselves who had invited them. Then, having on a 
sudden entered into a league with the Picts, whom they 
had by this time repelled by the force of their arms, they 
began to turn their weapons against their confederates. At 
first they obliged them to furnish a greater quantity of pro- 
visions; and, seeking an occasion to quarrel, protested 
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that, miless more plentiful supplies were brought them, 
they would break the confederacy and ravage all the island ; 
nor were they backward in putting their threats into execu- 
tion. In short, the fire kindled by the hands of these 
pagans, proved Q-od's just revenge for the crimes of the 
people ; not unlike that which, being once lighted by the 
Chaldeans, consumed the walls and city of Jerusalem, 
For the barbarous conquerors acting here in the same 
manner, or rather the just Judge ordaining that they should 
80 act, they plundered all the neighbouring cities and 
country, spread the conflagration from the eastern to the 
western sea, without any opposition, and covered every 
part of the devoted island. Public as well as private structures 
were overturned ; the priests were everywhere slain before 
the altars ; the prelates and the people, without any respect 
of persons, were destroyed with fire and sword; nor was 
there any to bury those who had been so cruelly slaughtered. 
Some of the miserable remainder, being taken in the 
mountains, were slaughtered in heaps ; others, spent with 
hunger, came forth and submitted themselves to the enemy 
for food, being destined to undergo perpetual servitude, if 
they were not killed even upon the spot. Some, with 
sorrowing hearts, fled beyond the seas ; others, continuing 
in their own country, led a miserable life among the woods, 
rocks, and mountains, with scarcely enough to support 
life, and expecting every moment to be their last." 

During a period of one hundred and fifty years the 
Britons struggled with the Saxons, until the Heptarchy, 
or rather, as it may during a part of the time be more 
properly called, the Octarchy, was firmly established. 
The kingdom of Kent was founded in 473 ; the South 
Saxon kingdom, consisting of Sussex, in 496 ; the West 
Saxon kingdom, embracing Devon, Dorset, Berks, Surrey, 
Somerset, with portions of Hampshire and Cornwall, 
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in 519; East Anglia, including Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 
bridge, the Isle of Ely, and part of Bedfordshire, in 540 ; 
the East Saxon kingdom, including Essex, part of Hert- 
fordshire, and Middlesex, in 542 ; Bernicia, including 
Northumberland, parts of Westmoreland, and Cumberland, 
with part of Scotland, in 548 ; and then Deira, embracing 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, with parts of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland ; and, finally, Mercia, in 586, comprising the 
Midland Counties. No sooner, however, were these several 
states established, than a tendency set in to unite them into 
one kingdom. The institution of the office of Bretwalda 
was the first step in this direction; but at length, 
influenced by their participation in each other's misfor- 
tunes and the desire for united action, the several states 
coalesced to form a single monarchy; and we accord- 
ingly find Egbert, Alfred, and Edward virtually kings of all 
England, and Athelstan at length truly and in all respects 
sole sovereign. 

Before the events occurred of which we have last spoken, 
a new foe invades Britain ; we mean the Danes, or North- 
men, who kept the country in ceaseless conflict from a.d* 
832 onward — their object being to subdue and supplant the 
Saxons, and to possess the island. They were, however, 
completely subdued by Alfred the Great, yet he allowed 
them to remain in the country. But although cast down 
they were not destroyed. They multiplied and grew, and 
when they formed a third part of the people of England, 
they placed a Dane upon the throne. Canute, Harold, 
and Hardicanute wear the crown of England : — ^it is again 
worn by a Saxon, in the person of Edward the Confessor, 
and at the end of the period we are now reviewing is found 
on the brow of the victorious Norman. 

This rapid review of the Anglo-Saxon period will show 
that &om the beginning to the end it was a Beason of 
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disquiet and disturbance, conflict, misery, and jeopardy. 
The condition of the United States of America in this 
time of internal contention may serve to illustrate the 
circumstances of the Anglo-Saxons during the greater part 
of the period we are now considering. The dark pictures 
of the prophet Joel were realised. " The field is wasted — 
the land moumeth, for the com is wasted. The new wine 

is dried up, the oil languisheth " " the harvest of 

the field is perished, the vine is dried up, and the fig tree 
languisheth.'* The pomegranate tree, the palm tree also, 
and the apple tree, even all the trees of the field, are 
withered, because joy is withered away from the sons of 
men. — " The seed is rotten under their clods — the gamers 
are laid desolate, the bams are broken down, for the com 
is withered." " How do the beasts groan ! The herds of 
cattle are perplexed because they have no pasture, yea, 
the flocks of sheep are made desolate." .... "A day 
of darkness and of gloominess, a day of clouds and of 
thick darkness, as the morning spread upon the moun- 
tains." 

Having thus cast a brief glance over Anglo-Saxon history, 
let us now look at Anglo-Saxon Christianity. 

Druidism, as every schoolboy knows, was the religion of 
the Ancient Britons, and Britain was a stronghold of 
Druidism, although it was also the religion of Gaul. It 
had its own system of doctrines, both secret and popular ; 
a code of morals in some respects pure, and a ritual in 
harmony with its creed and with its laws. It was especially 
obnoxious to the Bomans; partly, perhaps, because the 
Druid was lawgiver as well as priest ; and when the 
Bomans conquered Britain — instead of tolerating the re- 
ligion of the conquered country, as was their custom — they 
attempted to extirpate it by the sword. A new faith, how- 
ever, already planted in Borne, presented herself to the 
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aboriginea of our Maud as a claiinant for tlieir homage 
and belief. 

Who first brought Christianity to Britain ? Upon this 
question there has been much conjecture, and some asser* 
tion, but an entirely satisfactory reply we have not yet 
seen. Our gratitude for this great benefit to our prede- 
cessors has been claimed for St. James, for Simon Zelotes, 
for Joseph of Arimathea, for Aristobulus, and for St. Paul. 
It is supposed by some that the religion of Jesus was con- 
fessed in our island as early as from a.d. 43 to a.d. 47, by 
Pomponia G-raBcina, the wife of the Soman governor of 
Britain; and some assert that the Claudia of whom mention 
is made by Paul in the Seco^d Epistle to Timothy, in the 
year of our Lord 67, is identical with a British lady of the 
same name spoken of by Martial and other writers. 

The account which the historian Bede gives of the intro* 
duction of Christianity to Britain is as follows: — "In the 
year of our Lord's incarnation 156, Marcus Antoninus 
Verus, the fourteenth from Augustus, was made emperor, 
together with his brother, Aurelius Commodus. In their 
time, whilst Eleutherus, a holy man, presided over the 
Boman church, Lucius, king of the Britons, sent a letter 
to him, entreating that by his command he might be made 
a Christian. He soon obtained his pious request, and the 
Britons preserved the faith which they had received, un- 
oorrupted and entire, in peace and tranquillity, until the 
time of the Emperor Diocletian." 

In this passage Bede shows himself to be but imperfectly 
acquainted with Eoman history, and his erroneous state- 
ments concerning the emperor and bishop of Bome cast 
doubt upon his entire testimony as to the application of 
King Lucius to Eome. 

Conjecture appears to have singled out Apostles, Nobles, 
and Kings as the propagators of Christiaiuty in England. 
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But conjecture may as fairly fall upon some Christian 
layman, whether soldier, merchant, artisan, or slave. Dr. 
Vaughan, in his magnificent work, * Eevolutions in English 
History,' states the case with his usual acumen and can- 
dour. " But the question may still be asked — Are we, then, 
left without any knowledge as to when or how Christianity 
first became known in this island? Our answer to this 
question is, that we may imagine the probable, where we 
cannot attain to the certain. The known may be sufficient 
to warrant highly reasonable conjectures as to the unknown. 
We know that communication between Britain and the 
continent became regular and settled in the apostolic age. 
We know also that before that age had closed, Suetonius 
had destroyed the power of the Druids. Through more 
than two centuries from that time Britain was in a state of 
comparative tranquillity. The legions and auxiliaries trans- 
ported to this country often consisted of men who had 
been long resident in Gaul, and in other parts of the empire, 
where, before the end of the first century, Christianity had 
been widely propagated. Trade intercourse with this 
country increased rapidly, and brought with it the usual 
interchanges of thought. Christians in those days, more- 
over, were zealous in an extraordinary degree-as Pliny's 
letters to Trajan abundantly show — in endeavours to diffuse 
their doctrine. The Christian soldier made it a matter of 
daily talk with his comrades. The Christian merchant 
found occasion for discourse upon it amid his buying and 
selling. The rich Christian taught it to his slave, and the 
Christian slave dared to speak of it to his master. Every 
Christian had his mission. His sacramental pledge had 
been, not only to hold the truth unto the death, but to 
endeavour by all available means to make it known to 
others. It is probable that the public teaching of Chris- 
tianity was little known until these more obscure but 
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eamesf efforts had sufficed to bring very many to profess 
themselves Christians. Having resolved to annihilate Druid- 
ism, the concern of the Eoman would naturaUy be that his 
own religion should come into its place. Hence any con- 
spicuous mode of attempting to make proselytes to a new 
and unrecognised faith would be looked upon with suspicion 
and discouraged. The first converts would probably be 
made in the colonies and towns, but the more open exercise 
of worship would take place in districts less subject to the 
eye of authority. It is to the jealousy of this authority that 
we are indebted for our earliest authentic information con- 
cerning the Christian religion in Britain." 

All this is reasonable conjecture. But what do we know, 
and of what may we be assured ? We know, upon the 
authority of Tertullian, that in the second century those 
regions of Britain which were inaccessible to the Eomans 
were subdued to Christ. We know, on the authority of 
three witnesses, that during the reign of Diocletian the 
Christians in Britain were numerous and influential. We 
know that at the Council of Aries, convened by Constantine 
in 814, three bishops, a priest, and a deacon are reported 
to have represented the British churches, and that they 
were likewise represented in the Council of Nice. We also 
know that before the middle of the fifth century Britain 
had ceased to be known as a Pagan country. 

The Saxons found Christianity generally diffused through- 
out Britain ; but they did not bring with them as pure and 
undefiled a religion : on the contrary, they brought in their 
hearts and in their habits a most miserable heathenism. 
They worshipped the false god Odin or Woden, his spouse 
Freya, and some of Woden's sons. In their own land 
they had temples and idols, priests and sacrifices, festive 
seasons and sacred days. According to their morals, 
courage was the highest virtue, and cowardice the lowest 
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vice — revenge, a most sacred duty, and necessity, the chief 
lawgiver. " Like the Britons, they were a brave and fear- 
less race, delighting in plunder and slaughter, ever choosing 
the most dangerous and perilous paths, loving the roll of 
the wave and the roar of the storm, and generally landing 
under a gloomy and tempestuous sky to surprise and attack 
the enemy." As they gradually became domesticated in the 
land, they re-established heathenism ; not converting, it is 
true, the Britons to their religious belief and practice, but 
suppressing a Christian confession. It had been well if the 
Britons had devoted themselves to the conversion of their 
invaders, but with the sullenness of a vanquished people 
they left their heathen conquerors too much to themselves, 
and left them to perish with their idols. 

This inactivity in the work of Christian evangelisation 
was, however, disturbed by the labours of illustrious indi- 
viduals, among whom we name Columba, a monk, who also 
was a priest and abbot, and who came to Britain preaching 
the Word of God in the year 665. He had laboured long 
in Ireland, and came to accomplish among the northern 
Picts a work similar to that effected among the southern 
Picts by Ninias, a British bishop of North Wales, some 
years before. Settling with a band of twelve disciples in 
lona, he made that small island the centre of missionary 
operations, and, with his companions, laboured in Scotland, 
Ireland, and South Britain. " It will be seen," writes Dr. 
Vaughan, ** that the northern half of Anglo-Saxon Britain 
was brought to the profession of Christianity by the direct 
or indirect influence of the disciples of Columba. Through 
Bemicia and Deira the influence of the Scottish mission- 
aries extended to East Anglia, to Mercia, and even to 
Wessex. Gratitude is due to Pope Gregory, and to the 
ecclesiastics sent forth by him to this country. Their 
intentions were generous, and their labours in a great 

B 
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degree successful. But had no thought of Britain ever 
entered the mind of the pious Gr^ory, or of the monk 
Augustin, it is clear that Britain would haye been evan- 
gelised. Had the [work been left to ^the brotherhood of 
lona it would have been done. In the absence, howevery 
of papal interference, the field would not have been left to 
the Scots. The proximity of our southern coast to Gtiul, 
would have invited missionaries from that quarter. Suc- 
cess by such agency would, of course, have brought with 
it relations to Eome, and nothing could have prevented the 
Anglo-Saxon church from becoming a part of the great 
ecclesiastical system of Europe in the Middle Age. It is a 
fact, however, and a &.ct not sufficiently remembered by 
Englishmen, that the conversion of our Saxon ancestors to 
Christianity is not so much due to Roman missionaries as 
to missionaries fi*om another quarter. It was largely 
realised by other labourers, and it would have been com- 
pleted by those labourers had the work been allowed to 
remain in their hands." 

Dr. Hook, in his most interesting ' Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury,' makes a statement which confirms 
the opinion of Dr. Vaughan : — " The northern half of Anglo- 
Saxon Britain was indebted for its conversion to Christianity, 
not to Augustin and the Italian mission, but to the Celtic 
missionaries who passed through Bemicia and Deira into 
East Anglia, and even "Wessex." 

We shall not, however, tarry now to speak of the various 
agencies by which the Gospel was for the second time 
spread throughout Britain, but confine our remarks to the 
influence exerted by Augustin. We shall, therefore, simply 
mark by the mention of dates the spread of Christianity, 
and then name the leading features of its development 
during this period. 

Christianity was re-established in Kent in 597 ; in Essex, 
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partially in 604, and permanently in 635 ; in Nortliumbria, 
temporarily in 627, and finally in 635 ; in Lincolnshire, in 
628 ; in East Anglia, in 631 ; in Wessex, 635 ; in Mercia, 
653 ; and in Sussex, 681. 

Neander remarks : — *' The form in which these rude tribes 
first came to the knowledge of Christianity was not that of 
the pure Gospel. It was the form of church tradition 
handed down &om the earlier centuries in which, as we have 
seen in tracing the earlier course of development, the Divine 
Word had become mixed up with many foreign elements." 
"This intermixture of Christianity with foreign elements 
fiiay be properly traced to such causes as the following — 
that the idea of the Kingdom of God had been degraded 
from man's spirit and inward being, and made sensuous and 
outward; that in place of the progressive inward and 
spiritual union of the soul with the Kingdom of G^d through 
faith, had been substituted a progressive outward mediatiou 
with it by means of certain forms and ceremonies ; and that, 
in place of the universal spiritual priesthood of Christians, 
had been substituted a special outward priesthood as the 
only medium of union between man and God's Kingdom— 
80 that the idea of this Kingdom was gradually reduced to 
the form of the Old Testament theocracy. The church of 
Christ having thus taken the shape of an outward, visible 
theocracy, it followed, as a general consequence, that, in a 
multitude of ways, the different Jewish and Christian points 
of view were confounded together. But this Old Testament 
form, adopted by the church, proved to the rude tribes, 
who were not yet prepared to take the Gospel into their 
life in its pure spirituality, an intermediate stage, for train- 
ing them to the maturity of Christian manhood, which they 
were destined to attain as soon as they were ready for it, 
by means of that reaction, the elements of which already 
existed in the Christian consciousness." 

b2 
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These observations from the pen of one of the ablest of 
church historians exactly represent our view of Anglo-Saxon 
Christianity. From the landing of Augustin onward five 
things are observable. An attempt on the part of the 
Italian missionaries and their successors to make the British 
churches subject to Eome. Strenuous efforts to secure 
union of doctrine and uniformity of church life. An avowed 
determination to raise the clergy to the position of a new 
power in the state. The gradual establishment of Chris-, 
tianity as the national religion, and the germs, at least, of 
all those errors which have called forth the protests of 
Protestantism and the dissidence of Nonconformity. 

We shall not attempt to elucidate fully these five points, 
but offer a small contribution in the form of illustration. 
Let us first take the Ecclesiastical Councils of this period,' 
and inquire what subjects were discussed and settled in 
those assemblies. 

There were twenty-five Councils held between 601 and 
1021 — ^these years being the dates of the first and of the 
last. The first was called ostensibly to consider the con- 
version of the Anglo-Saxons, but really to promote unifor- 
mity of religious usage, and especially the adoption of the 
Soman time of keeping Easter. The second and third 
were occasioned by the refusal of the British bishops to 
conform to the Eoman practice, and to adopt the views of 
Augustin. The fourth was assembled for the production 
of a body of canon laws — ^including regulations affecting 
bishops, priests, monks, synods, and the marriage of the 
clergy. The fifth was to adopt the decision of certain 
G-eneral Councils. The sixth imposed fines on parents for 
neglecting the timely baptism of their children, and also 
fines for working on Sundays ; and it made churches places 
of sanctuary. The eighth gave sanctity to altars by making 
them lawful places for manumitting slaves, for taking oaths. 
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and for imposing fines on account of Sunday profanations, 
idolatrous offerings, and eating fiesh on fast days. The 
tenth established a code for the correction of irregularities 
in morals and in discipline, and issued an order to priests to 
construe the Creed, Lord's Prayer, Office of Baptism, and 
the Mass. The eleventh had respect to tithes and alms- 
giving, and made penances a compensatory medium for 
obtaining the forgiveness of sins. The twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth, had respect to the consecration 
of churches, the celebration of the eucharist, the payment 
of tithes and of other church offerings, and the celibacy of 
the clergy. The twenty-second Council dealt with a 
general armament, naval and military — with " soul-shot " 
to be paid on the opening of a grave — ^with marketing and 
popular assemblies on Sunday— with the festivals of the 
Virgin Mary and of the Apostles, and with the Anniversary 
of King Edward's assassination. The twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth dealt with church offerings, and the twenty- 
fifth imposed a penalty for the withdrawing of ecclesiastical 
dues, and gave to the unmarried clergyman the privileges 
of a thane. 

Some of these Councils were convened and presided over 
by the bishops and archbishops ; and others by the Anglo- 
Saxon kings — the political power taking position, and 
becoming prominent as the church became identified with 
the state. The mere mention of the topics discussed at 
these Councils and the recital of their decrees will afford 
to every thoughtful man much information upon the history 
of the period. 

But let us notice, ere we pass on, how all things from the 
coming of Augustin tend in one direction. The bishop of 
Eome is first regarded with superior respect — then his 
claim to be consulted, and to give his advice, is yielded — 
,then an attempt is made, as was done by "Wilfred, to give to 
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Home an appellate jurisdiction — then Eome is recognised 
as the fountain of all ecclesiastical honour, and thits the waj 
is prepwed for the recognition by the British churches of 
the Soman bishop as the occupant of St. Peter's ehair, as 
invested with Peter's authority^ and as the nniyersal 
spiritual Eather. The eucharist is first regarded as a Chris- 
tian symbol, intended as a means of grace to the penitent 
and believing — then a magical effect is attributed to this 
sacrament, and the doctrine of transnbstantiation is mooted, 
while civil privileges are granted to the man who regularly 
receives the communion. The married priest is at first 
equally respected with the unmarried, then he is but tole- 
rated — then disliked — then ridiculed and despised — then 
assaulted — then his ministrations are rejected, and he is cast 
out ultimately as a loose liver and as an evil doer. 

Images and relics are first used as memorials, but the 
tendency to their worship, if slow, is, at all events, sure ; 
and reverence for the relic leads to the worship of the saint. 
The confession of sins was at first a free and confidential 
act on the part of the private Christian ; but it was at 
length reduced to a perfect system, affording the priest 
tremendous power. The penitent was instructed in his 
confession, instead of being left to himself; and was re- 
quired to say — " I confess to thee all the sins of my body, 
of skin, of fiesh, and of bones, and of sinews, and of veins, 
and of gristle, and of tongue, and of lips, and of gums, and 
of teeth, and of hair, and of marrow, and of everything — 
soft or hard, wet or dry." Benevolent and religious contri- 
butions were first voluntary offerings, and then exactions. 
The bishop was originally the overseer of one or more 
churches; then his authority extended over a diocese, 
subject to an archbishop, and was made^ a prelate. The 
monastery was at first a retreat, then an important and 
influential ecclesiastical institution. In one word, the 
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Italian missionaries brouglit a system of Christianity whicli 
had been the growth of the last two centuries, while the 
British Christians retained a form common throughout 
Christendom during the third century; and during the 
Anglo-Saxon period, we find this new form supplanting the 
British Christianity and Anglo-Saxon heathenism — its own 
gradual development being regulated by the progress in 
every direction of the Church of Eome, or as we must say, 
if we use the parlance of a later time, the Papal see. 

But we must leave the period under review, to speak of 
the men of these days, and of Augustin in particular— just 
mentioning others before leading into view the first arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Laurentius, the immediate successor of Augustin and 
Paulinus, one of the second band of missionaries sent over 
by Gregory, we need only name. They were lights in the 
Church's dark days, but let us remember it had never been 
left without witnesses ; for at the moment when the torch 
of Christianity was well-nigh extinguished in the southern 
part of Britain, it was burning upwards with a steady 
radiance. St. Patrick had long ago brought almost the 
entire Irish nation to the fidth, and had filled the island 
with schools and monasteries, making it emphatically a 
missionary centre. Embarking from Ireland in a rude boat 
with twelve faithful associates, St. Columba established 
himself in Icolmkill or lona, in 664, as we have already 
mentioned. He preserved the learning of the age by the 
guardianship ^id multiplication of the books within his 
reach, and settled brotherhoods in various parts of Scot- 
land and Ireland. On the application of Oswald, king of 
Northumbria, Aidan, " a man of singular meekness, piety, 
and moderation,^' was sent into that apostatised portion of 
the kingdom, and, aided by other brethren from lona, 
brought the northern half of Anglo-Saxon Britain to the 
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profession of Christianiiy. As if to mark his independence 
of the bishop of Borne, Aidan fixed his episcopal residence 
not at York, but at the beautiful and '^holy island" of 
Lindisfame, on the coast of Northumberland. The grati- 
tude of a subsequent age afforded to him, and to king 
Oswald, places in the Eoman Calendar. The first of the 
Anglo-Saxon clergy who distinguished himself as a parti- 
san of everything Eoman, was "Wilfred, who is described as 
an enthusiastic and eloquent, but wrong-headed man, full 
of genius, but defective in judgment. He it was who 
obtained for Eome the victory on the questions of the time 
of celebrating Easter and the tonsure. Time fails us to do 
more than make honorable mention of Theodore, a Greek 
of Tarsus, the first archbishop of Canterbury whom all 
the English Church obeyed, called by some "the parent of 
Anglo-Saxon literature;" also of Alfrid, king of the Nor* 
thumbrians, a man most learned in the Scriptures; of 
Aldhelm, the first Anglo-Sax(»i who wrote in Latin; of 
Tatwine, the accomplished scholar and divine ; of the Vene- 
rable Eede, the laborious and distinguished historian; 
of Egbert, the learned archbishop of York, and the illus- 
trious friend of Eede ; Alcuin, the chosen adviser of 
Charlemagne, under whom the literary £a.me of early 
England culminated, must not be forgotten ; nor must we 
omit St. Swithin, though his name may be more associated 
in our minds with rainy summer weather, than remembered 
for the religious fervour and high discretion for which his 
contemporaries praise him. He brings us on, chronologi- 
cally, £o the time of king Alfred the Great, the soldier, the 
statesman, and man of letters ; and soon after we find in 
the archiepiscopal chair of Canterbury, Odo, the eloquent 
and zealous, but fierce and fiery Bane. Contempora- 
neous wath him, Dunstan, abbot of Glastonbury, distracts 
the age by his turbulence, and is best known^ perhaps^ of 
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all tlie Saxon ecclesiastics by his cruelty and ambition, his 
austerities, the fame of his acute intellect, and above all 
by the grotesque relations of his personal conflicts with the 
enemy of souls. He held at the same time the sees of 
Worcester and London, and died primate of the mother- 
church of England in 988. When to his name we add 
that of Elfric, to whose pen we owe a very large portion 
of extant Anglo-Saxon literature, we have completed our 
group of the principal stars of the early English period. 

In the year 590, Gf^regory was elected bishop of Eome by 
the united voice of the senate, the clergy, and the people, 
the Emperor Maurice cordially confirming their choice. 
The Count de Montalembert, in the * Monks of the West,' 
observes : — " Q-regory, who alone among men has received 
by universal consent the double surname of Saint and Q-reat, 
will be an everlasting honour both to the Benedictine order 
and to the papacy. By his genius, but especially by the 
charm and ascendancy of his virtue, he was destined to 
organize the temporal power of the Popes, to develop and 
regulate their spiritual sovereignty, to found their paternal 
supremacy over the new-born crowns and races which were 
to become the great nations of the future, and to be called 
Prance, Spain, and England. It was he, indeed, who in- 
augurated the Middle Ages, Modem Society, and Christian 
Civilisation." Montalembert speaks of Gregory with the 
heart of a Eomanist, but he speaks of a man in whom every 
intelligent and candid Protestant sees much to admire and 
honour. Of illustrious race and of noble family — possessed 
of great wealth, and filling the highest office in the state — 
the idol, moreover, of the Eoman people, he retired from 
public life, sold all that he had, founded and endowed seven 
monasteries, and became himself "a model of monks." 
Ultimately he was chosen abbot of his monastery of St. 
Andrew, in Eome, and while filling this office he saw some 
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poor Pagan youths exhibited in the market for sale. The 
Venerable Bede shall recite to us this event, and its issue : — 
" It is reported that some merchants, having just arrived at 
Borne, on a certain day exposed many things for sale in the 
market-place, and abundance of people resorted thither to 
buy: Q-regory himself went with the rest, and, among other 
things, some boys were set to sale, their bodies white, their 
countenances beautiful, and their hair very fine. Having 
viewed them, he asked, as is said, from what country or 
nation they were brought; and was told from the island 
of Britain, whose inhabitants were of such personal appear- 
ance. He again inquired whether these islanders were 
Christians, or still involved in the errors of Paganism ; and 
was informed that they were Pagans. Then, fetching a 
deep sigh from the bottom of his heart, * Alas ! what a pity,* 
said he, ' that the author of darkness is possessed of such 
fair countenances; and that, being remarkable for such 
graceful aspects, their minds should be void of inward 
grace!' He therefore again asked what was the name of 
that nation ; and was answered that they were called Angles. 
* Right,' said he, * for they have an angelic face, and it be- 
comes such to be co-heirs with the angels in heaven. What 
is the name,' continued he, * of the province from whence 
they are brought ?' It was replied that the natives of that 
province were called Deiri. * Truly they are Deira,' said 
he, 'withdrawn from wrath, and called to the mercy of 
Christ. How is the king of that province called ?' They 
told him that his name was Ella ; and he, alluding to the 
name, said — 'Hallelujah, the praise of God the Creator 
must be sung in those parts.' Then repairing to the bishop 
of Eome (for he was not then himself made pope), he 
entreated him to send some ministers of the word into 
Britain, to the nation of the English, by whom it might be 
converted to Christ ; declaring himself ready to undertake 
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tliat work, by the assistance of Q-od, if the apostolic pope 
should see fit to have it so done. "Which not being then 
able to perform, because, though the pope was willing to 
grant his request, yet the citizens of Eome could not be 
brought to consent that so noble, so renowned, and so 
learned a man should depart the city ; as soon as he him- 
self was made pope, he perfected the long-desired work, 
sending other preachers, but himself, by his prayers and 
exhortations, assisting the preaching, that it might be suc- 
cessful. This account," observes Bede, " as we have re- 
ceived it from the ancients, we have thought fit to insert 
in our Ecclesiastical History." 

Himself restrained from coming to Britain as a mis- 
sionary, and hindered in his project of buying British 
slaves, and educating them for missionaries, the eye and 
the heart of the abbot of St. Andrew were still turned to- 
wards our island, and so soon as he was called to the 
bishopric of Eome, he commissioned one Augustin, with a 
band of monks and priests, to proceed to the land of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and to preach Christ unto the people. This 
is our first introduction to Augustin of Canterbury. 

We cannot learn anything of his early life. To say that 
nothing is known would be to speak presumptuously. 
What we now aver is, that we cannot give any information 
concerning his parentage, or birthplace, or youthful history. 
While we can foUow St. Augustin of Hippo through all the 
vicissijtudes of his career, from his cradle to his grave, 
Augustin of Canterbury makes his sudden appearance 
before us in the zenith of his activity; and though in 
point of time he approaches us nearer, by almost three 
centuries, than his illustrious namesake, and is besides so 
intimately associated with the Christianity of our island, he 
has never taken the household place among us which is 
occupied by the son of Monica. 
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Furnished with letters of commendation to certain French 
bishops and princes, Augustin and his company leave Eome 
in the month of July, 696. They reach Aix, and here their 
hearts utterly fail them because of the diflBculties of their 
enterprise. They resolve to return, but, as a middle course, 
send Augustin back to Q-regory, asking his sanction to their 
relinquishment of the mission. The bishop of Eome was 
not a man to quail before difficulties, much less to yield to 
sudden and groundless fears. He requires Augustin to 
rejoin his companions, and by his hand sends the following 
letter addressed to the timid band : — 

" Gregory, the servant of the servants of God, to the ser- 
vants of our Lord. — Forasmuch as it would have been 
better not to begin a good work, than to think of desisting 
from that which has been begun, it behoves you, my be- 
loved sons, to fulfil the good work which, by the help of 
the Lord, you have undertaken. Let not, therefore, the 
toil of the journey, nor the tongues of evil-speaking men, 
deter you ; but with all possible earnestness and zeal per- 
form that which, by God's direction, you have undertaken ; 
being assured that much labour is followed by an eternal 
reward. When Augustin, your chief, returns, whom we 
also constitute your abbot, humbly obey him in all things ; 
knowiilg that whatsoever you shall do by his direction, will 
in all respects be available for your souls. Almighty God 
protect you by His grace, and grant that I may in the 
heavenly country see the fruits of your labour. Liaspuch 
as though I cannot labour with you, I shall partake of the 
joy of the reward, because I am willing to labour. God 
keep you in safety, my most beloved sons. Dated the 23rd 
day of July, in the fourteenth year of the reign of our pious 
and most august lord, Mauritius Tiberius, the thirteenth 
year after the consulship of our said lord. The fourteenth 
indiction." 
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Another letter was addressed to the bishop of Aries. 
Gregory writes thus : — " To his most reverend brother and 
fellow-bishop Etherius, Gregory, the servant of the servants 
of God. Although religious men stand in need of no re* 
commendation with priests who have the charity that is 
pleasing to God ; yet as a proper opportunity is offered to 
write, we have thought fit to send you this our letter, to 
inform you, that we have directed thither for the good of 
our souls, the bearer of these presents, Augustin, the ser- 
vant of God, of whose industry we are assured, with the 
other servants of God, whom it is requisite that your holi- 
ness assist with priestly affection, and afford him all the 
comfort in your power. And to the end that you may be 
the more ready in your assistance, we have enjoined him 
particularly to inform you of the reason of his coming ; 
knowing that when you are acquainted with it, you will, as 
the matter requires, for the sake of God, zealously afford 

him relief God keep you in safety, beloved 

brother." 

Cheered by Gregory's letter, and helped forward by 
Christian brethren in France, the Italian missionaries pro- 
ceed on their way. 

Canon Stanley, in his charming ' Historical Memorials of 
Canterbury,' remarks: — "There are five great landings 
in English history, each of vast importance ; — the landing 
of Julius Caesar, which first revealed us to the civilised 
world and the civilised world to us ; the landing of Hengist 
and Horsa, which gave us our English forefathers and our 
English characters ; the landing of Augustin, which gave 
us our English Christianity ; the landing of William the 
Conqueror, which gave us our Norman aristocracy; the 
landing of William III, which gave us our free constitution." 
We cannot speak of Augustin's landing in the terms em- 
ployed by Canon Stanley ; but yet we feel that this passage 
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in our national history is worthy of devout and of admiring 
contemplation. 

One autumn evening, in the year G96, a many-oared 
galley came alongside the rude landing-place at Ebb*s<fleet, 
in the Isle of Thanet, bearing Augustin and his band to 
Britain's shores. No steam mail-packet v^as this gaUey, 
but a flat-bottomed crafb, with perhaps two masts and Ave 
banks of oars, worked by slaves, chained to the benches on 
which they sat. The image of the patron saint adorned 
the prow — ^long streamers fluttered from the masthead, and 
two large eyes made the ship appear like some ocean 
monster. The flrst to land was no doubt the leader — a 
man '^ of almost gigantic stature, head and shoulders taller 
than any one else." He is dressed in the garb of a 
pilgrim monk, with horse-hair shirt and long robe of coarse 
woollen fabric. His head, shaven according to the tonsure 
then most orthodox, is covered with the hat in common use 
among Italian pilgrims. His loins are girt with a leathern 
girdle, &om which is suspended a scrip containing all his 
treasure on this earth. His form, wasted by the discipline 
of his order, appears taller for its extraordinary attenuation. 
His hair is silvered, not so much by the bleaching power of 
years, as by the life of religious discipline to which he has 
long submitted. His pale and hollow cheek and penetrat- 
ing eye reveal a spirit full of fervour and rich in life, and he 
appears like a man bom for a leader in any great and sacred 
enterprise. He is followed ashore by about forty other 
monks — seculars and priests — who when their feet touch 
the British soil turn their faces and their prayers towards 
the east, and seek the blessing of their Lord and Saviour. 

They have landed on the coast of Kent, in that day the 
most powerful of the Saxon kingdoms. The king of Kent 
is Ethelbert, or Adelbert, and the queen is Bertha, or 
Adelberga, a daughter of Charibert, king of France. She 
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had been educated as a Christian, and on the occasion of 
her marriage had secured freedom to retain her own religion. 
As her spiritual director, she had brought with her Luid- 
hard, bishop of Paris, who administered the ordinances of 
the Christian religion, in an old church dedicated to 
8t. Martin, and left bj the Eomans when thej deserted 
Britain. 

By means of interpreters brought by Augustin from 
Prance an interview with the king was sought for and 
arranged. Of this, Bede gives the following account : — 
" Sending to Ethelbert, Augustin signified that they were 
come from Eome, and brought a joyful message, which 
most undoubtedly assured to all that took advantage of it, 
everlasting joys in heaven, and a kingdom that would never 
end, with the living and true God. The king having heard 
this, ordered them to stay in that island where they had 
landed, and that they should be furnished with all neces- 
saries, till he should consider what to do with them. For 
he had before heard of the Christian religion, having a 
Christian wife of the royal &mily of the Franks, called 
Bertha (daughter of Charibert, king of Paris) ; whom he 
had received from her parents, upon condition that she 
should be allowed to practise her religion with the bishop 
Luidhard, who was sent with her to preserve her faith. 
Some days after, the king came into the island, and sitting 
in the open air, ordered Augustin and his companions to be 
brought into his presence. For he had taken precaution 
that they should not come to him in any house, lest, accord- 
ing to an ancient superstition, if they practised any magical 
arts, they might impose upon him, and so get the better of 
him. But they came furnished with Divine, not with 
magic virtue, bearing a silver cross for their banner, and 
the image of our Lord and Saviour painted on a board; 
and singing the litany they o&red up their pi^yera to tbe 
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Lord for tbe eternal salvation both of ihemselves and of 
those to whom thej were come. When he had sat down, 
pursuant to the king's commands, and preached to him and 
his attendants there present the Word of Life, the king 
answered thus :— ' Tour words and promises are very fair, 
but as they are new to us, and of uncertain import, I cannot 
approve of them so far as to forsake that which I have so long 
followed with the whole English nation. But because you 
are come from far into my kingdom, and, as I conceive, are 
desirous to impart to us those things which you believe to 
be true, and most beneficial, we will not molest you, but 
give you favorable entertainment, and take care to supply 
you with your necessary sustenance ; nor do we forbid you 
to preach and gain as many as you can to your religion.* 
Accordingly, he permitted them to reside in the city of 
Canterbury, which was the metropolis of all his dominions, 
and, pursuant to his promise, besides allowing them sus- 
tenance, did not refuse them liberty to preach. It is 
reported that, as they drew near to the city, afber their 
manner, with the holy cross, and the image of our sovereign 
Lord and King, Jesus Christ, they in concert sung this : — 
* We beseech thee, Lord, in all thy mercy, that thy anger 
and wrath be turned away from this city, and from thy holy 
house, because we have sinned. Hallelujah.'" 

Thus sanctioned by the king of Kent, the band of mis- 
sionaries devoted themselves to religious exercises and to 
the preaching of the Word of Life. Their simple and self- 
denying habits, their good example, and the preaching of 
Christ crucified, were blessed to the immediate conversion 
of a few. Much encouraged, they became more abundant 
in labour ; large numbers flocked to hear the Word of the 
Lord, and at length many believed and were baptized. 
Among the multitude of converts is king Ethelbert himself, 
who, after his baptism, lends his influence for the advance- 
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ment of Christianity. Upon this subject Bede remarks : — 
"He compelled none to embrace Christianity, but only 
showed more affection to the believers as to his fellow- 
citizens in the Heavenly Kingdom. For he had learned 
from his instructors and leaders to salvation that the 
service of Christ ought to be voluntary, not by compulsion. 
Nor was it long before he gave his teachers a settled resi- 
dence in his metropolis of Canterbury, with such possessions 
of different kinds as were necessary for their subsistence." 

Augustin is now ordained bishop of the English, receiv- 
ing consecration from the archbishop of Aries. Having 
returned to Britain, he sends two of his band to Bome, that 
they may acquaint Gregory of his success, and submit to 
him certain questions, which the bjshop of Bome answers 
most fully. About this time ten thousand converts are 
added to the church, and baptized in the river Swale on 
Christmas day, 597. Gregory hearing of this notable 
success, sends additional labourers from Eome with a supply 
of vessels, vestments, altars, relics, and books, not forgetting 
the pall for Augustin. He also made his messengers the 
bearers of the following letter : — 

" To his most reverend and holy brother aijd fellow- 
bishop Augustin, Gregory, the servant of the servants of 
God. Though it be certain that the unspeakable rewards 
of the Eternal Kingdom are reserved for those who labour 
for Almighty God, yet it is requisite that we bestow on 
them the advantage of honours, to the end that they may by 
this recompense he enabled the more vigorously to apply 
themselves to the care of their spiritual work. And, in 
regard that the new Church of the Epglish is, through the 
goodness of the Lord, and your labours, brought to the 
grace of God, we grant you the use of the pall in the same, 
only for the performing of the solemn service of the mass, 
so that you in several places ordain twelve bishops, who 

B 
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shall be subject to your jurisdiction, so that the bishop of 
London shall, for the future, be always consecrated by his 
own synod, and that he receive the honour of the pall from 
this holy and apostolic see, which I, by the grace of Qrody 
now serve. But we will have you send to the city of York 
such a bishop as you shall think fit to ordain ; yet so, that 
if that city, with the places adjoining, shall receive the 
Word of Ghod, that bishop shall also ordain twelve bishops, 
and enjoy the honour of a metropolitan ; for we design, if 
we live, by the help of God to bestow on him also the pall, 
and yet we will have him to be subservient to your autho- 
rity ; but after your decease he shall so preside over the 
bishops he shall ordain, as to be in no way subject to the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of London. But for the future 
let this distinction be between the bishops of the cities of 
London and York, that he may have the precedence who 
shall be first ordained. But let them unanimously dispose, 
by common advice and uniform conduct, whatsoever is to 
be done for the zeal of Christ ; let them judge rightly, 
and perform what they judge convenient in a uniform 
manner. 

" But to you, my brother, shall, by the authority of our 
G-od and Lord Jesus Christ, be subject not only those 
bishops you shall ordain, and those that shall be ordained 
by the bishop of York, but also all the priests in Britain ; 
to the end that from the mouth and life of your holiness 
they may learn the rule of believing rightly and living well, 
and fulfilling their office in faith and good manners, they 
may, when it shall please the Lord, attain the Heavenly 
Kingdom. God preserve you in safety, most reverend 
brother." 

Thus invested with the pallium — the badge of metropolitan 
rank — Augustin proceeded to perform the duties of the 
archiepiscopal office, and ordained bishops as opportunity 
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was afforded in every city. Inclined perhaps to self-glory, 
Gregory exhorts Augustin in another letter, which no pastor 
can read without spiritual profit, to crucify pride and vanity, 
and work humbly in our Saviour's service. Bede affords us 
the opportunity of reading this interesting document. He 
gives us the letter. 

" I know, most loving brother, that Almighty Gk)d, by 
means of your affection, shows great miracles in the nation 
which He has chosen. Wherefore it is necessary that you 
rejoice with fear, and tremble whilst you rejoice, on account 
of the same heavenly gift; viz., — that you may rejoice 
because the souls of the English are by outward miracles 
drawn to inward grace ; but that you fear, lest, amidst the 
wonders that are wrought, the weak mind may be puffed 
up in its own presumption, and as it is externally raised 
to honour, it may thence inwardly fall by vain-glory. For 
we must call to mind, that when the disciples returned 
with joy after preaching, and said to their heavenly Master, 
* Lord, in thy name, even the devils are subject to us ;' 
they were presently told, ' Do not rejoice on this account, 
but rather rejoice for that your names are written in 
heaven.' For they placed their thoughts on private and 
temporal joys, when they rejoiced in miracles ; but they 
are recalled from the private to the public, and from the 
temporal to the eternal joy, when it is said to them, ' Bejoice 
for this, because your names are written in heaven 1' For 
all the elect do not work miracles, and yet the names of all 
are written in heaven. For those who are disciples of the 
truth ought not to rejoice, save for that good thing which 
all men enjoy as well as they, and of which their enjoyment 
^hall be without end. 

*' It remains, therefore, most dear brother, that amidst 
those things which, through the working of our Lord, you 
outwardly perform, you always inwaidly strictly judge 

b2 
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yourself, and clearly understand both what you are your- 
self, and how much grace is in that same nation, for the 
conversion of which you have also received the gift of 
working miracles — and if you remember that you have at 
any time offended our Creator, either byword or deed,, that 
you always call it to mind, to the end that the remembrance 
of your guilt may crush the vanity which rises in your heart. 
And whatsoever you shall receive, or have received, in rela- 
tion to working miracles, that you consider the same, not as 
conferred on you, but on those for whose salvation it has 
been given you." 

The archbishop now builds and consecrates a chiurch 
and monastery at Canterbury, and summons a council, to 
which he invites all the British bishops. At this conference, 
held at a place called " Augustin's Oak," he exhorted the 
bishops to aid him in the work of preaching the G-ospel, 
and, in order to preserve Catholic unity, entreated them to 
abandon their own traditions, and to conform to the usages 
of the Eoman Church in the time of observing Easter, and 
other matters. Finding them unwilling to adopt his 
suggestions, he proposed that the power of working a 
miracle should be considered as the test of truth ; and a 
blind man was introduced, who received no benefit jfrom 
the ministry of the British priests, but, according to report, 
recovered his sight at the prayer of Augustin. The oppos- 
ing party unwillingly confessed their defeat, but explained 
that they could agree to no change in their customs without 
the consent of their people, and desired that a second synod 
should be appointed. It was accordingly convened; but 
before repairing to it, the British deputies took the advice 
of a holy man as to the abandonment of their traditions. 
" If he is a man of God, follow him," was the advice. " How 
shall we know that?" rejoined the priests. The sage 
recommended them to repair to the place of meeting after 
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the arrival of Augustin and his party, and if he should rise 
up at their entrance, they might be assured by this proof of 
his humility, that he was a servant of Christ. On their 
arrival, they found Augustin sitting on a chair ; but as he 
failed to rise, their indignation was excited, and after some 
angry recrimination, they refused to accept him as their 
archbishop. He vented his indignation by a prophecy of 
Divine vengeance, "all which," says Bede, "fell out exactly 
as he predicted." The last archiepiscopal acts of Augustin 
were to consecrate Mellitus bishop of London, and Justus 
bishop of Rochester. 

The time of Augustin' s departure from this world is now 
at hand. He came with a goodly band of brothers, but now, 
having to cross the Eiver of Death, he must depart alone. 
His friends may attend him to the brink, but he must walk 
through it alone. Thus " one by one " we sinful men pass 
out of time into immortality. Surrounded by the king and 
the clergy, he peacefully passed away in the year 604, or as 
some say, 606, and was buried near the gate of the church 
dedicated to the two Saints, Peter and Paul. Subsequently 
his remains were deposited within the porch, being removed 
in 1091. Upon his tomb was inscribed this epitaph — " Here 
rests the Lord Augustin, first archbishop of Canterbury, who 
being formerly sent hither by the blessed Q-regory, bishop 
of the city of Eome, and by God's assistance supported with 
miracles, reduced king Ethelbert and his nation from the 
worship of idols to the faith of Christ, and having ended 
the days of his office in peace, died the 26th day of May, in 
the reign of the same king." 

The estimate formed of the wofk of Augustin will vary 
with the view taken of the state of Britain when he entered 
upon his mission, and with the opinion we form of his 
church policy ; while our judgment of his character will be 
greatly influenced by the discernment we have, or think we 
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have, of his motiyes. Dean Hook says — *' His character- 
istics were piety, zeal, enthusiasm, and discretion." He 
adds — "Whatever may have been his weaknesses or his 
fiulures, Augustin was permitted to accomplish a great 
work, which will appear the greater when we remember 
that what he accomplished was all accomplished within the 
short space of ten years. The energetic mind and sanguine 
temperament of Ghregory had contemplated the conversion 
of all England, and the establishment of two metropolitans, 
with twenty-four suffragans. The success of Augustin was 
confined to the kingdoms of Kent and Essex, and the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had only two suffragans, the bishops 
of London and Bochester. But we generally perceive that 
those only accomplish great things who aim at more than 
they have the ability or time to effect. To have converted 
more than ten thousand persons to the acceptance of 
Christianity, and to have been instrumental in bringing 
vital Christianity home to the hearts of Ethelbert and others 
such as he, is praise sufficient for an ordinary man, even 
whelh placed under extraordinary circumstances.'* Canon 
Stanley says — " I must confess that what little is told of 
him, leaves an unfavorable impression behind. We cannot 
doubt that he was an active, self-denying man — his coming 
here through so many dangers of sea and land proves it — 
and it would be ungrateful and ungenerous not to acknow- 
ledge how much we owe to him. But still, almost every 
personal trait which is recorded of him shows us that he 
was not a man of any great elevation of character — that he 
was often thinking of himself or of his order, when we 
should have wished hini to be thinking of the great cause 
he had in hand." 

The chancellor of St. Paul's Cathedral, Henry Soames, 
in his ' Anglo-Saxon Church,' makes mention of Augustin' s 
"pusillanimity," "unbecoming pride," and "unwarrantable 
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claims to jurisdiction;" but, so far as we remember, chro- 
nicles no other fault, and closes his brief sketch of Augustin 
by the remark : — " Augustin justly claims the veneration of 
Englishmeiu An opening, through which their ancestors 
received the greatest of imaginable services, was rendered 
available by his address and self-devotion.. A grateful 
posterity may well excuse in such a man something of 
human vanity and indiscretion." The ecclesiastical his- 
torian. Collier, testifies : — " If he fell into any irregularities 
of temper, if he was too warm in his expostulations^ or 
strained his privilege too far upon the Britons, it ought to 
be charged upon the score of human infirmities, and covered 
with his greater merit. This is certain — ^he engaged in a 
glorious undertaking, broke through danger and discourage- 
ment, and was blessed with wonderful success 

Let his memory, therefore, be mentioned with honour, and 
let us praise God Almighty for making him so powerful an 
instrument in the happiness of this island.*' 

But after having investigated the life and labours nf 
Augustin, I must confess that, looking at them as a whole, 
there are some important and essential points, about which 
I stand in doubt. I feel to know Gregory, and Ethelbert, and 
Columba, and Dunstan, and others of .these times, better 
than I know Augustin. I am informed as to whence he 
came, and why, and what he did, and what are the reported 
and weU-known results of his labours, but I do not feel to 
know Augustin. There is an absence of self-renunciation 
and self-forgetfulness about Augustin, and a presence of 
self-consciousness and of self-seeking, which, taken with 
his labours, perplex me. And we all know that in the Be- 
formation some of Augustin's work had to be undone. 
The missionary monk of St. Andrew is before mine eyes 
as the sun in a mist, when the disk is visible, but the 
solar glory is absent — he is like a tree laden with fruit 
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which Beems rather an appendage than its own production ; 
and thus I — ^not 

" As when a painter, poring on a i^e. 
Divinely through all hindrance finds the man . 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face. 
The shape and colour of a mind and life. 
Lives for his children, ever at its best 
And fullest,"— 

but as when a sculptor — measuring the head and every 
feature of the face, transfers hair, skull, forehead, eyes, nose, 
mouth — every feature, to his clay or marble, each an exact 
copy, yet misses that play of spirit's life upon the face and 
features, which after all is likeness, — so having studied 
Augustin and told the story of his life, we must confess we 
do not know Augustin. 

It sometimes happens that we may grasp a great good 
when a smaller benefit defies our endeavour to reach it; 
and that knowledge of some sublime subject is obtain- 
able, while acquaintance with a topic of limited interest 
is impossible. Thus, if with reverence I may compare a 
man with the Son of God, in order to show that what is 
essential is within our reach, while that which is of minor 
moment escapes us, I would here remark, that I know the 
Master whom Augustin professed to serve, although I do 
not know Augustin ; I had heard His name before I had 
heard of Augustin ; I could lisp His name before I could 
say " Augustin ;" I had read the sweet story of His life 
before I had perused a line in the histories which tell of 
Augustin ; a mother's lips spake of Him, but they never 
told me of Augustin ; I understood much about His history 
before I could have comprehended many circumstances in 
the errand of Augustin ; I can say of Augustin's Master 
that I love Him and trust Him — all which I cannot say of 
Augustin; and Augustin's Master has been to me, what 
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Augustin could not be, my Sin-offering, my Priest in the 
heavens, my Shepherd, my Light, my Salvation, my 
Redeemer. 

The Christianity I rejoice to hold and to confess, I feel 
to have received through my New Testament, and by the 
ministration of the Holy G-host from Jesus Christ, and not 
from Augustin : and the Holy Catholic Church, of which I 
trust, by G-od's grace, I am a member, is to my heart the 
Church of my Saviour, and not the Church of Augustin. 
I may repeat that I know the Master whom Augustin pro- 
fessed to serve, although I do not know Augustin. 

Troubled with doubts as to the claims of the illustrious 
dead, and some of these Thy professed and notable disciples, 
I turn to Thee, my Saviour, and, in the words of Thine 
ancient Church, I reverently sing : — 



« 
« 



Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ. 
Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. 

" When thon tookest upon thee to deliver man, thon didst not ahhor 
the Virgin's womh. 

'' When thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, thou didst open 
the kingdom of heaven to all helievers. 

" Thou sittest at the right hand of God, in the glory of the Father. 

" We helieve that thou shalt come to be our Judge. 

" We therefore pray thee, help thy servants, whom thou hast re- 
deemed with thy precious blood. 

" Make them to be numbered with thy sfdnts in glory everlasting. 

'' O Lord, save thy people, and bless thine heritage. 

" Govern them, and lift them up for ever. 

" Day by day we magnify thee. 

" And we woeship thy name eveb, woeld without end !" 



GAMBLING. 



Two persons, a lady and a clergyman, were looking through 
a telescope at the moon. Luna had not yet filled her horns. 
The lady said she thought the moon's horns were like the 
ends of Cupid's how. The clergyman replied that he thought 
them like the spires of a cathedral. The fair lady's mind 
was occupied with engagements matrimonial, and the good 
minister's thoughts were directed to preferment ecclesias- 
tical : and hence the difference of the ohjects to which the 
moon was likened. An ahsolutely single eye is very rare — 
it exists, it may he, only in G-od. Things appear to us 
according to the state of our organs of vision. We seldom, 
if ever, see the ohjective as it really is ; we clothe it with 
the suhjective. Things are to us what we are to them. In 
considering and discussing any familiar topic, we hring 
to it states of mind and associations which affect greatly 
our views and judgment, so that hefore we can he sure 
that we have judged rightly we must examine our own 
selves. 

Now, we have no douht that the associations of different 
men with gamhling are as wide asunder as a cathedral and 
the bow of Cupid when both, according to our story, were 
seen in the new moon. One man sees lawful amusement 
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in it; another, justifiable excitement; a third, defensible 
means of gain; while the writer beholds in it imminent 
danger and positive transgression of God's law. Instead 
of being, in his judgment, like a green field upon which a 
man may safely lie down, it is a path by the side of a 
precipice, threatening death at every step. If any have 
seen gaming improve the health, quiet the mind, cheer the 
heart, render the character more fair, advance the social 
position, and really benefit the gambler, they vdU look at oup 
topic from these stand-points. But as we find its victims 
in the courts of insolvency and of bankruptcy, in the cellars 
and garrets of poverty, in the dark dens of crime and 
infiEimy, in the cells of our gaols, in our penal settlements, 
and at the gallows itself, we see in gambling nothing but 
sin, danger, and ruin. 

Do any think our subject lacking in general interest? 
It is not possible to find a topic which addresses itself to 
the sympathies of all parties. But we must claim common 
interest for this theme. Women of England! it must 
interest you, because connected with the well-being and 
well-doing of the men. I know, moreover, that gambling 
is practised by women. But what if it be unknown to 
yourselves ? — it will interest you because it concerns the 
men. Sisters! it concerns your brothers. Wives! it 
concerns your husbands. Mothers ! it concerns your sons. 
Woman ! it concerns man— with whose hopes and fears, 
joys and sorrows, pursuits and prospects, prosperity and 
adversity, sins and sufferings, you have been identified 
since the dark day he was driven from Paradise — identified, 
we say, with a spirit of self-sacrifice and generous devotion, 
the expressions of which have expounded and confirmed the 
text : " And Adam said, This is now bone of my bones, and 
flesh of my flesh ; she shall be called Woman, because she 
was taken out of man." 
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Gaming, or gambling, is playing any game of hazard for 
property ; or the risking of property, as in the ease of 
betting, upon a die or chance. Two conditions appear to be 
essential to gaming — hazard^ and the absence of cm equivalent 
for that which may he gained. That kind of play which 
renders an equivalent of skill or of labour for what may be 
gained is not gaming. I am aware that, upon the point of 
hazard, it may be said, that there is a risk in commerce and 
in trade, and that the chances of a gambling transaction 
may be made a matter of mathematical consideration. I 
am also aware that, on the point of an equivalent, it may 
be said that the results of lawful trade and honest labour 
are unequal — sometimes rendering more than an equivalent 
and sometimes less. But we reply that, while the cha- 
racteristic of gaming is hazard, the feature of labour for 
wages and of all mercantile transactions, is not hazard, but 
gain for gain. 

And here let me remark, that the principles of gaining are 
sometimes acted lipon where there is neither betting nor 
play. Men may gamble with capital instead of cards ; with 
other people's money, in reckless speculation, instead of 
with their own cash and dice ; in the board-room of some 
joint-stock company, instead of the saloons of a gaming- 
house. I have been told — and I believe it — that at least 
one-fourth of the business of this metropolis is carried on, 
so far as capital is concerned, dishonestly. Men who are 
too saiutly to touch a pack of cards, are sinners enough to 
trade with false capital; men who raise their hands in 
indignation at the throwing of dice, will justify their use 
of worthless accommodation-bills; and masters who will 
dismiss a servant for betting upon horses, will risk the 
property of the fatherless and of the widow in vain and 
mad attempts to do an amount or a kind of business, to 
which themselves and resources are utterly unequal. The 
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principles and spirit of gambling are by no means confined 
to betting or to games of bazard, and wherever the prin- 
ciples and spirit exist, there of course will be found both 
the mischief and the sin of gaming. How often has an 
insolvent tradesman or a merchant staked the property of 
others upon some desperate speculation full of risk, by 
which, if he did not recover himself, he would sink in the 
depths of ruin, and spread poverty and misery all around 
him ! The history of the Stock Exchange, of many joint- 
stock companies, and of private mercantile concerns, will 
exhibit gaming of the worst and most dangerous kind. 
The tulip-mania in the seventeenth century, and the 
traffic in railroad shares a few years since, are illustrations 
of gaming without play. 

Gambling appears to be of ancient origin, and to have 
been practised not only by civilised nations, but by people 
in a barbarous state. The G-reeks played games of 
chance; and so did the Eomans. ''The Germans," says 
Tacitus, " stake their own persons, and the loser will go into 
voluntary slavery, and suffer himself to be bound and sold, 
though stronger than his antagonist." The legends of the 
Korth American Indians show that gambling is an ancient 
recreation of that people. The fact that savage nations 
have been notoriously addicted to gambling would go to 
prove that hazardous games arise not so much out of 
any particular condition of hiunan nature either of civi- 
lisation or of barbarism, but of that which is common to 
man. 

We have made some inquiry concerning the practice of 
gaming in different countries. We are informed that 
gambling is not now general in France, Until 1838 the 
Prench Government derived a considerable revenue from 
games of chance. But since 1838 the French law has 
strictly prohibited gambling-houses. Those which now 
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exist are private, frequented only by the initiated, and 
closed by the police whenever discovered. Even a lottery 
cannot be organized without special authority from the 
Government, and this licence is given only in a very few 
cases. Belgium occupies the same position as France did 
in 1838. The Belgian Qt)vemment derives revenue firom 
the gambling-tables at Spa. 

The national feeling of Smtzerland is against gaming. The 
laws of some of the cantons forbid it, and till lately no 
gambling-house existed in Switzerland. A gaming-house 
has, however, been recently established at the Bains de 
Saxon, in the Canton de Yalais, which the Swiss say is for 
strangers. And at Geneva, which is ruled by the Code 
Eran9ais, and which prohibits every kind of game of hazard, 
gaming has been introduced to the club known as '' Le Circle 
des Etrangers." It appears, therefore, that in Switzerland 
gaming is everywhere prohibited by public opinion, and in 
some of the cantons by law; that there are only two gaming- 
houses in the land, and that these are in cantons where the 
law forbids them; and that even these places are not 
frequented by the Swiss themselves. We are, however, 
informed that the Svriss are large subscribers to the 
Bavarian lotteries. 

In Sardinia and Savoy a law was passed in 1855 against 
gambling, and some celebrated houses of play have been 
closed. 

In Germany — as is well known — especially at Wiesbaden, 
Romberg, and at Baden Baden, gaming is carried on to a 
fearful extent. The German Church Assembly took special 
action upon the subject in 1854. In Italy and l^ain 
gaming is common among all classes, especially among the 
poor. The American law forbids games of hazard, but 
gambling is one of the blights of New York, and is a 
deadly curse in the Southern States. In Mexico, card-play* 
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ing is one of the chief national recreations. As, however, 
the practice of England concerns ourselves more than the 
law and practice of any other country, let us look to our 
own land. 

Gaming had a very early existence in this country, and 
has continued through centuries with increasing vigour, in 
spite of prohibitory laws made under different reigns from 
Henry VIII to our own Victoria. " In England," writes 
Beckmann, ''the first lottery was proposed in the years 
1567 and 1568, and, as the historian says, held at the west 
door of St. Paul's Cathedral, and was drawn day and night 
from the 11th of January, 1569, to the 6th of May the same 
year. It contained 400,000 tickets at 10s. each. The 
prizes consisted partly of money, and partly of silver plate 
and other articles. The net profit was to be employed in 
improving the English harbours." This writer, having men- 
tioned several lotteries organized by the English Govern- 
ment, proceeds to state :— " In 1746, a loan of £3,000,000 
was raised on 4 per cent, annuities and a lottery of 
50,000 tickets at £10 each ; and in 1747, £1,000,000 wa« 
raised by the sale of 100,000 tickets, the prizes in which 
were founded in perpetual annuities at the rate of 4 per 
cent, per annum. During the same century. Government 
constantly availed itself of this means to raise money 
for various public works, such as the British Museum and 
Westminster Bridge." 

By an Act in 1823, lotteries were rendered illegal, and 
the only lottery now sanctioned by our Government is the 
" Art Union," which, however it may promote the fine arts, 
tends, we fear, to perpetuate the principles and spirit of 
gaming. 

Gaming-houses had long been prohibited by the English 
law before the work of suppressing all such establishments 
was entrusted to the metropolitan police, by the Act regu- 
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lating the duties of that body ; and this particular service 
was subsequently defined by another Act to amend the law 
concerning games and wagers. These were, however, 
found insufficient, and an "Act for the Suppression of 
Gaming-Houses" was passed in July, 1854. Hereby the 
commissioners of police were empowered to authorise the 
superintendents of police to enter suspected houses. A 
writer in 1838 asserts that at that time "there were 
more gambling hells in London than in any other city in 
Europe." In 1842, there were about thirty of these 
establishments at the west end of London known to the 
police, who made forcible entry into sixteen in one night. 
These establishments are to a large extent, if not entirely, 
suppressed. 

Not so with betting-houses. An Act for their suppression 
was passed in August, 1853, but it has not, we fear, equally 
checked their extension and influence. Nor can we say 
that gaming in this country is at all on the decrease. So 
far as betting upon horses is concerned, we believe that the 
evil is extending. Gaming in private parties, in railway 
carriages, and in steam-boats, and especially in betting- 
houses and on the race-course, is becoming as much a 
characteristic of our nation as hard drinking was a few 
years ago. 

We feel, therefore, that the present subject will not be 
found altogether devoid of interest to any into whose hands 
the following remarks may fall. 

In literary interest our subject is very barren ; but if it 
were possible to bring to it much history or philosophy, we 
however sh6uld still wish to give special prominence to its 
moral and religious aspect; and therefore suggest a few 
thoughts chiefly upon the moral character of gaming. 

Gaming denies, or at least ignores, the government and 
the providence of the one true God. The gambler may or 
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may not be an atheist, a deist, or a sceptic in opinion. But 
certainly, so far as his gaining is concerned, he affirms 
either that there is no God, or that with the world G-od has 
nothing to do. The god of the gambler is chance. Com- 
pare with him the lawful worker — ^the agriculturist, for 
example. The latter breaks up the fallow ground, pul- 
verizes the hard clods, manures the soil according to the 
treatment which its qualities demand, casts in seed, and 
then expects that darkness and light, dew and drought, 
heat and cold, rain and sunshine, will effect that which 
he cannot do, and will crown with efficiency that which 
he has done. Say that the farmer is an ungodly n^an; 
take him to be an atheist in opinion, and irreligious in 
spirit and in life. "Whatever may be his sentiments and 
character, there is in his agricultural operations a practical 
recognition of the laws and of the power of God. He works 
his own work according to the laws of nature, and he looks 
to nature to work with him and for him. Not so with the 
gambler. He works by no natural law ; nor are there any 
natural ordinances or elements to whose co-operation he 
may look. Whatever may be his opinions or creed, the 
gambler in his gaming denies God, and exalts blind, power- 
less chance to the Divine throne. All this appears harmless 
to the men in whose thoughts God is not ; but to those of 
us who believe in God, who love, trust, and serve Him, it 
appears a fearful mischief and a monstrous iniquity. 

To deny Him who is the first and the last, the only wise, 
the only good, the thrice holy, whose existence is of all 
truths most true, whose providence is of all facts most 
actual, whose government is of all realities most real — is to 
give currency to the most mischievous falsehood, to utter 
the foulest and most hellish lie, and to expose ourselves to 
being made to retract that lie by experiencing the power of 
the Diving anger. 

T 
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Gaming, so far as gain is the object, and so far as this 
object is attained, is contrary to two Divine arrangements 
which have existed from the beginning, and which are not 
likely to be revoked, viz., gain by labour, and gain from our 
fellow-men, with mutual advantage. 

God's ordinance is, that in the sweat of our brow we 
shall eat bread. We are to work in order to eat. Profit 
must be acquired by labour. This arrangement was made 
for man in his unfallen state, but it is of greater importance 
to us in our moral and spiritual degradation. It tends to 
keep us out of the horrible pit of indolence — to extricate 
us from the miry clay of low animal indulgence — and to 
save us from some of the worst forms of selfishness. Now, 
gaming is not work. It involves excitement, and that most 
intense ; but gambling is not labour. How far skill may 
fairly be employed in gaming I cannot tell. But beyond a 
certain point, if cleverness and dexterity be thrown into the 
game, you have foul play. The gains of gaming cannot be 
placed in the same category as gifts, seeing that the advan* 
tage is not spontaneously and voluntarily yielded by the 
losing party, but wrung from him by the gainer. 

Commerce and trade are established upon a mutual prin- 
ciple — the principle of exchange. When you buy and sell, 
if the transaction be fair, you give and receive an equivalent. 
When you labour for another, if your hire be fair and your 
service be equal to the demand, you give and receive an 
equivalent. In each of these cases you have parted with 
something, and you have gained something equal in value, 
nominally if not really. On both sides there has been gain — 
on the side of the employer and of the employed — of the 
buyer and of the seller. And even where traffic is unfair 
and labour is ill paid, the principle of an equivalent is 
distinctly recognised. But in gaming there is no mutual 
benefit. Surely it will not be pleaded that both parties 
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have the chance of gain ! G-ain to one party is loss to the 
other. There cannot be gain on both sides. 

Thus because the gains of gaming are irrespective of 
mutual benefit, and because, as we have previously shown, 
they are made without labour, they are contrary to G-od's 
rule and ordinance, and must be condemned as unholy and 
dangerous. To such acquisitions the following words of 
G-od are applicable : — " The triumphing of the wicked is 
short. . . . He hath swallowed down riches, and he 
shall vomit them again." — (Job xx. 6, 16.) "There is that 
makethhimself rich, yet hath nothing. . . Wealth gotten 
by vanity shall be diminished, but he that gathereth by 
labour shall increase." — (Prov. xiii.) " He that hasteth to 
be rich hath an evil eye, and considereth not that evil shall 
come upon him. . . He shall not be innocent." — (Prov. 
xxviii. 20, 22.) " He that getteth riches and not by right shall 
leave them in the midst of his days, and at his end shall be 
a fool." — (Jer. xvii. 11.) " They that will be rich fall into 
temptation and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful 
lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdition. For 
the love of money is the root of all evil, which while some 
coveted after, they have erred from the faith, and pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows." — (1 Tim. vi. 9.) 

It may be, that by the multitude gaming is practised 
rather for excitement than for gain. "We remark, there- 
fore, further- 
That the kind of excitement which gambling produces is 
most dangerous and injurious; but that, if it were health- 
ful, the end does not justify the means. There is in most 
constitutions a craving for excitement, and in some this 
craving is most intense. Hereby, moreover, men are 
variously led, or rather driven, to gain excitement; some 
travel; others engage in the sports of the field ; others run 
imminent bodily risks ; others gossip and quarrel, and some 
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gamble. Dr. Kitto, in one of his letters, observes, " People 
never leave home (the true place of comfort) to visit any 
place whatever in order to be more comfortable, but in order 
to be excited — to have the still waters of comfort troubled ; 
in short, people take journeys for the same reason that a 
certain young man married, because ' he wanted a wife to 
make him unasy! And here, since I have referred to this 
verse, I may say," observes the Doctor, " that notwithstand- 
ing its mighty comical effect, it does, I think, offer as true 
and deep a bit of philosophy as I ever met with in my life. 
It goes to the very marrow of things. A man marries 
because he is tired of the still comfort, the perfect repose 
of bachelorhood ; he wants to be excited and stimulated ; 
he wants to be flurried and worried ; he wants new experi- 
ences and turnabouts — all which the song loudly and clearly 
distinguishes as a want to be ' v/Mmj^ The motive for a 
journey is in the main the same as this ; but there is a 
trifling difference in the result, that when both the traveller 
and the married man have allayed their appetite for uneasi- 
ness, the former is enabled to realise the flnal beneflt of 
his enterprise by returning with a healthy glow of body 
and mind to his old pursuits, which have become all the 
more endeared to him for the interruption they have sus- 
tained; but the other cannot do this, knowing well that 
the state he has forsaken is one to which *no traveller 
returns.' More seriously, I think that the real benefit of 
such excursions as that which I have enjoyed (really enjoyed) 
must needs be proportioned to the disturbing power w^hich 
is exercised, since on that depends the ultimate reward 
which is found in the highly wholesome reaction on behalf 
of our quiet comforts and settled habits." We wish, it to 
be distinctly understood that we differ from the learned 
Doctor on the subject of motive for marriage and travel, but 
we agree in his remarks about our need of excitement. 
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There can be no doubt that most men thirst for excitement, 
and that many seek it in the practice of gaming. The hope 
of success and the fear of failure, the pleasure of gain and 
the pain of loss, coupled with the sudden changes from one 
emotion to another, involve intense excitement. And the 
man who finds leisure dull, and business or professional 
labour very prosaic, whose necessity for excitement is not 
met by the risks and competitions of business, or by the 
pleasure of ordinary recreation — seeks the kind and degree 
of stimulus he thinks he needs in the risks and uncertainties 
of gaming. 

Now if there be a good side to gambling it is here ; in the 
fact of its meeting our want of excitement. "We admit the 
necessity, and allow that it is very great in some tempera- 
ments. We will go further, and say that multitudes of men, 
women, and youth in this country are suffering through la<;k 
of sufficient healthful excitement. But these facts do not 
justify resort to gaming. Who is there among us prepared 
to say that, because men need nourishment, they may take 
poisoned food ; that, because men need drink, they are war- 
ranted in imbibing deadly or deleterious beverages ; or that, 
because men require rest, they may sleep where pestilence 
walks in darkness p If wholesome food and drink be not at 
hand, it is better that men remain hungry and thirsty. If 
sleep cannot be taken in safety, it is better to watch, how- 
ever wearily, until the morning. But if there be a place of 
healthful repose — ^if there be wholesome food and drink ac- 
cessible — that man ia very wicked or very weak who, by 
eating or drinking that which is injurious, or by sleeping in 
pestilential air, endangers health and life. 

We repeat, men do need excitement, and some much more 
than others. But may it not be found in some lawful recrea- 
tion or in some legitimate enterprise ? Are there no holy 
weUs to which the thirsty may resort, and from which they 
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may drink ? And if there be no pure fountain opened, what 
doi'8 Avisdoin in this case cry? Does not wisdom saj, 
*• Tliirst yet longer ?" If gaming be wrong in itself, all re- 
sort to it even for necessary excitement is evil. And what if 
the excitement be injurious both in kind and in degree ? 
In this cane it is better to sink into utter dulness. Now we 
assert, upon the foundation of the gambler's own confession, 
and upon observation of the life of those given to gaming, 
that the excitement, instead of being recreative, is most de- 
structive. Its intensity consumes. The sudden alternations 
of feeling exhaust like ague. The hope of the gambler is 
never an anchor, but an unmanageable sail carrying him on- 
ward to the rocks of destruction. The fear of the gambler 
is never a salutary restraint, but always a dangerous frenzy. 
His pleasure fevers him, and his pain maddens him. It is 
better, we repeat, to sink into utter dulness than be thus 
excited. 

" There is nothing," writes Steele, " that wears out a fine 
face, like the vigils of the card-table and those cutting 
passions which naturally attend them. Hollow eyes, hag- 
gard looks, and pale complexions are the natural indications 
of a female gamester. Her morning sleeps are not able to 
repay her midnight watchings." "An assembly of the 
states," remarks La Bruyere, " a court of justice, shows 
nothing so serious and grave as a table of gamesters playing 
very high ; a melancholy solicitude clouds their looks, envy 
and rancour agitate their minds while the meeting lasts, 
without regard to friendship, alliances, birth, or distinc- 
tions." 

Under the risks and losses of gaming there is neither 
compensation nor consolation. Of those who play for 
money the ultimate gainers are very few. Certainly this is 
the case at every public gaming-table. We are unable 
entirely to account for this fact, but our statement may full j 
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be proved. It may be that the gains are caught by 
sharpers, and quickly gravitate to the owners of the gaining 
hells. Similar remarks may be made upon gains by betting 
on horses. "Whether, however, the gainers be many or few, 
some must lose, and all run more risk in this than in any 
other pursuit. And we affirm that those who lose by 
gambling are without compensation or consolation. Pacts 
in proof of this are abundant, but we shall refer to this part 
of our subject again. For the present, in illustration of 
losses by gaming I may mention two cases. A young man 
with a fortune of £30,000 married a wife, whose price was 
far above rubies. Instead of giving her his society, and 
devoting his means to the comfort of his home, he soon 
forsook the wife of his youth and entered the vortex of the 
gambling world. He bet largely upon horses, and in two 
short years lost every penny of his patrimony and was im- 
prisoned for debt. Another young man upon coming of 
age took possession of a fortune of £120,000. He was a 
frequenter of the race-course, staked large sums at races, 
and in less than three years from the time of his coming of 
age he was brought down to utter destitution, and cast him- 
self upon the resources of a widowed mother. Let us take 
an example from another class of society. We have seen it 
mentioned in the papers that a tradesman of high respecta- 
bility in Chester found a betting-book in the possession of 
one of his apprentices, from which it appeared that he had 
rendered himself responsible to the amount of £100. Such 
a debt to many an apprentice is equal to thousands of pounds 
in the case of the man of large income or fortune, and would 
inevitably lead to dishonesty and to all its attendant and con- 
sequent evils. Now, suppose that these young men had 
lost their money in fair trade, by honorable business, or 
through some other unprofitable yet legitimate investment ; 
they would have suffered regret, but they would have been 
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strangers to remorse ; they would still have lost their money, 
but would have saved their character ; they might have been 
accused of folly, but none would have dared to charge them 
with crime. 

As an example of the remorse which succeeds to losses by 
gaming, I may mention a case of comparatively recent occur- 
rence. A young merchant, a partner in a wealthy firm, 
had an income of some thousands a-year; he bet largely 
and lost so extensively that ruin stared him in the face. 
Unable to meet his friends after they became acquainted 
with his position, and impotent to bear the reproaches of 
his own conscience, he twice in one day attempted his life, 
and ultimately succeeded in severing the vital thread. For 
another illustration I may refer to an incident that occurred 
some time ago, and was thus related in the Times of the 
10th of September, 1856 :— 

'* THE GAMING TABLES ON THE BHINE. 
« To the Editor of the Times, 

** Sib, — A terrible scene occurred here last Monday. A yonog man, 
said to be an officer in the Dutch service, who has for some time past 
been a yearly irequenter of the ' Knr-saal/ and had just lost every- 
thing he possessed at play, blew out his brains while sitting at the 
gaming-table. A momentary pause took place, but very shortly, even 
before the poor man's blood had been washed from the floor, gambling 
was resumed as madly as before. A week only previous to this event 
an English officer destroyed himself under like circumstances at Hom- 
burg. I venture to mention these circumstances, because they are 
carefully suppressed by the wretches who profit by the vices of their 
fellow-creatures, and I earnestly hope that, by giving publicity to the 
by no means unfrequent results of gambling, some youuj^ men may be 
deterred from that evil practice. It is said — and I trust there is truth 
in the report — that the Duke of Nassau will shortly expel the hell- 
keepers from his dominions, and that he will exert his influence with 
other German princes to induce them to do the same. — I have the 
honour to be. Sir, your obedient servant, 

" Wiesbaden ; Sept. 5." « C. S, 
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There is consolation for the widow and widower ; for the 
motherless and fatherless; for parents made childless by 
death ; for those of the poor whose poverty is their affliction 
and not their fault ; for sufferers of almost every kind and 
degree : but for the gambler in his losses, although loss of 
money is often in his case loss of all things, there is no 
consolation. The ruined gambler is even beyond the sphere 
of the laws of compensation. The void which his losses 
creates, aches and aches, without reliefer remedy. The blood 
which cleanseth from all sin can take away the gambler's 
guilt ; and the Saviour, who to every penitent sinner saith, 
" Son, be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee," can 
restore peace to the ruined gambler's heart : but apart from 
the Gospel of Christ there is no consolation at all. 

The spirit which gaming evokes and the character it 
forms are both essentially evil. Gaming destroys all law- 
ful dependence upon manly labour — upon industry, prudence, 
perseverance, and honest endeavour ; it annihilates reliance 
upon Divine Providence as crowning right exertion, and 
induces a spirit of fearful recklessness. This recklessness, 
first awakened with respect to money, is soon extended to 
health, life, honour, reputation, character, and morality, 
and presently spreads beyond the things which ought to be 
most precious to the gambler himself, until it reaches that 
which is of most importance to others — so that, allured by 
the enticements of success or goaded by the disappointment 
of failure, fevered by gain, and maddened by loss, he becomes 
in a most evil sense " careful for nothing," and is prepared 
to lie, to bear false witness, to cheat, to steal, or even to 
murder. He stakes his money, and learns to hazard that 
which is infinitely more precious than millions of gold and 
silver. 

" Don't care" is the spirit and character of the gambler. 
" Don't care," many of us were told in our childhood, came 
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to the gallows ; and " Don't care" is often laughed at in this 
connection. " I said of laughter, it is mad ;'* there is here 
no cause for laughter. The majority of those who liave 
come to the gallows have been "Don't care" men; and 
" Don't care," whosoever he may be and wheresoever he 
may be, is on his way to the gallows. " Don't care," when 
aW Ido either fulfils or trangresses the Divine law ! " Don't 
care," when that which I am invites the Divine blessing or 
attracts the Divine wrath ! " Don't care," when that which 
I am becoming is preparing me for heaven or for hell ! " Don't 
care," when I must give account of myself to God I " Don't 
care," and God cares for all I am, and do, and think ! " Don't 
care" in a world of sorrow and sin, temptation and trial ! 
" Don't care" for myself, when God so cared for me as to 
send His Son to seek and to save me ! " Don't care," when 
voices louder than the roar of many falling waters, and more 
numerous than the insects whose hum fills many a siuiny 
grove, cry, " Take care — take care — ^take care !" " Don't 
care," when the bones of some who have made this their 
watchword lie bleaching before us, and the life-blood of 
others flows at our feet ! " Don't care !" — I must care : God 
will make me care — all that is within me and around me 
will unite to constrain me to care ! " Don't care !" — the 
tone in which this is said shows I do care, but that I try to 
put care away — to turn my heart of flesh into stone, my 
forehead into flint, and my face to adamant. And I may 
do this partially until the day of punishment and the hour 
of reckoning, but in that day and hour I must care. The 
men who die hardened at the gallows are not past feeling 
when the soul leaves the body : they then pass from indif- 
ference to unutterable agony. 

The fact that gambling induces the " Don't care" spirit, 
and creates recklessness of character, is a sufficient basis for 
its condemnation. 
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It may be, however, that in all eases gaining does not 
produce recklessness ; but, where this is not the effect, it 
will be found that there exists a low superstition, dealing 
largely in omens and prognostics, or a blind fatalism which 
bends to necessity with a prostrate moral weakness ; so that 
if the character of the gambler is not represented by " I 
don't care," it is indicated by " I must do it, and I cannot 
help it." The gamester is either like a straw carried along 
by a strong current, or like a madman setting fire to his 
clothes and to his dwelling, or cutting himself with sharp 
knives. 

The associations and circumstances into which gaming 
often leads are full of danger. Say that a particular gambler 
is at the present what is termed a moral man. He is sober, 
truthful, honest, chaste — free from what men in general 
call immorality. He now plays only in private ; but is he 
sure with whom he may meet even at a private card or dice 
party? May he not even there become associated with 
some of the most accomplished rogues and swindlers? 
Upon what principle are many people invited to parties — 
invited not by intelligent and moral heads of families only, 
but even by professing Christians ? Is it not upon equality 
or superiority of rank or of wealth ? If an abandoned liber- 
tine be but a rich or a titled man, you will find him admitted 
to families whose virtue is unquestioned, simply because of 
his social rank. If a complete reprobate have but a com- 
mission in the army, you will see him sit at the tables of 
households whose morality is most high, merely because 
of the stupid homage which is paid in this country to 
military rank. Nor is the Church of Christ free from wor- 
shipping the golden calf and the images which any Nebu- 
chadnezzar may set up. We express a solemn conviction, 
and one most deliberately formed, when we say that the 
respect paid by Christians to rich men, on the ground of their 
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wealth, is the most deadly blight with which the churches 
of Christ are in the present day cursed. Our conflict is 
not as of old, with priestcraft, but with wealthcraft. This 
is somewhat of a digression ; but we want to show that the 
gambler at private parties may soon fall into the hands of 
those to whom play is more than life. The simple fact of 
cards being introduced at a party shows a laxity in the rule 
of amusements in that home, and suggests the more than 
possibility that men may be met there whose acquaintance 
involves danger and disgrace. Is it said that conversation 
or music at a social gathering involves equal danger ? "We 
reply that we think not. The lovers of discourse and con- 
verse, of musical instruments and of song, cannot be so 
dangerous as the confirmed gambler ; nor is there anything 
in conversation or music likely to originate the same close 
and mischievous connection a,apla^. 

The distance from the private card-party to the gaming- 
house or to the tavern, for gaming purposes, is very short. 
And what can we say of the atmosphere of the tavern and 
of the house of gaming, where revelling, cursing, swearing, 
lying, and immorality of almost every form and shape 
abound? Can anything that is holy thrive in such an 
atmosphere? Must it not destroy whatsoever things are 
honest, lovely, and of good report ? Must it not develop 
with unparaUeled rapidity almost every vice ? And the 
race-course is worse than the gaming-house. Thither flows 
without restraint a full tide of the worst of men and the 
most debased of women. It may be that there is not a 
spot above the depths of hell which exhibits such a concen- 
tration of all that is sensual and devilish as the race-course. 
And shall our house of commons continue to suspend the 
business of the country on the Derby-day, thereby giving a 
far worse than legislative sanction to horse-racing and to 
betting ? Shall members of our nobility who have occupied 
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or do occupy seats on our Treasury bench — who have held 
the responsible position of Prime Minister — be known out 
of Parliament chiefly as sporting-men ? Shall our honoured 
and beloved Queen and the whole royal family so yield to a 
corrupt aristocratic taste as to sanction the races at Ascot 
by their presence ? Our own Yictoria is too noble a woman, 
and too good a wife and a mother, to continue her sanction 
to the race-course, when she knows that many a virtuous 
woman is ruined there ; that the worst of the female sex 
are gathered there ; that many a wife is made a widow and 
many a parent rendered heart-broken there ; and that the 
most painful duty which her Majesty has to perform — the 
signing of the warrant for the execution of one of her sub- 
jects — is often occasioned by the evils which are concentrated 
there. Are there no means of representing this to our 
honoured sovereign? Shall the people crowd to see her 
as she passes to address her Parliament, and shall the 
nation employ the swift lightning to convey her words from 
one end of the country to the other, and shall a multitude 
of her most loyal subjects find it impossible to gain access 
to the royal ear upon matters which concern the stability 
of the nation itself? Have constituencies no influence 
with their representatives upon the subject of Parliamentary 
sanction to races ? "What ! shall Parliament have power to 
shut up the betting-house, and shall the people represented 
by Parliament be unable to prevent the worst kind of Par- 
liamentary sanction to that which causes these betting- 
houses to exist ? We ask for no Puritanical restraint upon 
the pleasures of the people — we advocate more holidays and 
more extended recreation — but we do ask that if restraint 
be imposed on gaming, that it be generally and effectively 
administered ; and we demand that the rulers of the natiqn 
shall not build again by their personal practice what they 
profess to destroy by their legislation. 
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In many instances gaming drives men to dishonesty. 
This remark is logically included in the preceding, but we 
wish to give it special prominence. Tom Brown says, 
'' Gaming finds a man a cully, and leaves him a knave." 
"We will mention one case in illustration, and which may be 
taken as the type of thousands of cases. A commercial 
traveller was invited by the keeper of a country hotel, 
where he tarried for a night, to play at cards. He had often 
been cautioned against gambling, and he refused. He was, 
however, plied with wine, and at length consented. At that 
first sitting he lost aU his own money and eight pounds of 
his employer's. He continued to play in hope of recovering 
himself, but he sank deeper and deeper into the mire. He 
had at length used so much of his employer's property, that 
he was obliged to keep double books, and make out two sets 
of accounts. This he did for two years. The embezzlement 
was discovered — and where is he now ? A wretched convict, 
in one of our prisons. This case is an example of a class, 
fearful alike in extent and in character. 

" "Which of theTen Commandments does gambling break?" 
said a youth on one occasion to his father, who replied — 
" None in letter, but the whole law in principle and in spirit." 

We remark, therefore, further, that Oambling is a tram- 
gresdon of the Divine law. The sum of the Ten Command- 
ments is : " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbour as thyself." Q-aming excludes ail 
regard to God. It denies God utterly. It even sets up a 
false god. It deifies chance. It develops and exalts that 
which is, and ever must be, in opposition to God. Here are 
transactions about which, be a man ever so anxious, he 
cannot pray, and in connection with which, be he ever so 
successful, he cannot give God thanks. Here are acts and 
cares in connection with which there can be no love towards 
God — no trust in God — no obedience to God — ^no endeavour 
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to glorify God. Yet the law which supreme love to God 
fulfils, requires that in all our ways we should acknowledge 
God, and that whether we eat or drink, or whatever we do, 
we should do all to His glory. 

Nor is the art which aims to take from our fellow-man 
that which we have not earned from him, that for which we 
yield no equivalent, and the loss of which will inflict injury 
of the most serious nature, consistent with love to man. 
The trader may in trading love his neighbour as himself, 
but to the gambler this is impossible. We therefore hold 
gaming to be a positive transgression of the Divine law. 

Let me, however, assume for a moment that gaming is 
no sin. It will be admitted by the gambler himself, that it 
has inflicted and still inflicts mischief of the most serious 
kind. Nor can it be said that it secures any advantage 
which may not be secured by other means. Some defend 
their use of intoxicating drinks upon the ground that their 
health can be sustained only by such means. None can 
defend gaming upon this ground. " All things are lawful 
to me, but aU things are not expedient." If, then, there be 
a practice which squanders property and often encumbers 
with fearful pecuniary liability, which creates poverty and 
embarrassment, renders children a sorrow and burden to 
their parents, converts loving husbands into heartless 
brutes, diverts men from lawful occupations, creates the 
strongest temptations to theft, forgery, and sometimes to 
murder — a practice which makes the sober a dnmkard, the 
chaste licentious, the upright dishonest, the sane lunatic; 
— a practice to which many a broken-hearted relative can 
point, saying, "That ruined my son, my brother, my 
husband ;" — a practice which has given a patient to many a 
sick-bed, a maniac to many a madhouse, a tenant to many a 
grave ; — a practice which is never a duty, never a necessity; 
whose pleasure is but a spark ; whose excitement often be- 
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comes delirium ; whose gains are ill-gotten and cankerous ; 
— a pursuit which must be a personal trap and a social 
snare : what does mere humanity say concerning its con- 
tinuance ? Now such a pursuit is gaming. And when to 
its mischievousness we add the charge of positive sinfulness, 
we ask, Can our condemnation of gambling be too decided 
or too strong ? We condemn all gaming as denying Divine 
providence and government, as contrary to God's arrange- 
ment for getting gaii\, as awakening most injurious excite- 
ment, as involving risk and loss without compensation or 
consolation, as possessing men with an evil spirit, and 
forming the lowest style of character, and as transgressing 
the Divine law and inflicting most serious mischief not 
only upon the gambler himself, but upon society at large. 

"We have thus far condemned gaming chiefly upon moral 
grounds. "We may, however, appeal to the ledger and find 
cause for condemnation there. The profit and loss side of 
gaming is anything but favorable to games of hazard. He 
who desires either to accumulate or to hoard money will 
not succeed by gambling ; and, as this may be the motive 
in some cases, it may be well to show that even this object 
cannot be realised. We observe, therefore, that losses bj 
gaming are the rule, and that gain is the exception, and 
that the losses are often most ruinous in extent. This 
remark applies not so much to private gambling as to 
gaming-houses and to betting-houses, where the proprietors 
and their accomplices manage sooner or later to win from 
those who frequent such places all they have to lose. 
Before the gaming-houses at the west-end of London were 
closed, it was known to the police that, between the first 
and second visit of a gaming-house gttest, the proprietors 
generally managed to estimate his resources. Reversions 
were estimated as money, and there is paper now out, and- 
which will probably be negotiable for years to come, on 
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account of gaming losses incurred tell years since. An 
action was some time ago pending respecting paper issued 
by a merchant in a large commercial city, whose losses by 
gaming amounted a short time since to £20,000, of which 
he has paid £2000 in hard cash. Often in one night men 
were known to lose as much as £1700 and £2000. One 
young man, in a public office, lost £2000 in the play of a 
few hours. He offered £1000 as a compromise. The 
gaming-housekeeper wrought upon this young man's fear 
of exposure, and refused the compromise ; and the unhappy 
youth raised the whole sum, and paid it, lest he should 
suffer exposure and the loss of his situation. These are 
some of numerous facts and cases which were known to the 
police authorities when the last onslaught was made upon 
our west-end gaming-houses. And in order to show that 
these cases are not singular, we will relate a story of a Mr. 
Porter, a gentleman who, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
possessed one of the best estates in the county of Nor- 
thumberland, and lost it in twelve months. According to 
the tale told of this gamester — when he had just completed 
the loss of his last acre at a gambling-house in London, 
and was proceeding down the stairs to throw himself into 
a carriage to convey him home to his house in town, he 
resolved upon having one more throw to try to retrieve his 
losses, and immediately returned to the room where the 
play was going on. Nerved for the worst that might 
happen, he insisted that the person he had been playing 
with should give him one more chance of recovery, or fight 
with him. His proposition was this : that his carriage and 
horses, the trinkets, and loose money in his pockets, his 
town-house, plate, and furniture — in short, all he had left 
in the world — should be valued in a lump at a certain sum, 
and be thrown in a single cast. No persuasion could 
prevail on him to depart irom his purpose. He threw and 
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lost ; then, conducting the winner to the door, he told the 
coachman that there was his master, and marched forth 
into the dark and dismal streets without house or home or 
any creditable means of living. Thus beggared, he retired 
to an obscure lodging in a cheap part of the town, subsisting 
partly on charity, sometimes acting as marker at a billiard- 
table, and occasionally as a helper in a livery-stable. In 
this miserable condition, with nakedness and famine staring 
him in the face, exposed to the taunts and insults of those 
whom he once supported, he was recognised by an old 
friend, who gave him ten guineas to purchase necessaries. 
He expended five in procuring decent apparel, with the 
remaining five he repaired to a common gaming-house, and 
increased them to fifty ; he then adjourned to one of the 
higher order of houses, sat down with former associates, 
and won £20,000. Eetuming the next night he lost it all, 
and was once more penniless, and, after subsisting many 
years in abject penury, died a beggar in St. Giles's. 

The betting-house and the race-course are as fertile in 
cases of destructive pecuniary loss as a gaming-house. 
A gentleman prominent and active in the commercial life of 
this great city writes — 

" In the course of my commercial life I have met with 
many petty gamblers, but, with three exceptions, their 
history has not been remarkable except for general loose- 
ness of character. The first of the exceptions was a man 
holding a first-rate position in one of our largest city houses 
-—in fact, a partner ; but, by betting on horses, he became 
involved to so great an extent that he was not only com- 
pelled to throw up his position in that house, but has never 
(in consequence of some other transactions coming to light) 
been able to obtain a situation of trust since. 

" The second was a weU-educated and intelligent youth 
m our own house. He was induced to enter the gambling 
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lists at first on a small scale, but eyentnally lost his 
situation, and when last I heard of him he was a ' black-leg' 
in the neighbourhood of Manchester. 

'^ The other is the son of a most respectable tradesman 
in the suburbs of London, whose tale is soon told. His 
first bet realised forty pounds, and this success proved his 
ruin, for he is now an outcast &om his home, and a 
companion of vagabonds." 

From a similar source we receive information of " an inn- 
keeper who returned home from Nottingham races, sat 
down, and expired immediately, having lost a very consider- 
able sum of money which he could not strictly call his 
own." 

The most conclusive evidence upon the destructive losses 
occasioned by gaming is, however, supplied by a document 
presented to the Kirchentag — the German Church Assembly 
— at its meeting in Prankfort in 1854. In the tenth section 
of that paper we find the following statement upon the de- 
structiveness of gaming by the great loss of money : — 

'^ Even the loss of money which gambling entails is 
enough to offer a chief reason against gambling. Already 
before has mention been made of the sum which individual 
bathing-places asked of the National Assembly as an indem- 
nification for the abolition of gambling. The fact that 
those at Homberg asked more than four millions, and at 
Baden more than six, gives one an idea of the sums the 
gaming-houses received. And as to the ten authorised 
gambling-houses which were abolished in Paris in 1838, the 
calculation has been made that, yearly, 325,000,000 francs 
passed over their banks. It is known that the German 
gambling banks annually pay very great sums to the 
Q-overnment — at Baden Baden, 120,000 florins; at Homberg, 
40,000 florins to the state, and 10,000 to the town ; and 
that enormous sums are expended for the embellishment of 
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the passages leading to all these 'hell' and of the saloons 
— ^for music, for the numerous staff of servants, of the 
extent of which one can form an idea when one hears that 
from forty to fifty croupiers stand in the service of one 
bank, and each of these has a yearly income of 2000 francs 
and upwards. In Homberg the total cost for each day 
amounts to 900 florins. And, in spite of such an immense 
sum, the farmers of these houses make a profit of many 
hundreds of thousands of guilders. Erom Homberg^ the 
* Cologne News * reported last month (August, 1854) that 
the shareholders of the Homberg Bank make not less thun 
40 per cent, per annum on the 500 florins stock (in the 
year before it was 75 per cent.) ; and that, within seven 
years, the capital of the first subscriptions had increased 
more than two and a half times through the dividends 
alone." The article concludes with this just remark: — 
'' Any one whom these figures do not advise and convert 
cannot be helped by any rational reasoning. Indeed, these 
figures are reaUy terrifying ; and the thought is fearful, how 
many families, by these unheard-of losses, have been dashed 
to the ground; how many savings, which might have 
founded a fortune for hfe, have been drawn down into this 
whirlpool; how many young men have sacrificed on this 
Golgotha the hard-earned gains of their fathers, the means 
for their mental improvement, the hopes of their future, 
and all true happiness." 

If, then, the gambler make the desire of acquiring money 
his plea for gaming, we say, there is no prospect of ultimate 
success. Loss of money, not increase, wiU be the result. 
But if he persist that money may be gathered by gambling, 
we can only answer him in the words of our Savioxir: 
" What is a man profited if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soulp or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul ?" 
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It is a significant fact, that several national Governments 
prohibit gaming-houses, and lay sundry and severe restraints 
upon gambling ; and it is further instructive to notice that 
gaming was thus restrained many centuries ago. Thus it 
was forbidden by the Eoman laws, both in the time of the 
Republic and under the Emperors. It was tolerated only 
at the Saturnalia in December, and none but old men were 
allowed to use it as a recreation. The most ancient 
ecclesiastical law degrades a bishop, presbyter, or deacon, 
for indulging in games with dice. By laws made in the 
reign of Henry YIII, the keeper of a gaming-house may 
be indicted for a nuisance. By Acts in the reign of Anne, 
bonds for money lost in play are declared void, and losses 
amounting to £10 may be recovered. The ancient laws of 
Scotland limit "play" to private houses, and require the 
sanction of the master of the house. Acts in the reigns of 
the second, third, and fourth of the Q-eorges enforce and 
enlarge previous laws. The whole law in this matter has 
been further de£bied and strengthened by three distinct 
Acts in the present reign. Prance has closed her public 
gaming-houses, thereby sacrificing an immense revenue. 
The majority of the German States now forbid gaming. 
Several of the Swiss cantons prohibit it. Sardinia and 
Savoy have closed the gaming-house. The laws of several 
of the American States and the municipal laws of New 
Tork prohibit gaming. And what do these facts say ? A 
practice must be grossly evil before a Q-ovemment woidd 
sacrifice a large revenue to put it down, as in the case of 
Prance, or before, as in the case of our own rulers, it is 
meddled with at all. Surely the fact that ancient Bome 
and a large portion of modem Europe have forbidden 
gaming, will go to indicate that it endangers alike the wel- 
fare of the individual and the well-being of society. 

My young brothers, hear me! Some among you are 
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strangers to gaming. You have never thrown dice, taken 
a share in a lottery, laid a bet, or played a card. I beseech 
you still keep off your hands from every instrument of 
gaming. I caution you against cards, and dice, and wagers, 
in private houses, I care not what may be the character of 
the persons who may ask you to play — ^whether they be 
eminent saints or notable sinners — to all their invitations 
to take a hand at cards or a throw of dice, say " No." Listen 
to the confession of one who learned gaming in a private 
house. I give it in his own words : — 

" P , when not yet twenty years of age, was situated in 

a highly respectable and even professedly Christian family, 
who had occasionally a social gathering of friends and an 
evening party. Cards were almost invariably introduced, 
and a quiet friendly rubber was much enjoyed. No harm 
was thought to be in it. The stakes were small ; indeed, 
considering the position and circumstances of the indi- 
viduals, the stakes were but trifling. F before this had 

but little knowledge of cards, but now they seemed pleasing 
to him. His taste was gradually excited. A few games 
with those in the house, and with one or two friends, for 
mere trifling stakes, or even for nothing, served to whet his 
appetite, and he began to enjoy and relish the games with 

which he now became acquainted. F had now become 

known to residents in the village, and many invitations to 
Christmas parties were willingly accepted. In almost every 

instance cards were introduced, and F of course joined 

with the others. Money was always played for, except in 
peculiar cases ; the amoimts, usually small, became now 
and then considerable. The excitement gradually increased. 
When a loser, he became anxious to win back, and when a 
winner he was prepared to stake the more. In the same 
place was held a weekly card-meeting at the principal inn, 
and some who met F at occasional private partiea 
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invited him to attend this. After some delay, occasioiied by 
his fear lest it should become known to the gentleman with 
whom he lived, he consented and went. The majority of 
those present were almost totally unknown to him, and he 
was at first exceedingly cautious about playing with 
strangers, and even with those whom he knew, except for 
very small sums. He was also very careful not to remain 
beyond a certain tipe, in order that he might retire to rest 
with the family. His success in being able to keep within 
the limits which. he had prescribed for himself smoothed 
the way, and he was easily induced to repeat his visit again 
and again. His former caution gradually wore off. The 
stakes became larger and the game more exciting. The 
time he had fixed for retiring passed imperceptibly by, and 
the family with whom he lived had retired to rest supposing 
he had done the same. He, however, found means to 
obtain an entrance unobserved. This once done, the 
meetings, and others of a similar character, were regularly 
attended — that is, as often as the cash in his pocket per- 
mitted — and the hour of retiring was sometimes near 
daybreak. Fortunately for P , he had no love for drink- 
ing, or the consequences might have been fearful to con- 
template. As it was, however, his circumstances began to 
alter considerably. His haggard countenance and frequently 
anxious look would have told the tale of the sad course he 
was pursuing, had his friends or his employer not been 
completely disarmed of suspicion by his general conduct. 
His playing now became almost desperate. Not contented 
with losing that which he had in his pocket, he borrowed of 
those with whom he played, and occasionally winning large 
sums, his desire for playing kept on increasing. His salary, 
which was liberal, was not sufficient to carry him through 
this ; he was becoming shabby in clothes as well as weak 
in body. He had always been in the habit of kneeling by 
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hifl bedside before retiring to rest, and asking forgiveness 
and blessing ; but now be bad become unable to do so. Tbe 
company witb wbich be mixed, almost imperceptibly, but 
gradually and powerfully, worked upon bim. Tbe genteel 
forms of obscene and filtby conversation, lewd jests, and even 
blaspbemous ejaculations, were but too insinuating and vile, 
and bis beart was becoming miserably bard and bis soul 
wretcbedly diseased. Had tbis continue^ for twelve montbs 
longer, a premature grave or some open crime migbt have 
been tbe result ; but it pleased G-od, wbo is ricb in mercy, 
so to order circumstances tbat be was about tbis time 
removed to London, wbere be bad no friends or acquaint- 
ance save one, a godly young man, a member of the 
Christian Young Men's Association, by whom he was intro- 
duced to religious assemblies and brought imder tbe 
influence of the G-ospel. The truth as it is in Jesus came 
with power to his heart ; and although some years have 
now elapsed since his conversion to G-od, yet the iniquities 
of his former life have left portions of their roots, which 
are as thorns in his side, and sorely hinder his growth in 
grace and the evenness of his Christian walk." 

This case illustrates what Lavater says : ^' It is possible 
that a wise and good man may be prevailed on to game, but 
it is impossible that a professed gamester should be a wise 
and good man." And this accords with the sentiment of the 
old Broman, Publius Syrus, who centuries before had written 
— " Aelator, quanto in arte est melior, tanto nequior." 

Again I entreat those of my young brothers who have not 
commenced gaming, to maintain the utmost distance from 
play of all kinds. Is it difficult, in some company and in 
some circumstances, to abstain entirely? It may be 
difficult — no doubt it is— but it will be far harder to leave 
off when you have commenced, even though disgrace and 
ruin may be staring you in the face. So difficult is the 
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habit to break, that Saurin says, in his.discouTBe on the 
Lives of Courtiers — "We sometimes see men whose 
relaxed and trembling hands are too feeble to hold a box of 
dice or a hand of cards, supported by others, and gaming 
with a part of themselves, as they cannot do so with the 
whole." 

It may be that some are reading these lines who are 
^miliar with cards and dice, and in whose pocket at this 
moment is a betting-book. May I urge you to ponder the 
thoughts suggested by what you have been reading, and to 
meditate upon the facts we have narrated ? May I entreat 
you to read honestly your own experience, and to digest the 
lesson which your own observation will supply ? What do 
you obtain by gaming ? Is not the excitement consuming 
you as fire ? Does not the pursuit absorb you, even to the 
present loss of yoiu* soul ? Is gambling recreation ? Does 
it not waste rather than repair, exhaust rather than renew 
your energies ? What are you profited ? Can you point 
to pecuniary advantage ? Tell me what security you have 
of continuing to gain, or of retaiaing past acquisitions ? 
Tell me rather, how much have you lost ? And who are 
those with whom you associate in the betting-house, on the 
race-course, or in the foreign gaming-house ? Would you 
introduce these men to your mothers and to your sisters ? 
Would you name them in the presence of your fathers ? 
Are you willing that yoiu* employers should see you in their 
company ? Do not some of you shudder at the scenes you 
witness, and do you not shrink from the hand of some who 
call you friend ? For the sake* of your body, soul, and 
spirit, give up gaming. For the sake of kindred and friends, 
give up gaming. For the sake of society and of your 
country, give up gaming; and renoiince it immediately. 
Bum that betting-book to-night. Destroy every card you 
have, and cast away all your dice so soon as you reach home. 
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Annul your acceptance of invitations to parties where cards 
are played, and to fresh invitations send an honest refusal. 
Never again cross the threshold of a hetting-house, or of 
any house of play. Avoid this as carefully at Baden Baden 
as in London. Gaming is as evil in Oermany as in England, 
and as dangerous when travelling as when at home. 

Keep fiar from the race-course. Sacrifice your love of 
horses to this measure for your safety. If you do not cease 
gaming soon, it may be impossible to leave off by and by. 
And then, where may we hear of you ? Where ? In the 
felon's dock — in the convict's cell — in the penal settlement 
— in the grave of the felo-de-se — on the drop of the gallows — 
as having died in sight of hell as your eternal portion. Oh ! 
be not deceived ! Call us not fanatic or enthusiast ! Or if 
you call us so, listen to our ravings, and be warned by 
what you call our folly. Are there no signs at present of the 
on-coming ruin of which we warn you ? Do not those hollow 
eyes — those haggard looks — that pale complexion — those 
irritable tones foretel it ? Do not your unpaid bills — your 
long-untouched private account-book — your late hours — 
your loose associates — and your reckless habits prophesy 
it ? G-od sees it in the thought which has entered your 
wicked heart of falsifying yoiu* employer's account — of 
embezzling your master's property — of forging your friend's 
or your father's name. Devils see it in the false entry 
already made — in the appropriation and forgery already 
effected. Euin is at your heels ; it is before your face ; it is 
above you as a storm-cloud ; beneath you as an earthquake ; 
around you as the simoon. G-et up ! Escape ! Plee I Do 
you cry, " Where ? — To whom ?" 

To whom ? There is a Friend whom you will find a 
friend above all others. He was, perhaps, your mother's 
Eriend, and she may have taught you to trust in His name. 
Though most unworthy of His love, He will never fail you. 
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He will hide you in a pavilion from many of the evils to 
which others are exposed ; and from sin, in all its forms 
and consequences, He will show Himself mighty to save. 
You cannot look for one to befriend you among your own 
gay and gaming acquaintance — for the tender mercies of 
the wicked are cruel. Those who now play with you would 
go to a court of justice to see you tried for theft or murder, 
and would sit as unmoved to pity as a statue. They would 
go to Newgate to see you hung, and would watch your last 
agonies with an opera-glass, as coolly as they would look 
upon the writhings of a worm. The law of the wicked is — 
" Take care of yourself, and sacrifice others." "We have 
sometimes found cruelty in the chiu'ch of Q-od, and among 
professing Christians. Even the disciples of Incarnate 
Kindness are sometimes cruel to each other. What must 
we then expect among the ungodly ? You may look for a 
friend among those willmg to help you, but you will find no 
sufficient friend there. Your mother's soft hand cannot 
break the chain of your sinful habits, nor could your sister's 
gentle fingers even loosen one link from another. Even 
your father's strong arm cannot save you. There is but one 
Priend — His name is Jesus. G-od calls Him His Christ. 
He is the Son of G-od and the Son of Man. He was on 
earth — ^He is now enthroned in heaven. Still His con- 
nection with earth is most intimate and real. He knows 
you ! Yes — He knows you ! He has always known you. 
He knows that you gamhle. He knows when and where. 
Would you be saved ? Tell Him so — call upon Him — believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and you shall be saved. 

Men and brethren ! mothers ! fathers ! sisters ! what can 
we do to check gaming in our country ? Let us put away 
all games of chance from our children and from our houses. 
Let us avoid every complacent or indifferent reference to 
play of every kind. Let us try to find pv/re and healthful 
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recreation for our young men. Let us do our utmost to 
make home the sweetest place in the wide world. Let us 
open our doors to young men far from home. And shall 
we petition our Parliament not to suspend their sitting for 
the Derby-day P Shall we entreat our honoured Queen 
and her truly illustrious Consort to withhold their sanction 
from Ascot ? Shall we keep out of our houses every book 
and newspaper by which gaming may be made familiar and 
attractive to our children and servants P And shall we add 
to our common intercession the petition, that from the 
gaming-house, the betting-house, and the race-course, the 
good Lord would deliver this great city and our whole 
fatherland P — This great city, of which it has been said : — 

** O mighty mystery, London, there be children still who hold. 

Her palaces are silver-roof 'd, her pavements are of gold : 

And blindly in that dark of fate they grope for the golden prize, 

For somewhere hidden in her heart the charmed treasure lies. 

Such glory burning in the skies, she lifts her crown of light 

Above the dark, we see not what we trample in the night. 

O merry world of London ! O aching world of moan. 

How many a soul hath stooped to thee, and lost its starry throne ! 

There Circe brims her sparkling ruby, dancing welcome — ^laughs 

All scruples down with wicked eye, and the crazed lover quaffs 

Until the fires of heaven have left white ashes on his lips. 

And there they pass whose tortured hearts the worm that dies not grips. 

The stricken crawl apart to die. There many a bosom heaves 

With merry laughters, mournful as the dancing of dead leaves. 

There griping greed rich heaps of yellow wealth of bank and shop. 

As Autumn leaves grow goldenest when rotten ripe to drop. 

And many melt the marrow of their manhood, burn its bloom 

In passion's serpent arms, and with her kiss of fire consume. 

And day by day on each highway, from many a sunny shire. 
The country life comes green to wither 'fore the hungry fire. 
All into London leaping, leaping fiows the human sea. 
Where a wreck at heart, or a prize in arms, the waves fiash merrily. 
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While ever and for ever goeth up to God for doom 
The city's breath of life and death, in glory or in gloom. 
And there it rings each spirit round, of light or darkness woven, 
And they shall wake and walk their self-nnfolded hell or heaven. 
Nightly a melry harvest-home the devil in London drives. 
And gathers on the shores of hell the wreck of human lives." 

This poetry describes awful realities. London and other 
of our chief towns and cities are at this day what these 
words portray. But as Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
walked through Sxe unhurt, because they walked with the 
Son of G-od, so we may pass through even London life unin- 
jured, if we will allow Jesus Christ everywhere to hold our 
hand. 

Eeader ! the question is this : will you allow yourself to 
be driven by Satan through a course of transgression to 
ruin and to hell P or will you suffer Jesus Christ to lead 
you through fSaith and obedience to salvation and to heaven ? 
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In a tour througli Switzerland, in the autumn of 1851, we 
visited the Falls of the Aar, which, on accoiint of their 
height, the quantity and force of the water, the gloom of 
the gorge into which the river precipitates itself, and the 
wild character of the scenery around, is, perhaps, the finest 
cataract in Switzerland. Standing on a bridge which 
spanned the gulf, we saw a triple iris formed by the shining 
of the sun on the spray of the cataract, and we were 
intensely interested by beholding one of these brilliant 
bows in the lowest depths of the gorge, the sun being at 
the time in a position to send his rays upon the boiling 
surge in the remote depths of the abyss. "While gazing 
upon this splendid scene, we involuntarily quoted the first 
words of the 130th Psalm, " Out of the depths have I cried 
unto thee, Lord," and the following truths were strongly 
presented to oiur mind. First, that as the sun penetrated 
this gloomy gorge even to the uttermost, so there is no 
state of humanity below the reach of the beams of the pro- 
mises of Divine mercy, or concealed from the rays of that 
Sun of Eighteousness which G-od has fixed in this world 
to remove the grossest darkness of the people. And^ 
secondly, that as the bright bow spanned the cataract even 
at its lowest depths, so our human nature, when shone upon 
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by Him who is the sun of the soul, presents ground for 
hope, that from the most degraded position it may be com- 
pletely redeemed. A bow of promise and of hope spans 
the gulf of the darkest moral condition, and chastens the 
fiercest outrushings of human crime. And he who stands 
where in Christian mid-day he can observe the meeting- 
points of human guilt and Divine mercy, will of no fellow- 
sinner ever despair. 

These few remarks represent precisely the principles on 
which the reformation of criminals should be founded. 
These principles are mercy toward the criminal, and hope 
of his restoration, and by their means the objects of refor- 
mation and restoration may be attained. 

It is acknowledged that criminals have forfeited alLequit- 
able claim upon the sympathy and regard of their fellow- 
men, and also, that it is not within the province of justice, 
civil or social, to rescue them. We admit, too, that the 
punishment of the criminal is essential to the safety of 
society ; and we are prepared to assert, that, in some of our 
prisons, punishment is so administered as to secure all 
possible reformatory advantages. We say "possible," 
intending by that to imply, that as the penal institutions of 
a country do not propose to themselves reformation as an 
object, it is only in exceptional cases that this end is gained. 
Moreover, the government of a country, as such, cannot 
largely apply remedial provision to the criminal, in con- 
nection with his punishment ; and we must, therefore, look 
to the efforts of individual Christian compassion to redeem 
those who are under the curse of the laws of their land, that 
they may receive the adoption of sons. 

The devoted, Christ-like labours of some of the chaplains 
of our prisons have been signally blessed. But to 
prove that punishment does not reform, we submit this 
evidence : — 
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Of ninety of the inmates of a late reformatory establisli- 
ment, the following questions were asked, and the subjoined 
answers were received ; — 

1. What was your opinion of a gaol hefore you were im^ 
prisoned? 

Seventy-nine said they entertained a great dread of it ; 
six never cared about it. 

2. What after the first imprisonment ? 

Eighty-four said they became hardened in sin ; six de- 
sired to reform. 

3. What after the second imprisonment ? 

Eighty-six confessed that they became more and more 
hardened ; four desired to reform. 

4. What after frequent imprisonment ? 

Without any exception, all declared that they were weary 
of life, and that they looked upon prison more as a home 
than as a place of punishment. 

Men ignorant of the condition of the criminal classes 
might suppose it possible to restore the youthful criniinal 
to his parents, and thereby to employ the first provision 
of Providence for his training in the way in which he should 
go ; but it should be known that the parents of the youths 
in question are often the fathers of their crimes : so that to 
restore them to father and mother would frequently be to 
expose them to fresh temptation, and to involve them in 
deeper guilt ; while even where the parents do not sustain 
a vicious character, there is commonly an unwillingness to 
receive back a prodigal son to the house he has left, and aU 
applications on his own part, or by his benefactors on his 
behalf, fail, in many cases, to open to him the door of his 
father's dwelling. 

It may be said that the reformation of criminals is the 
legitimate work of Christian churches ; but whether by the 
word "church" men mean the ministers of religion or 
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Christian congregations, in either case the means is not 
adapted to the end. The persons before us are not found 
in attendance at our places of worship, unless it be to pick 
pockets and to rob pews. They do not, therefore, place 
themselves within the sphere of the ministrations of the 
Christian pastor. He and they cannot come into contact 
unless he goes to them. This is generally impossible, on 
account of other and more important duties ; while, if he 
were to visit the criminal in his haunts, his very office 
would give an impression of perfunctoriness, whereby the 
heart of the criminal would probably be closed against 
him. In addition to this, these characters live a kind of 
Arab life, and it would be impossible, even by visitation, 
to keep particular cases under permanent instruction. 

It is, of course, not practicable for any church collectively 
to perform this labour of love ; and we are shut up, therefore, 
to the exertions of Christian individuals, whether ministers 
or laymen, who, laying aside all that is merely minis- 
terial, ecclesiastical, and official, and retaining only that 
which is essentially and prominently Christian, bring their 
personal compassion and their individual Christianity to 
bear on the mind and the heart of the criminal. 

We have said that the principles which should be put 
into practice in such a work are Mercy and Hope ; — hope, 
not merely in the hearts of those who are engaged upon 
the work, but hope awakened in the spirits of those 
they would save, — ^for this very obvious reason, that in a 
large number of instances the criminal is kept to his evil 
coiu*se by sheer despair. He has lost his character, and 
he cannot regain it. Without a character he can find no 
means of honest livelihood. To beg he is often ashamed, 
and to steal he finds himself driven by the very desperate- 
ness of his case. To excite the hope of social restoration, 
and to give good promise of its fulfilment, prison discipline 

X 
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has proved very inadequate, as has been shown slre&dj, by 
reason of that knowledge of crime, and that familiarity with 
crime, which are gained from the intercourse of prisoners 
with each other ; and further, because the prisoner on his 
release is quite unfitted for any position in which he can 
earn an honest livelihood. These deficiencies are best met 
by the provision of institutions for industrial and other 
instruction, which shall be places of repentance, awaken- 
ing that hope of restoration to society, without which 
genuine penitence is impossible. The criminal youth sees, 
by the very existence of such an institution, that there are 
men in the world who do not despair of him, and this hope 
in them arouses a kindred feeling in himself; so that he 
begins to look forward to the day when reformation of 
character, followed by restoration to society, shall be his 
happy lot. 

Beformation and subsequent social restoration are the 
ultimate objects of every institution of this kind. The 
Beformatory seeks to awaken the conscience, to soften the 
heart, to arouse self-respect, to impart principles of integrity 
and truth, to teach the relations of men to each other, and 
of every man to his G-od. It strives to make the idle 
industrious, the dependent independent, the thief upright 
and honestr-and, when there is evidence of a moral change, 
to provide some situation, either in this or in a foreign land, 
where, the past being unknown, the criminal may, as a new 
creature, enter upon a new life. At nothing short of refor- 
mation and restoration should such institutions aim. 

"We had, some years ago, the opportunity of requesting 
a hundred criminals to write sketches of their history ; and 
from these letters, still in our possession, we take the fol- 
lowing statistics. 

Of the said hundred, there were — 
Under 20 years of age . . . , .61 
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Under 30 years of age, and above 20 29 

Over 30 „ 3 

Bom in London 61 

„ the Counties 29 

„ Ireland 6 

„ Wales 2 

„ Channel Islands 2 

Of Protestant parents 30 

Of Broman Catholic parents 7 

Orphans 14 

Attended school in youth 83 

Beceived no education 7 

Led astray through bad company 42 

„ yy theatres and concert-rooms 33 

„ neglect and harshness of relatives. 7 

„ ill-treatment of masters 3 

„ destitution 12 

love of money 1 

„ „ drunkenness 1 

Used false names 87 

Imprisoned from 1 to 5 times 69 

„ „ 6 to 10 „ 18 

„ „ 10to20 „ 10 

„ „ 24times 1 

Committed from 1 to 5 times 65 

« 5to7 „ 2 

Transported 3 

Lived a dishonest life 1 to 6 years 46 

» » n 5 to 10 „ 34 

„ 10 to 20 „ 9 

To illustrate still Airther the character and former 
circumstances of the inmates, it may be stated that, out of 

ninety other cases, taken casually for examination, it was 
found, that in 
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2 cases dishonest practices were commenced at 6 years of age 
1 
8 
8 
9 
4 

16 
18 
11 

6 
10 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1 

58 attributed their ruin to low theatres, saloons, gambling 

houses, and bad company. 

9 „ „ ungodly parents. 

6 „ „ gambling-houses. 

4 „ „ intemperance. 

4 „ „ pleasure-taking on Sunday. 

3 „ „ destitution. 

2 „ „ profligate women* 

2 „ „ fairs. 

1 „ „ love of money. 

1 „ „ bad example of brothers. 

Seventy-two state, from their own knowledge, that marine- 
store shops, chandlers' shops, lodging-houses, and brothels 
are receptacles for stolen goods, and afford every encourage- 
ment to dishonesty. 

Only eighteen have never had dealings with such places. 
All, with scarcely any exception, speak of dancing^saloons 
gambling-houses, and especially of low theatres, as the 
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worst instruments in ruining both the bodies and souls of 
those who frequent them. 

Thirty- four state that the perusal of immoral publications 
has had a most pernicious effect upon their own minds, and 
that they have seen the same effects produced upon 
hundreds of others. 

From the foregoing statistics we learn the following 
truths : — 

1. That mere secular education does not prevent crime. 
Eighty-three out of one hundred had been educated in the 
ordinary branches of literary instruction. As reasonably 
may we expect to make good musicians by training the eye, 
and good painters by training the ear, and good carpenters by 
teaching foot-racing, as to look for right morals and religion 
from teaching to read, and. to write, and to cast accounts. 

2. That an apology for vice is not always to be found in 
the circumstances of the transgressor. Thirty out of the 
hundred whose cases we are examining have been blest with 
godly parents, and only twenty-two ascribe their downfal to 
the bad treatment and conduct of relatives or of employers 
and to destitution. The source of the evil is within the man. 

3. That, as a source of temptation, low theatres and con- 
cert-rooms are second only to bad company. If, during 
Lent and at other times, the Lord Chamberlain can control 
the performances at theatres, is it beyond the province of 
our rulers to put down those full and cursed fountains of 
iniquity to which we here point ? We clear the streets of 
dogs in the dog-days ; are there no means of guarding our 
youth from men mad with lust and foul with crime, watching 
with fiendish glee to ensnare the unsuspecting P 

4. Punishment does not reform and restore. It will be 
seen, by the foregoing cases, that in no instance has prison 
discipline been the regenerating influence. In several 
instanoes the advice of the prison chaplain and prison 
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Bchoolmaster baa been most salutary ; but tbese ministra- 
tions are to be distinguisbed from punisbment. 

5. Tbe disposition to rice and crime deyelops itself early. 
Sixty-two of tbe criminals before us were under twenty years 
of age. 

Witb tbese suggestive remarks, we leaye tbe staticrtics to 
speak tbeir own strong language. 

To sbow tbe success wbicb may attend efforts audi as 
tbose we bave mentioned, we subjoin tbe following 
account of tbe working of a reformatory institution for the 
period of four years ; in wbicb time tbere were 

Sent out as emigrants 122 

Sent to situations 40 

Bestored to tbeir friends 18 

Enlisted for soldiers •. 19 

Sent to sea 2 

Deceased 1 

Sent to juvenile institutions 55 

Total 257 

So tbat, according to tbese figures, 79 were provided for 
at bome, 122 emigrated, and 200 were thus redeemed firom 
crime and degradation. 

We are quite aware tbat tbe objections originally made to 
efforts of tbis kind are still on tbe lips and pens of not a 
few, but tbe fact tbat fault is found witb an institution does 
not necessarily condemn it. If tbe Son of Ood bad cause to 
say of His generation, " Tbey are like unto cbildren sitting 
in tbe market-place, and calling one to anotber, and saying, 
We bave piped unto you, and ye bave not danoed ; we have 
mourned to you, and ye bave not lamented ;" — what man is 
tbere wbo can expect to please everybody, or to pursae a 
course of conduct wbicb in tbe eyes of bis fellows will be 
vritbout fault and defect ? Many of tbe objections, boweyer, 
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that are made to these institutions will be found to yanish, 
if with a single eye thej be carefully examined. 

It is said, for example, that such establishments give 
encouragement to vice. The sound of this is plausible, but 
the objection does not really lie. So far as food and shelter 
are concerned, not a few of the inmates could provide better 
for themselves by stealing than by entering a reformatory 
institution, and prison accommodation will in some respects 
be found superior to that here supplied. The probation 
usually exacted before admission, and which consists, in 
some instances, of a fortnight's solitary confinement on 
bread and water, is, moreover, no slight test of sincere de- 
sire to reform ; and the discipline of the institution, united 
with its requirements that all shall work, excludes every 
attraction to the idle and to those who are determined to 
continue in an evil way. Let it also be remembered, that 
unless the inmates give evidence of sincere repentancey 
nothing is done to provide for their emigration, or in any 
other way to promote their i*estoration to society. 

It has been frequently urged that the statements of the 
applicants are not to be relied upon. This is generally 
true, so far as exaggeration of facts are concerned. For 
example, a man who has been in prison ten times may say 
that he has been in prison thirty times ; if he has stolen 
£70, he may say that he has plundered to the extent of 
£700, hoping, by making his case as dark as possible, to 
secure an earlier admission. The more anxious a man is to 
obtain admission, the more likely he is to exaggerate his 
past crimes. But in such instances the misrepresentation 
would merely extend to the number of convictions or im- 
prisonments, and to the amount stolen. The fact remains 
that the man is a real criminal, and has come under the 
penalties of his country's laws. And it is found that, after 
a man has been in a reformatory institution a few months 
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the account of his life is given with the greatest possible 
accuracy. All available means are, moreover, used to test 
both the first and the subsequent statements ; and while it 
is not asserted that continued deception is impossible, we 
unhesitatingly aver, that the case must be an exception in 
which, throughout the probation and say twelve months' 
training, a man sustains an assumed character and holds to 
a fictitious story. The deceptiveness of the characters 
in question does not, moreover, give them a less claim upon 
Christian effort, nor render it more safe to society for such 
men to be unreformed. But against the objection that 
such an establishment encourages vice, and is liable to 
deception, we again place the sifting probation, through 
which every applicant passes, and the fact that the entire 
arrangements of such institutions are ordered with the direct 
aim of destroying vice, and of imparting and cherishing 
virtue and religion. 

If the industrial department were very extensively carried 
out, we might look for the thunderbolts of political econo- 
mists ; and even now their eagle-eye may see in seed and 
germ what they are ready to prophesy shall become a tree, 
whose deadly shade shall wither the industry of the honest 
and virtuous artisan. But let these cold calculators con- 
sider that, looking merely at the pounds, shillings, and 
pence question — ^more is extracted from the sons of labour 
through taxation to support the criminal in a prison, than, 
can be taken away by any amount of industrial competition 
on the part of a reformatory institution, even when the 
trades are carried on by the funds of the institution itself. 
The industrial department, however, should not be so sus- 
tained by means of the subscriptions of the public as that 
work can be done there at lower prices than elsewhere. A 
price embracing remuneration for premises, material, time, 
labour, tools, and implements, should be put upon every: 
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article ; and the competition, if there be any, in the training 
institution, will only be that which is possible to, and 
commendable in, any private tradesman. If on such 
principles an establishment of this kind can successfully 
compete with the tradesman, the political economy that 
justifies complaint must have yery false principles for its 
foundation. 

The one question to us appear to be this, — Is nothing 
to be done for the men, and especially for the young men, 
who, at the expiration of their term of confinement, are 
turned out of prison into the street, often in vile raiment, 
generally homeless and friendless, and invariably without 
that character which is essential to entrance upon a sphere 
of honest labour ? "We repeat the question — Ought nothing 
to be done ? If left to themselves they will certainly return 
to their evil ways, and their lives will be spent between the 
streets and the prison, until disease, or suicide, or the 
gallows cuts short their days. If something ought to be 
done, the question arises, — "What is best ? Upon a large 
induction we unhesitatingly declare that civil punishment, 
however wisely administered, does not reform the criminal ; 
also that when the friends of an erring youth shut their door 
against him, they drive him into yet deeper crime ; and that 
whatever may be the desire for reformation on the part of 
such persons, and however real their repentance, restoration 
to society is certainly not within their own reach. 

It is an afiecting fact that the criminal, Levi Harwood, 
who, in the spring of 1851, was executed at Horsemonger- 
lane Gaol for the Erimley murder, had a few months 
before that deed of blood, and the robbery which led to it, 
applied again and again to a reformatory institution for 
admittance, but was refused for want of room. Had he been 
admitted the probability is, that instead of now being num- 
bered with executed criminals, he would have been in the 
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path of reformation and social restoration. And let those 
who might provide a place of repentance for criminala con- 
sider, whether the untimely end of such as Levi Harwood 
is not, to a certain extent, chargeable upon themselves. **If 
thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto death, and 
those that be ready to be slain; if thou say est, Behold, I 
knew it not ; doth not He that pondereth the heart consider, 
and He that keepth the soul, doth not He know, and shall 
not He render to every man according to his work p" "We 
may congratulate ourselves on our effective police, our prison 
discipline, our penal settlements, and our means of visiting 
with capital punishment the highest kind of criminal ; but 
as surgical operations are the opprobria of surgery, so these 
social excommunications and excisions are the blots and 
stains of our land. Oh, let us not call the nation Christian 
while one of our prisons in Middlesex at this hour contains 
1000 of our countrymen, and while another prison, within a 
quarter of a mile of the dwelling in which we write, encloses 
800 criminals under twenty years of age. 

The number of criminals is replenished from the ranks 
of children at far greater speed than it is thinned by civil 
punishment or by the hand of death ; and if we can reform 
those by whom children are taught the art of plunder, we 
shall do most to bring on the day when the generation that 
is rising shall have none of its sons under training for lives 
of dishonesty and other crime. 

Whether conscious of it or not, we are all more or less 
under responsibilities to seek to save the criminal popula- 
tion of the country. Nor is this liability dissolved by the 
transportation of the criminal — 

" E'en as the limb. 

Lopped and laid in grave, retains, they tell us. 
Strange commerce with the mntilated stnmp. 
Whose nerves are thrilling still in maimed existence." 
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So, while we expatriate our criminalB, we do not get rid of 
our responsibilities toward them. They are, though exiled, 
still our countrymen, our neighbours, and our brethren. 
But we may, through God's blessing on well-directed effort, 
prevent the necessity of transportation. This is one of the 
chief objects of reformatory institutions. 

" Brethren, if any of you do err from the truth and one 
convert him, let him know that he which converteth the 
sinner £rom the error of his ways shall save a soul from 
death, and shall hide a multitude of sins." 
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A TALE OF FACTS. 
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HOTICES OF THE BOOK 



« 



The story of Mick Tracy is said by its author to be nothing more 
than a series of facts, woven by the slightest threads into one tale or 
story. An interesting tale it is, and we believe every word of it. For 
we have been in Ireland, we have conversed with Scripture readers, 
and we know something of the nature of an Irish Priest, of Maynooth 
teachings, and of Roman canon law; and therefore we believe in 
Mick Tracy, in all he saw, said, and sujBTered. Mick Tracy is an 
excellent fdlow, a true Christian, and a true Irishman withal. He 
has a deal of iun in him, in common with all his countrymen, whose 
hearts are not turned into gall by the Italian sorceress. He has, too, 
a wonderful command of temper — not in common with all his country- 
men, but with those of them who, like himself, ' have been renewed in 
the spirit of their minds.' In short, good reader, if you would know 
something of the real state of Ireland, read Mick Tracy. Whether 
your mood be grave or gay, whether you wish to heave a sigh or shed 
a tear, Mick will respectfully conduct you to the scene where your 
tastes shall be gratified. And you will not resemble Mick, if, when 
you leave the scene, the prevaUing sentiment of your soul be not one 
of deep compassion for the benighted Bonuui Catnolics of Ireland." — 
Christian Observer, 



^ 
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" There is a g^ood deal of matter in the book, which consists of 355 
crown octavo pages, and to every chapter, twenty -eight in number, 
there is prefixed an illustrative woodcut. It is a deeply interesting 
story, and a graphic portraiture of Irish life in days not far remote 
firom the present. The book is well calculated to excite in Christian 
minds an earnest desire for the evangelisation of the peasantry of >Ire- 
land, and for their complete rescue from the terrible thraldom of the 
Priest." — Christian World, 

" We are idmost bewildered when we take up a story-book, or pore 
over a magazine, not knowing whether we are among things real, or 
wandering on the mountains of imagination. We are all right, how- 
ever, with * Mick.' He is a rale tuUive, if there ever was one in print ; 
and then it is the production of one who is thoroughly acquainted with 
Irish life and character, and who can express his knowledge in lan- 
guage which only a long and intimate acquaintance can command. 
'Mick Tracy' is a true picture of Irish life, and would be a model for 
any Englishman or Scotchman who might attempt to enter the same 
field of literature. The book, besides, contains intensely interesting 
narrative, and evidences, on the part of the writer, a clear comprehen- 
sion of the errors of Popery, and how to deal with them. Most willingly 
do we assist the clever author in giving circulation to a book that is 
likely to do much good." — Banner of Ulster. 

" A book we enjoyed much. The author knows, and can describe 
with effect, the lights and shadows of Irish life. Perhaps his recollec- 
tions are the more vivid because they are the reminiscences of an exile. 
* Mick Tracy ' is a very efficient missionary of the Peter Cartwright 
stamp, only not so ready to resort to carnal weapons. The faults and 
bigotry of the Irish, together with their good nature and drollery, are 
vigorously painted. The author gives the reader glimpses into the 
inner life of his countrymen, and without stiffness and formalism de- 
scribes, in connection with the incidents of his story, the ecclesiastical 
and social circumstances which depress their better qualities, and 
exaggerate their worse ones." — Bradford Observer, 

** Those who feel an interest, as everybody ought to do, in Protestant 
missionary enterprise, will peruse this book with mingled feelings of 
pleasure and of pain — of pleasure, because they will find in it a con- 
spicuous example of the heroism which flows from profound religions 
convictions ; and of pain, because it will teU them how, in a ooontiy 
nominally civilised, and in the middle of the nineteenth century, men 
are found capable of resisting, with inhuman ferocity, the affectionate 
efforts of ministers desirous of making them partakers of their own 
religious happiness. As we read some of the incidents related in this 
narrative, we are at a loss whether we should most admire the 'pknoB 
fortitude displayed by some of these ' Irish Scripture ReaderSk' or 
deplore the abject intellectual condition of those to whom they Imto 
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gone. Indeed, were it not from the internal evidence of truth con* 
tained in the book, we might doubt the possibility of much that we 
find there. The tale, however, is too true a one, and must caU forth 
the profound sorrow of every true Christian, while all must respect and 
admire the Christian heroism of the man who could cheerfully submit 
to such privations as he had to encounter in the fulfilment of his noble 
mission, and a courage which never shrank from personal danger, how- 
ever formidableV' — Momiitff Advertiser. 

'* ' Mick Tracy' adds another to the numberless chapters on life in 
the sister kingdom; and although the main incidents have their 
foundations in the peregrinations of one of that humble class of evan- 
gelists known as an Irish Scripture Header, it nevertheless teems with 
those sallies of humour and repartee so characteristic of the Irish 
mind. Combining much of the racinesd of our better fiction with the 
terseness of fact, no one taking up the volume wUl be willing to lay it 
down again till its every agreeable page is perused.'' — JSditihurgh 
Witness, 

" The book has a true and intimate knowledge of Irish character ; 
and has the racy humour and mother-wit of that strange rich nature 
which false religion and social neglect have so greatly warped and 
degraded, and which in conventional representations is so often only 
caricatured. The incidents of the tale are diversified and romantic — 
to some will seem improbable, although the serious purpose and right 
spirit of the story give some guarantee of the truth asserted for them. 
As illustrating the demoralising social infiuence of Popery, and as 
calling attention to a most devoted and laborious class of men who are 
fiaithf^y seeking to promote the evangelisation and renovation of their 
country, the book deserves warm sympathy and approbation." — Non- 
conformist, 

** This is a tale of interest with adventure enough in it to stock a 
three volume novel. It has our good word for its intention, which is 
evangelical and edifying." — Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette, 

" The writer is evidently one who has studied closely and well the 
more salient features of the Irish character, who has an accurate 
knowledge of the arguments used against and employed by the dis- 
seminators of Scripture truth among the Bomish population. The 
work will be read with interest, and accepted as conveying much that 
is pictoriaUy accurate and historically true." — Caledonian Mercury, 

** Whether or not any Protestants are to be found in Ireland as good 
as Mick Tracy, John Brown, and Mrs. Stanley, our daily newspapers 
abundantly attest, that the author has not exaggerated the unscru- 
pulous wickedness of the Roman Catholics ; nor would he have done 
so had he used darker colours still ; we have no difKcnlty in believinii,' 
him when he tells us that his incidents are facts thinly disguised. 
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The tale is well told. The thorough familiarity of the writer with the 
Irish character and life gives a raciness to it which makes it vary 
interesting. Both in character and dialogue it is thoroughly genuine. 
The true Milesian spirit is in it. Its religious tone is in every way 
commendable ; not only does it indicate a genuine, earnest piety, but 
it inculcates a Christ-like spirit of forbearance and forgiveness cal- 
culated to produce the best eiSbrts. For this reason we could wish a 
cheap edition of it widely circulated in the south of Ireland itself. We 
give a hearty and almost unqualified commendation to this book, as a 
very good one of its class, and as likely to do good." — FcUriot, 

** 'Mick Tracy' is divided into twenty-eight chapters, and we are 
stating nothing more than the simple truth when we say, that they 
are each and all characterised by a very high degree of interest and 
excellence. Such chapters as twelve, and twenty-one to twenty-four, 
wejl deserve the further title of romantic — the ' Bee-hive ' incident in 
chapter twenty-two being positively thrilling. Speaking of the volume 
before us in a literary point of view, we have not the slightest 
hesitation in saying it is written with point and pith, while the frequent 
use of the Irish dialect makes the narrative quite picturesque. 
Speaking of the volume Arom a higher standpoint, namely, in its moral 
and religious utility, we have no doubt whatever it is calculated to do 
much good, were it for nothing more than its thorough and effective, 
if also sometimes homely enough, refotation of the monstrosities of 
Popery. ' Mick Tracy ' should be a favorite book with all true and 
leal-hearted Protestants. The thought has struck us repeatedly in 
conning over its chapters — some of which we have read more than 
once, the convent scene, for example — what a world of good this book 
might do if widely circulated among the lower orders of Roman 
Catholics in our large cities and towns, and, indeed, all over the 
country. Its tendency to dissipate error, and send a fall and flooding 
stream of spiritual light into the darkened hearts and homes of the 
deluded devotees of the Papacy, we believe to be of the happiest 
and most praiseworthy description. Who W. A. C. is we have not the 
remotest conception, but we warmly thank both him and the London 
Book Society for the issue of this valuable narrative. It will, 
undoubtedly, take its place as one of the books of the season, and with 
this brief introduction — for the plot it would, of course, be unfair to 
unravel — ^we pass it on to our readers, convinced that they will feel 
our praise has been merited, and that, in the redoubtable * Mick Tracy,' 
a rich treat is to be had." — Feterhectd Sentinel. 
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